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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


The present book and another — a companion volume, 
_. which are a comprehensive compilation of Gandhiji’s writ- 
iy ings and speeches on education, suitably arranged and 
classified so as to give a complete picture of the pro- 
gressive development of his ideas and ideals on this subject, 
were first published in Gujarati in 1938. This was the 
time when Gandhiji had put forward his revolutionary 
scheme of education, known as Basic Education, before 
the country and the Congress Governments in the provinces 
were seeking to implement it. These books, needless 
to say, came in handy for all those who were connected 
with this enterprise either as theorists or as field-workers, 
in clarifying their own ideas in regard to the nature and 
-» function of education and in evolving an appropriate teach- 
Fre technique. And there has been a steady demand for 
: L books ever since. 


The Hindi versions were brought out in 1954 and 
+1950. respectively. The publishers were eager to bring 
them out in English as well and are glad that this is now 
being done with the publication of this volume. The next will 

ad follow shortly. 


We hope these books in their English version will 
command the same enthusiastic reception as they did in 
Gujarati and Hindi. The task of formulating a really 
national system of education still awaits solution and we 
-_ * can ignore or minimize the importance of what Gandhiji 

aid about it only at our peril. 


Z The Gujarati or Hindi articles which were not found 
“4 Pyendered into English for Young India or Haryan have 

-been translated into English for this book by Shri A. L. 
_ © Tiwari of the Navajivan Trust. 
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TO THE READER 


I would like to say to the diligent reader of my 
writings and to others who are interested in them 
that I am not at all concerned with appearing to be 
consistent. In my search after Truth I have discarded © 
many ideas and learnt many new things. Old as I am in 
age, I have no feeling that I have ceased to grow inwardly 
or that my growth will stop at the dissolution of the flesh. 
What I am concerned with is my readiness to obey the 3 
call of Truth, my God, from moment to moment, and, 4 al 
therefore, when anybody finds any inconsistency between 
any two writings of mine, if he has still faith in my sanity, ‘ 
he would do well to choose the later of the two on the same * 
subject. 


Harijan, 29-4-’33, p. 2 M. K. GANDHI 
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THE ESSENCE OF LIFE-LONG EXPERIMENTS 


At the end of the Educational Conference held at 
Wardha, (1937) Gandhiji remarked in the course of 
a talk with the members of the Executive Committee: “‘I 
have given many things to India. But this system of educa- 
tion together with its technique is, I feel, the best of them. 
I do not think I will have anything better to offer to the 
- country.” 

The Wardha Scheme came up at an _ opportune 
* moment. People were fed up with what was provided in the 
name of education at Government schools and colleges. ‘The 
alien Government itself had no enthusiasm or even belief 
left in it. In the meanwhile the Indian National Congress 
. accepted office in the provinces. Our Education Ministers 
were anxious for guidance in this difficult task. Just at this 
juncture, Gandhiji placed before the country his views on this 
yuestion in the form of a few clear-cut proposals or proposi- 
tions. More than a hundred invitees, including some distin- 
“guished educationists, interested in the problem of national 
education gathered together at Wardha and_ subjected 
Gandhiji’s proposal to close scrutiny. They evoked a great 
deal of discussion throughout the country. The Congress, 
in one of its resolutions, at the annual session at Haripura 
(1938) accepted the main principles of Gandhiji’s scheme. The 
newly formed Congress Governments in the provinces took 
up the task of implementing it. At this stage, however, the 
initial momentum somehow began to wane. It was evident 
that those who were charged with the responsibility of carry- 
ing out the scheme were not quite clear as to how they should 
proceed in the matter. The Navajivan Publishing House, 
therefore, thought it fit to publish Gandhiji’s writings on 
education in Gujarati in a couple of volumes. The present 
book Shikshakt Samasya (The Problem of Education) is one 
of them, the other is Sachcht Shiksha (True Education).* 


? 


* The English version -of this volume is under preparation and 
will b e published shortly. — 
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These two books comprise most of Gandhiji’s educational 
writings and these may be expected to contain all his ideas 
on the subject. The educationists and all those who have 
the good of the country at heart, will do well to make a deep 
study of these writings. Gandhiji is the foremost among those 
who may be said to have a clear picture of our culture of 
the past and of the course of its future development; the ideas 
contained in these books are therefore calculated to provide 
guidance in one of the nation’s most difficult problems. 
Whether the orthodox educationists and leaders ponder 
over them or not, people at large and constructive workers 
who have, in all humility, dedicated themselves to the 
service of the people, must do so. Gandhiji in fact had — 
them in mind in whatever he spoke or wrote about @& 
education and his simple language and the homely but « 
universal outlook which he brings to bear on all problems, © 
will have greater appeal for them. 


Some people who are not used to going beyond the ey 
face of things, doubt Gandhiji’s credentials to speak as a 
educationist. Education is not his field, they say. He entere 
politics immediately after his education \was barely -over 
and was so wholly occupied with it that he had no time at 
all, even to raise his head and look around. How can he be 
expected to formulate considered views on education? On 
the other hand, educationists who have been privileged 
to come in increasing contact with Gandhiji say that Gandhiji 
is a born educationist. And so indeed he is. As a matter of 
fact, all his activities are really off-shoots of one central 
activity—education. He not only educated the children and 
the young folk around him but he also took upon himself the af 
task of educating the nation. The only difference between 
Gandhiji and the other so-called educationists is that while 
the latter’s conception of education is imperfect in many 
ways, Gandhiji has developed a complete philosophy of 
education as well as-an appropriate technique for putting it 
into practice. Those who have a clear understanding of the 
inner meaning of education will readily agree that a man 
who devotes all his time*and energy to the pursuit of truth 
and believes in non-violence must perforce be an educationist 
of the highest order. One who abjures all coercion, who is 
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wedded to a full realization of truth, whose life consists of 
ceaseless efforts for the realization of his ideal, who is always 
wakeful in the determination of his duty and the means he 
employs for that purpose—such a one cannot but be an edu- 
cationist. 

Gandhiji wrote his Hind Swaraj in 1908, and in it he 
placed his universal philosophy of life. As Shri Rajagopala- 
chari wrote at the time, “‘Whether one agrees with Gandhiji 
or not, one has to grant that he presents a comprehensive way 
of life which takes into consideration every detail of human 
life and gives a definite solution in its own way for every pro- 

5 blem. It is an edifice so harmonious and complete that one 
cannot remove even a brick without disturbing the whole 

Structure.” 

It is now thirty years since Hind Swaraj was written. 
During the thirty years Gandhiji has ceaselessly carried on 

~ his experiments for the purification and spiritual enrich- 

*. ment of human life, both in its individual and social aspects. 
With the passage of time his field of work has greatly widened 

-and so has its influence deepened too. His ideas have been 

_ constantly put to test-on that greatest touch-stone—life 
itself. And it has become increasingly clear that all those 
ideas are pure gold. 

A It has to be admitted however that people have not accept- 

~ ed Gandhiji’s ideas fully. Their position in this respect is 

“ rather curious. Our culture and the traditions they have 
inherited through the centuries are such that they cannot 
reject them. And yet they cannot accept them to the extent of 
being willing to practise them in full. The heart gives its assent 

._ but human imperfections and lack of effort come in the way 
of full acceptance. : 

-Gandhiji’s ideal of education is in keeping with his 
ideal of life as presented in that book. Men dare not say that 
they do not accept this ideal but they are not prepared, even 
when they have mentally accepted it, to put it into prac- 
tice and to rebuild their lives accordingly. Such is their sorry 
plight. But Gandhiji does not despair. He has the true 
educator's compassion and patience along with firmness. 
Therefore he makes full use of people’s good will and 
continues his labours to revivify this old nation and to guide 
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it to the path of true education. Gandhiji has greater confi- 
dence in this sad country than it has in itself—an attribute 
which is the hall-mark of a great teacher. 


Gandhiji is not a visionary but a man of action with 
a clear vision. He develops and perfects his ideas only 
through continuous experiments. Like all the great pro- 
phets of the world he is born with a certain mission in which 
he has an immovable faith and he is constantly striving to 
give a practical shape to that mission. The true educator 
also does the same thing, Gandhiji’s pursuit of truth and _ his 
practice of non-violence in all fields of life lead him to the 
goal which educationists call ‘the free development of the 
student’s personality’. 


Gandhiyi had never had actually to conduct an ortho- 
dox educational institution. His ideas of education therefore 
escaped the cramping influence of the conventional system. 
In South Africa, he was required, as a father, to shoulder 


the duty of educating his sons. Besides his sons there were 


other boys of school-going age in his Settlement. Being a 
stranger to the distinction of ‘mine and thine’ Gandhiji set 
out to plan for the education of all those children, treating 
them as one group for the purpose. People have an idea 
that it is not good for the children of upper or cultured classes 
to mix with those coming from the poorer section of society. 
Gandhiji rejected this idea from the start—a sign of his un- 
shakable faith in the unity and essential goodness of the 
human race. This enabled him to launch out boldly upon all 
his experiments. 


Even in South Africa where the prevailing language 
was English, he insisted on teaching his sons through the 
mother tongue. Gandhiji always believed that labour—hard 
ceaseless and efficient labour—is the only sure foundation 
for a life of truth. Therefore he gave it the first place in his 
scheme of education at Phoenix. Freedom, fearlessness, 
mutual love and respect constituted the natural atmosphere 
of his experiment in education. He was aware that without 
such an atmosphere pursuit of truth was an impossibility. 


& 
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By his educational experiments in South Africa Gandhiji 
showed that a teacher had not only to guide the intellect or 
develop various skills but also to build up the character of 
the students and set free their imprisoned spirit. This 
could not be done without a certain measure of self-abnega- 
tion and sacrifice on the part of the teacher. Such sacrifice 
comes naturally to those who have true love. Gandhiji has 
thus perfected the science of teaching by adding to it the 
principle of sacrifice. 


Returning to India, Gandhiji started his Satyagraha 
Ashram. This Ashram too was in a way an extension of his 
earlier experiments in education. He trained the Ashram 
inmates, both men and women, who came to live with 
him. They were in their turn entrusted with the task 
of training children. In the course of these -.experiments 
Gandhiji’s patience was put to the severest test. Occupied as 
he was in the all-absorbing task of awakening the country 
and setting the people on their own feet, he would still 
find time to guide the educational work going on in the 
Ashram. Gandhiji paid special attention in those days to 
religious education. The following were some of the questions 
he used to discuss with the inmates of the Ashram and 
particularly with the teachers of the Ashram school: What 
should be the right relationship among the different provinces 
constituting our nation? How to preserve both freedom 
and purity in an institution or community where men and 
women have elected to live and work together? How to 
relate all our activities to the law of Swadeshi which is to 
serve as the guiding principle of our life? What should be our 
attitude towards animals which ‘have almost become members 
of the human family such as the cow and the bullock? 
How to spread the knowledge of scientific dietetics and 
hygienic living in the villages? These questions which were 
discussed at great length and in all their implications show 
how at his hands the scope and content of education 
were greatly expanded and deepened. Besides, there were 
occasions both in South Africa and in the Satyagraha 
Ashram when Gandhiji undertook fasts as a penance for 
the lapses of the boys and poured out his soul before the 
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Ashram inmates in utterances which would rank as our 
most precious heritage. 

At the time when Gandhiji returned to India from 
South Africa he had great faith in the good intentions 
of the British rulers. In the First World War he applied himself 
to the task of helping in the war-efforts of the Government 
with utmost sincerity. But he expected the Government to 
reciprocate as sincerely and do the right thing by the Indian 
nation. When those expectations were belied and the Gov- 
ernment even had recourse to repression to curb the rising 
tide of nationalism, his faith in the Government gave way. 
He was moved to righteous ‘indignation and he set out 
to educate the nation in truth, non-violence and courage 
to fight evil. Thus came the movement for the withdrawal 
of voluntary co-operation from the Government and 
Gandhiji’s scheme of national education spread apace. 
Institutions such as Gujarat Vidyapith, Kashi Vidyapith, 
Bihar Vidyapith, Tilak Maharashtra Vidyapith, Jamia 
Milia Islamia and many others were started and the move- 
ment for national education assumed proportions which 
would have appeared inconceivable in the past. Boycott of 
Governmental education, respect for our own civilization 
and culture, resistance to injustice whether within our own 
society or from without, unity among all communities— 
Hindus, Muslims etc., spread of Khadi, a life of sacrifice and 
service, respect for the mother tongue, promotion of national 
literature and culture, arts and music, mass awakening in 
the villages, the birth of a new spirit of sacrifice among large 
masses of people throughout the land—these were some of the 
outstanding achievements of the spread of this national 
education. Through his frequent tours round the country 
from the Himalayas in the North, to Kanyakumari in the 
South, Gandhiji watered the roots of this mighty tree of 
national education. It had been, for him, the sole instru- 
ment for producing non-violent fighters for the cause of the 
country whenever the occasion demanded it. Gandhiji held 
that those who have had national education should look on 
life as an exercise in self-giving through the service of the poor 
and as such they must be ready to assume the role of fighters 
for freedom, whenever the call went forth. 
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The Wardha Scheme of education, which he placed 
before the country was the ripe fruit of all this long expe- 
rience and experimentation. The education in vogue in this 
country under the British had distorted our vision of what 
education stands for. People had an impression that education 
meant something which consisted of the ability to read books, 
something .to which only higher classes were entitled, which 
enabled them to live in ease and comfort and to acquire 
wealth, status and security. Gandhiji gave it a new and true 
meaning: Education is the refinement of character, efficiency 
in manual crafts, delight in service, and equal regard 
for all religions. People have been lowering the moral standard 
of life whilst raising its material standard. They were 
multiplying their material wants and in the process, cramp- 
ing the Spirit more’ and more. Gandhiji tried to save the 
nation from this misfortune and finally came to the conclusion 
that the mere addition of just a little craft-work is not 
going to set right the present educational apparatus. This 
will do good to neither. But if all education is imparted 
through some nationally useful, purposeful activity like a 
village craft, and if such craft is made the medium of 
education, the scheme will naturally become self-supporting 
and will also educate the people. 


*? 


He who believes in truth and non-violence will not put 
his main reliance either on Government whether national 
or foreign or on big organizations. Just as life takes 
shape and evolves independently in every human being 
even so national life must evolve and become strong through 
the individuals becoming pure and strong. 


In the Wardha Scheme Gandhiji has given us _ the 
essence of his educational thought and also of his experiments 
in this regard extending over 30 years. The Wardha Scheme 
thus presents his solution of the difficult problem of national 
education. It remains‘to be seen how the nation receives his 
advice. The prospects are that here too the Merciful Lord 
instead of giving India the chance to commit a mistake will 
produce a situation in which she will have no option but to 
accept this scheme and later when the results have proved 
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its soundness, exclaim in grateful recognition: “Bapu, you 
are indeed our father! You alone will carry us across the 
sea of ignorance to the shore of knowledge!” 


KAKA KALELKAR 


[Translated from Gujarati] 
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SECTION ONE 
NON-CO-OPERATION AND PRESENT EDUCATION 


THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 


The word Education is very much in use these days; 
almost everybody has something to say about it. ‘The schools 
— whether Government or private —are packed with stu- 
dents. So are the colleges. A number of students seeking 
admission to the Gujarat College had to go back disappointed. 
But despite this increasing desire for education hardly anyone 
ponders as to what education really is. Has the education 
we have so far received done us any good? If so, is it pro- 
portionate to the labour and money spent on it? Since scant 
thought is paid to the meaning of education, even less is 
paid to its aims and objects! For most people the main aim 
seems to be to qualify themselves for certain types of govern- 
ment jobs. Usually, people belonging to different trades or 
vocations give up their traditional modes of earning a liveli- 
hood — after being educated —and look for jobs instead, 
which, they feel, will give them a better standing in the eyes 
of others of their community. In our schools there are boys 
belonging to various vocational castes such as masons, black- 
smiths, carpenters, tailors, cobblers etc. But after receiving 
an education, instead of bettering the standards of their tradi- 
tional skills and promoting their vocations still further, they 
give them up as something inferior, and consider it honourable 
to get a clerical post. The parents too share this false notion. 
Thus, both from the point of view of jatz and karma, we are 
getting more deeply entangled in slavery. To my sorrow, I 
have found this condition prevalent everywhere in India in 
my tours round the country and it has often brought tears 
to my cCyées. 

Education is not an aim in itself but, rather, an instru- 
ment, and that type of education alone can be called real 
education which helps us in the building of sound character. 
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No one can truly claim that the present system of education 
in our schools produces this result. On the contrary, there 
are numerous examples of young people having lost the good 
qualities of their character in the schools. An impartial English 
writer once stated that as long as there is no concordance 
between the schools and homes of the students, they will 
continue to suffer in both ways. What they: learn at school 
is totally incompatible with what they learn at home. Since 
life at school is the exact opposite of the life at home, the 
instruction imparted through text-books is like the spurious 
teachings of those who are competent only at preaching and 
not practising. We cannot put the knowledge so acquired 
to any practical use in our home-life. The parents are ignorant 
of what is taught at school; nor do they care about it. The 
labour spent on studies is considered useless drudgery which 
has to be gone through for the sake of the final examination, 
and once this is over what was learnt is forgotten as quickly 
as possible. The charge levelled against us by some English 
critics that we are mere imitators of Western methods is not 
without truth. One of them has likened us to a piece of blotting- 
paper. He believes that as it absorbs the superfluous ink, even 
so we take in only the superfluities, that is, the evil portion 
of Western civilization. We must admit that, up to a point, 
this is a correct summary of our attitude and behaviour. 
Thinking about the reasons for this condition I have felt 
that the chief fault lies in our receiving education through 
the medium of English. It takes about twelve years to obtain 
the -matriculation certificate. But the general knowledge 
acquired over this long period is pitifully inadequate! Be- 
sides, we do not strive to integrate this knowledge with the 
work we have to do. In other words, we do not put it to 
practical use. Instead, most of our efforts are directed to- 
wards gaining a mastery of the English language. Scholars, 
qualified to speak on the subject, have expressed the opinion 
that if what is sought to be taught to the students up to the 
matriculation class was imparted to them through their own 
mother tongue, there would be a saving of at least five years. 
At this rate, on ten thousand matriculates, the people are 
put to a loss of fifty thousand years! This is a very grave 
situation and should cause serious concern to all. Not only 
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that, we also impoverish our own languages in this way. 
When I hear people say —which is quite often — that 
“Gujarati is a poor language’’, it makes me feel indignant. 
If Gujarati, a beloved daughter of Sanskrit, is poor, the fault 
is not of the language but ours, who are responsible for its 
promotion and enrichment. We have neglected it and des- 
pised it. How can it then acquire the power and strength 
which it ought to have? The présent system of education has 
created a gulf between us and our families. To our parents, 
to others in our families, to our women, and to our domestics 
— with whom we live for the greater part of our time — our 
school education has become like hidden wealth. It is 
not of any use whatever to them. We should realize from 
this that where conditions are so far removed from the 
needs of reality, the people can never hope to rise. If we 
were not mere pieces of blotting-paper, after fifty years of 
elucation we should have witnessed a new spirit arising in 
our masses. But, we have no contact with them. And they 
keep away from us because they think we are advanced and 
civilized and look down on them as an uncivilized lot. 


The same holds good about our college education. During 
the years at college, we are supposed to cement and further 
strengthen the foundations of knowledge. But, in fact, it is 
otherwise, for we begin to forget our own language. Many 
develop a feeling of contempt towards their mother-tongue. 
We start carrying on our dealings in poor English — full of 
grammatical errors. We have not yet céined correct technical 
terms for various sciences, and we do not fully understand 
the English terms. By the time we have finished with our 
college education, our intelligence loses all vigour and our 
bodies are weakened. Weak and diseased in body, we become 
victims of tonics and stimulants for the rest of our life. And 
yet the people think, and we too, that we are their leaders, 
their saviours and the makers of their future. If the young men 
of Gujarat who pass out of various colleges seriously mean to 
become saviours of the people I should regard them as brave. 


Although I have drawn a very gloomy picture of the 
state of our education, yet in this gloom lie seeds of hope 
too. I am not suggesting that no Indian should know English. 
Let us do what they have done in Russia’and what they are 
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doing in South Africa and Japan. In the latter country, a 
few selected people acquire a higher knowledge of English, 
translate whatever is worth having into their own language 
—in an easier form — and thus save the people from the 
useless labour of themselves having to learn English. Quite 
a large number among us are familiar with English. They 
may further increase their knowledge of it. And those whose 
health allows it and whose mental vigour is still intact may 
undertake to translate into Gujarati such ideas from English 
and other foreign languages as are likely to do good to our 
masses. If we strive long enough we can change the present 
trend of education, and impart the knowledge of new sciences 
and new ideas only through the medium of Gujarati. It is 
not impossible to impart the knowledge of the sciences of 
medicine, navigation and electricity through Gujarati. It is 
absurd to think that one can have a knowledge of anatomy 


or perform operations only after one has acquired the knowledge 
of English. 


About 85% of India’s population are engaged in agri- 
culture. Ten per cent are engaged in various other crafts 
and majority of them are weavers. The rest of the five per 
cent constitute the educated class — the politicians, lawyers, 
doctors etc. If those belonging to this class really desire to 
serve the people, they must acquire some knowledge at least, 
of the occupations of the ninety-five per cent of the people. 
And it should be the duty of the ninety-five per cent of the 
people that they acquife a. proper knowledge of their traditional 
occupations. If this be correct, our schools must provide for 
the teaching of these two occupations — agriculture and 
weaving, to the students from childhood onwards. In order 
to create the right conditions for imparting knowledge of 
agriculture and weaving, all our schools should be located 
away from densely populated parts of cities, in surroundings 
where we may have big fields and where classes may be 
conducted in the open. In such schools, play for boys should 
consist in ploughing the fields. The idea that if our boys 
and young people do not have foot-ball, cricket and such other 
games, their life would become too drab is completely er- 
roneous. The boys of our peasants never get to play cricket, 
but there is no lack of joy or innocent zest in their life. 
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Thus, it is not difficult to change the present trend of 
education. The need is for public opinion to organize itself 
round this view and to assert itself. The Government will 
then have to change the present policy. Besides, those who 
like the above scheme should come forward to undertake 
experiments in keeping with it until public opinion is ready 
to accept it. If people find that their endeavours in this 
direction have borne good fruit, they will themselves like to 
do the same. I think that such experiments should not require 
the outlay of much expenditure. In any case, the question 
of expenditure is not very important. My intention in writing 
about this matter is to ask the readers to find out what real 
education is, and my purpose would be served if it is found 
helpful in this search. 

From the original in Gujarati from Samalochak, October 1916. 


2 
THE CALL FOR THE STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 
I 


[The main part of the speech in Gujarati, delivered before the 
students of Ahmedabad on 28-9-’20.] 


The students in the Punjab were subjected to all sorts 
of indignities. They were not only made to walk 16 to 18 
miles a day and-some of them whipped, but they were also 
asked to come every day to the appointed place to salute the 
Union Jack. I leave it to you to judge how, if the Union 
Jack—and for that matter God himself—is given a 
salute in this way, they who were thus forced and God Him- 
self would feel. Furthermore, some were expelled from the 
colleges. Some of these students wrote to me about their 
plight. They felt that they were now completely helpless and 
their future was bleak. If the students have anything to learn 
from the happenings in the Punjab, it is this: that they must 
get rid of the lure of colleges and drive out of their minds 
the idea that if they do not go to college, they will lose their 
bread. When I went to Lahore, I could see from the joy 
which I noticed on the faces of the students, that this lure 
of college education had considerably waned. If I had given 
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way to a feeling of despair and shown them wrong sympathy 
saying that their future was really lost because they had 
been expelled from the colleges, it would have only streng- 
thened their infatuation. What could the Government have 
done if the boys had never gone to Government colleges? 
I tell you that if the students had not gone to colleges the 
Government could not have done any harm to them. It could 
not have forced them to offer salute to the Union Jack. After 
all, the greatest fear the students had was simply this, namely, 
that if they did not offer salute to the Union Jack they would 
die. If these students had been studying in their own indepen- 
dent colleges, nobody could have done them any harm. But 
because they were in Government schools, the Government 
was able to impose its will upon them and desecrate their 
sense of self-respect. Our struggle for Independence depends 
a great deal upon the character of our students. Their strength 
will help us to win it; their weakness, on the other hand, 
will defer it almost indefinitely. It is true that I have laid 
great stress on the boycott of the Councils. I know that all 
men are idol-worshippers; therefore, if the leaders who are 
fit to go to the Assemblies do not go, it will have a trernendous 
effect on our people. And because this can be done now, 
it must be done immediately. But I assure you that if you 
vacate all the schools and colleges run by the Government, 
you will see the face of India changed within a month. If 
every school-boy suddenly quits school tomorrow, it will 
produce an effect both on the Government and the people 
which nothing else can do. It will be even greater than that 
of the boycott of law-courts by the lawyers. When the students 
leave schools, the Government will at once realize that its 
Tansa Water Lake—but why go so far, let us say the Dudhe- 
shwar Water Reservoir—has run dry. The achievement of 
freedom for India depends—to a large extent—upon stu- 
dents, because the students are young while the lawyers are 
generally old grown-up people. They are tied up with their 
occupations. But the students are free from such commit- 
ments. Lawyers have to earn their living through their pro- 
fession; they are thus bound to it by selfish interest, and it is 
somewhat difficult to persuade them to renounce it. However, 
students have no such interest in their schools; therefore, 
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“it is easier for them to leave their institufions, if they would 
only give up the craze for Government institutions. 


It will be asked why the students should boycott schools 
and colleges? In fact, eminent leaders like our great Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, who is steeped in religious lore 
and has a great record of public service, Shri Shastriji, who is 
one of our greatest thinkers and others,—even Lala Lajpatrai, 
are pleading against this movement. They have warned that 
this move to ask the students to leave their schools and colleges 
is fraught with great danger. I would not like you not to pay 
attention to their views. You must give the fullest considera- 
tion to what these leaders who are eminent patriots say and 
leave the schools and colleges only when you feel even after 
that that what I say is correct. 

The question may be.asked, how is it that the education 
which we are receiving has all of a sudden turned evil? How- 
ever bad the Government may be, if the schools and colleges 
are well-managed, if the professors and teachers are good, 
then why should we leave them? This question might arise 
in the mind of each one of you. 

The policy of the Government could be put up with. 
Until the Punjab happenings and the Khilafat episode, I can 
assure you that when I was there I was confident that we 
would surely obtain justice. I used to tell the Muslims that 
they would certainly get at least what Prime Minister Lloyd 
George had promised them. But, instead of justice, we received 
a savage kick and the worst intrigues and measures were 
resorted to to hush up the great injustice done to the people. 
As to the breach of promises committed in the matter of 
Khilafat even a child can understand it. 

The people who were subjected to heinous oppression 
in the Punjab were not the masses but educated folk. 


The Government has robbed us of our dignity. If a 
dacoit plunders our home and carries off our wealth and then 
says to us: “‘I have set up a school from the wealth which I 
have taken from you; join that school and receive your edu- 
cation there, what reply shall we make?’ I am sure we will 
tell him that we do not want his education. If I am robbed 
of my wealth and other belongings, I would put up with it 
because I can re-acquire them. But if I am deprived of my 
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respect and robbed of my manliness, how can I regain them? 
If my nose is cut off, how can it be made whole? The high- 
waymen of Kathiawad used to cut off the nose of the travellers 
and there was a doctor who could reset it and make it whole. 
But there is no doctor who could make whole the nose of 
India which has been cut off by this atrocious Government. 
We alone can make it whole. Do we not throw away the 
best milk if it gets contaminated with poison? Even so it 
is for the best education. I suspect that these happenings 
have not caused as much pain to Malaviyaji and Shastriji as 
they have caused me. If they also feel that the policy which | 
the Government has pursued in these matters is poison in 
the form of milk, they will agree with me. I regret to say 
that these great leaders of ours have failed to detect the poison 
in the education the Government is giving us. 


If we fail to react to the situation and take there indig- 
nities lying down we will lose our self-respect for all time, 
and will be rendered unfit to demonstrate our spirit of indepen- 
dence. You are not children who cannot think for themselves 
or act on their own. Therefore, inform your parents and other 
elders of your resolve in a respectful manner and quit your 
schools and coJleges from tomorrow. But I should like you to 
realize fully the conditions of the freedom which boys and 
girls above the age of sixteen have a right to get. 


Those of you alone have the right to give up these schools 
whose minds and hearts are seized by a fire and who feel 
that they cannot any longer endure the rule of this Govern- 
ment; who feel that it is contaminated with poison and that 
it is a matter of shame for them to live under it. Just as we 
cannot accept charity from a bandit who has robbed us of 
our all even so should we refuse to receive the education 
imparted by this foreign Government. In this lies respect 
towards our mother, father, teacher and our leaders; in this, 
our obedience to them. He alone whose heart demands that 
he must do so has the right to boycott the schools and colleges. 
If you think that I am right and there is truth in what I have 
said, then do give up your schools and colleges from tomorrow. 

To the students who ask — ‘““Then, where are other 
schools and colleges that we can attend?” my reply is that 
they still need to wait and consult their parents because they 
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are still in doubt. How can I have any doubt about the pro- 
priety of getting out of a room in which there is a deadly 
snake? You read the resolution passed by the Congress on 
this matter; it does not contain any promise to find new schools 
for you. Your decision should be to give up your present 
schools regardless of whether you have new schools or not. 
The question is simple: Are you prepared to boycott the 
present schools which have become poison to us? My answer 
is that you must. 


Let none think from this that I am against education 
or that I want to make this an occasion to spread my ideas 
about it. I am endeavouring to spread my views on the sub- 
ject of education through national schools, and I am sure 
that if at any time I feel that I should intensify and speed up 
this campaign I will find the appropriate means for doing so. 
But it is from the point of view of the duty of a soldier that 
I am pleading for the boycott of schools and colleges. When 
war breaks out, students leave off their studies, law-courts 
are closed and the jails are emptied. Often, even prisoners 
turn over a new leaf and plunge into the fight. In the same 
way, the time has arrived for us to fight. If our people had 
arms and knew how to use them, we would have seen thou- 
sands of swords being taken out of their sheaths and brandished 
into air, but this cannot be in India. At the moment, how- 
ever, I am putting this question before the people in the usual 
worldly way. What I am saying is very simple, namely, that 
we cannot accept any charity, we cannot accept any help 
at the hands of a Government which has inflicted such grie- 
vous insults on us. If you accept this, then there should be no 
question as to whether there are other schools or not. You 
have therefore to take a decision merely on the basis of this 
consideration, namely, whether or not it has become the duty 
of the students to immediately leave their present schools. 
What are the students to do after leaving the schools? What 
are they to do during the period of transition when they are 
unemployed? You can ask these and such other questions, 
but they still do not affect the principle. I do not place before 
you the numerous corollaries which follow from it. You have 
to decide on the basis of the main principle, and then follow 
it in action unflinchingly. But I consider it my duty to add 
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that once the doubt is removed, no student has the right to 
remain either in school or college because of his weakness. 
This is not the time for the people to show indecision. 


IT 


[Summary of Gandhiji’s speech in Gujarati delivered next day 
at the same place and addressed mainly to teachers.] 


I myself was once a teacher. And the claim may be 
advanced that I am still one. I have experience in education 
since I have made experiments in that field, as a result of 
which I hold the belief that a race whose teachers have 
lost their sense of self-respect can never rise. 


Our teachers have certainly lost their sense of self-respect. 
They agree to do the very things — out of helplessness — 
which they do not want to do. Not that they are actually 
made to do those things, but there is a subtle subconscious 
compulsion working on their minds. They are afraid of the 
threats or admonitions of their superior officers, of the possible 
cut in their salaries or stoppage of promotion etc. Now we 
are faced with a situation when it is the duty of the teachers 
to stake their all —their life, property and salaries, and to 
put before the students the naked truth as it is. If they cannot 
do so they should give up the present means of their liveli- 
hood. If I can make this clear to you and convince you of » 
its truth I will have achieved the purpose I have set myself 
today. Great teachers like Shastriji are against me. Pandit 
Malaviyaji — the maker and founder of so great an institution 
as the Hindu University — believes that I am leading the 
people astray. Many of the nationalists are also in doubt. 
Yet I feel that I am on the right path. 


A gentleman who has recently returned from Baghdad 
was telling me his experiences. They amazed me. I say that 
I find it unbearable to live in India. If I were not thinking 
of non-co-operation all the twenty-four hours —it is this 
thought which soothes me during sleep,—it would really 
become impossible for me to live here. I dare say that the 
illiterate Arabs of Baghdad are infinitely more advanced than 
we. The gentleman I have referred to is not an ordinary man. 
He was holding a good post in Government service in Baghdad. 
He is not an enemy of the British Government. He told me 
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just what he saw there. Gangabehn asked him: ‘‘Will British 
rule continue there?” He replied, “‘Is it India?” So long as 
there is one ‘single Englishman in Mesopotamia the Arabs 
will not rest. The Arabs have no modern weapons — the little 
they may have would be useless in any case, — but they have 
one thing: ““This is our land. Those whom we do not want 
to live here cannot stay here even for a moment.” 


They made short work of all the Sikh soldiers the British 
Government sent there to suppress them. I do not teach the 
Indians to do so. On the contrary I stop the people from 
taking this path. The Arabs had no enmity with the Sikhs. 
Then what was their aim? The English made them big pro- 
mises — to construct good roads and railways and give them 
education and provide them with many other facilities for 
their comfort and happiness. But the Arabs knew one thing, 
They told the Britishers: ““You have come here to subjugate 
us; you must leave.” And now we see that the Muslims of 
Mesopotamia are driving out the English from their country 
even earlier than the Muslims of this country. 


The aeroplanes of the British do not frighten them. 
Neither do other weapons even more powerful and destructive. 
They go about fearlessly holding their lives in their hands. 
They have nothing to lose to the enemy. They are not fighting 
for their wealth and possessions. Even their clothes are made 
of leather. They have no houses; a nomad community, they 
live in tents. They are out to save their country — save its 
independence, a sandy desert though it is. They will not 
allow anyone without their permission to enter the holy land 
of Baghdad sanctified by a multitude of their revered Pirs. 
The English, the Sikhs and others cannot live there except 
with their consent. 


The Arabs are certainly superior to us. They only are 
really happy who are fired with a patriotic urge and have the 
daring to say: ““This is our land. If anyone raises his finger 
against it we will cut off that finger; we will permit no one 
here who has hostile designs against us.” If we are under the 
impression that we are civilized while the Arabs are primitive 
barbarians, we are doing them an injustice. Though living 
under subjection we can still have some ease and comfort. 


PA 
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As long as we are in love with the bodily pleasures, we are 
inferior to the Arabs. 


Our ancestors have enjoined in the Vedas*and the Upa- 
nishads that we must preserve the sanctity of this holy land. 
Others are to be permitted to set foot on it only as guests, 
Those who have lost their independence have lost their all, 
including their dharma. 

I do not accept the view that under the British we can 
observe our religion more freely than under the Muslims. 
I know that Muslim rulers were tyrants, that they were 
autocrats and their attitude towards the people was dicta- 
torial. But British sovereignty is totally irreligious, it 1s un- 
godly. It has imperilled the very existence of our religion. 

In the countries around us the condition of Pathans, 
Iranians and Arabs is better than ours. They do not get any 
education such as we do, still they are superior to us. 

Such are the conditions in which we are living. I hope 
I have been able to impress on your minds the horror of it. 
Having said so much about it, let me now put my case before 
the teachers. I have come to the conclusion that as long as 
we are not prepared to sacrifice the type of education we 
are receiving at present, it will not be possible for us to achieve 
freedom for our country. 

Nowadays many students come to see me and consult 
me regarding their difficulties. Though I cannot agree with 
them, yet I sympathise with them. They ask me whether if 
they leave the present schools it would be possible for us 
immediately to provide them with other suitable schools. 
This indicates infatuation — born of an ill-conceived craze 
for the present system. Nobody will accuse me of hostility 
towards education. I cannot sit even for a moment without 
either thinking or reading. But when there is a fire raging 
all about us we cannot sit and read the Bible or Dickens. 
India is afire today and we must give up the attraction for 
the present education. 

If you are convinced that the English have perpetrated 
ereat injustice on India in regard to the Khilafat question 
and the Punjab atrocities, then you should be able to realize 
that as long as they do not fully atone for it and cleanse their 
hearts it will be a great sin on our part to accept any charity 
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from them. It will not do for you to accept the payment of 
your salaries from them and for the students to receive their 
education. We do not go to a demon to get education from 
him. Even the best education delivered by unclean hands 
is unclean. The English however desire to pass off even their 
uncleanliness as cleanliness. 


The timidity and the servility which afflict us today 
and the many illusions under which we labour are all the 
result of English education. It is entirely incorrect to say 
that had we not received English education we would not 
have developed any political consciousness much less launched 
any political movement such as we are doing today. 

We lack that spirit to die for the country which the 
Arabs have. I make bold to prophesy that as long as we do 
not get out of this fallen state, India will not attain indepen- 
dence. 

I venture to say to both teachers and professors that if 
they want to instil zeal and courage in our people they should 
resign their posts immediately. The teacher who resigns will 
be teaching a greatest lesson to his students. 

If the teachers would take courage and be brave, if they 
would understand that they cannot accept payment of their 
salaries from a Government which does not do justice and 
refuses to atone for their wrong deeds, Gujarat would im- 
mediately become free. If teachers would proclaim coura- 
geously that even if they have to beg for alms, they would 
still insist on giving only a real national type of education, 
I am sure the gods would come out from their heavenly 
abodes into the sky to see this noble spectacle and shower 
money on them to enable them to succeed in their mission. 


Ill 
[From a speech in Gujarati before the students of Surat on 6- 10-’20.] 


I made up the accounts of what the Government has 
given us and taken from us and I found that there is more 
on the debit side than on the credit side. There is more of 
- taking than of giving in the reforms. The power of the Govern- 
ment does not lie in machine guns but in our fascination 
for it. Dwijendra Nath Tagore has called this fascination the 
maya-mriga —the golden deer which deceived Rama. It is 
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of three kinds: the lure of Councils, the lure of law-courts and 
the lure of education. I am leaving out the lure of titles be- 
cause very few people have them. But many of us are caught 
up in the meshes of the foregoing three. Our learned and 
aged leader Lala Lajpatrai is caught in it. Malaviyaji Maharaj 
upon whom I look with veneration also thinks that I have 
lost my head and that I am misleading the people. He thinks 
that we must take part in the Councils and it is our duty to 
go to schools. to my mind, however, doing so is wrong. 


If I cannot convince the lawyers of this truth, there is 
reason for it. I know how deeply entangled they are in their 
attachment to money. It is difficult for them to give up the 
love of their children, their easy chair and motor-car and 
to accept poverty. But the students have no such difficulty. 
One can easily direct them to the right path. If they continue 
to receive the present education which befits them only for 
slavery and to go to schools with a view to getting jobs and 
I do not stop them, then the roots of the Government cannot 
be shaken. I want to shake those roots and dig them out. 
The Government gets its nourishment — the water and the 
manure — from the students. And this water which the 
students provide to the plant of the Government is like that 
of the Niagara falls which would be equal in volume to the 
combined mass of water from Ganga, Yamuna and Brahma- 
putra. You should be able to understand from this that you 
must give up this education — the greatest link in the chain 
of our slavery. Giving up of this education is the A. B. C. — 
the indispensable preliminary of the fight for independence. 
As long as I do not teach you this A. B. C. of the struggle 
for freedom from slavery, all else would be in vain. If you 
go on pouring milk in an unclean vessel, the vessel will not 
be cleansed but the milk will turn unclean. We are like an 
unclean vessel contaminated by the pollution of slavery, and 
education will not do us any good as long as we remain so. 
We must, therefore, become pure first. If we do not learn 
law and medicine for some time, India will not sink down 
into abysmal ruin, but the continuance of slavery will surely 
lead to this catastrophe. India will then become the land not 
of human beings but of brutes. If a man cannot speak out his 
mind — cannot frankly tell what he sincerely feels to be true 
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in his heart because of the fear of displeasing the authorities, 
it is slavery. And the first lesson we have to learn is to get 
rid of this fear which is corrupting our souls. May the Jalian- 
wala atrocities and the insult inflicted on Islam fire you with 
the same yearning and passion for freedom as are consuming 
me. 


IV 
[From a speech to students at Kashi. ] 


I had an occasion some months ago to tell you about 
the need of self-control. Today also I have come here to speak 
of the same thing in my own way. Some people have charged 
that I am misguiding the students these days. I want to tell 
you that being fully aware of my responsibility I do not want 
to misguide anybody. As for the students, I cannot even 
think of misguiding them. I was also a student once, and, 
as a student, I was always respectful to my elders. Besides, 
I am father of four sons and hundreds of boys have come to 
me for help in their difficulties to all of whom I claim even 
today to be in the place of a father. It is clear that words 
designed to deceive and mislead the boys cannot come out 
of my mouth. 

But these days the times are such that the elders think 
I am doing injustice to them through my present activities, 
They feel that I have also strayed a little from the path of 
truth which I claim to follow and that my language these 
days lacks that discrimination upon which I insist. I have 
given serious thought to these charges, but my conscience 
tells me that I am not using indiscriminate language. 

* ok 

A speech by Panditji* has appeared in the Leader. I 
find that it has been published with his approval. I want to 
draw your attention to a sentence occurring in that speech 
where he says, ‘‘Give full consideration to this problem and 
then do what your conscience tells you.” I also want to tell 
you the same thing. And if you have any doubt about what 
your conscience says, if you cannot decide it yourself in your 
mind, you should not accept what I say or what anybody 
else says but only what the revered Panditji says. 


* i.e, Malaviyaji. 


P, E-2 
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An action can be said to have been prompted by con- Hy 
science only if it is pure and its motive and the result are 
also pure. Not only that, the scriptures have laid down another 
condition in regard to this, namely, that he alone can claim 
to be guided by his conscience who practises self-control, 
non-violence, truth and non-possession. If you are not a 
brahmachari, if you lack compassion, respect for elders, dis- 
crimination or truth, you cannot claim any of your actions 
to have been guided by conscience. But if your heart is endowed 
with all these virtues, if you have given up Western ways, 
if you feel the presence of God in your heart, then you are 
entitled to disobey even your parents — albeit in a respectful 
manner. In that case, you can claim freedom of action and | 
you will be right in acting as you are doing. I know that 

in the West there is a reign of anarchy among the students | 
who recognize no law save that of their fancy. But I do not ~ 
want our students to take to that sort of licence. I would 

be unworthy of the mission for which I am working if I should 
think of encouraging you to take to licence. Why, then, do I 

tell you that it is your duty to give up schools and colleges? 

Do I want to interrupt your studies and spoil your student 
career? No; I am still living the life of a student myself. But 

I want to tell you that he who has not learnt the lesson of 
liberty — and you cannot learn it by reading Mill’s Liberty — 
has learnt nothing. 


** * * 


If you do not acquire the power of peaceful non-co- 
operation like Sita, who — as a prisoner in Ashoka Vatika — 
gave up the kingly food supplied by Ravana and the use of 
numerous maids waiting upon her and was content to live 
on mere leaves and fruits, there is no doubt that India would 
be ruined and would continue to rot in slavery. : 

If every man and woman in the country today could 
join in having one single purpose, India would soon gain her 
freedom. But in all countries which have launched such 
struggle, there have been differences also; they ultimately 
achieved their goal through singleness of purpose. We too have 
to go through much the same trials and tribulations as were 
encountered by other nations to reach our goal. However, 
you must not give up civility of behaviour. You must be! — 
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| odest and humble in your attitude and manners. You will 
not despise or tease the students who differ from you, You 
have to conduct yourself in such a way that the distrust about 
you existing in the minds of some of our respected brothers 
may be dispelled. If after leaving your present schools you 
improve your conduct and try to become better boys and girls 
you will get their blessings. But if you give up the college 
without full deliberation as to what it means and just pursue 
selfish ends, indulge in self-exaltation, abandon the duty of 
service and contract evil ways, you will cause serious distress 
to them and to me. In case you are not able to make up your 
mind and prefer to act according to the advice of the elders, 
I would say that you had better abide by the advice tendered 
by Panditji. But if your mind is made up and you do not need 
anybody’s advice, if your conscience tells you insistently and 
unmistakably that non-co-operation is your duty, then you 
must certainly leave the educational institutions you are 
attending. Panditji himself will then bless you and will not 
stop you. 
Non-co-operation, however, demands great self-control. 
If you suffer from intolerance, you cannot be a non-co-opera- 
tor. About the duty you owe to your parents, I would only 
say that if you have taken the decision, you go to them res- 
pectfully and convince them of the justness of your step. 
And if you then feel that what they say has shaken you and 
weakened your resolve, you should then follow their advice. 
I want that every action of yours should be guided by sense 
of dharma — devotion to duty and perfect humility. If you 
neglect the observance of dharma you will be breaking the 
pledge solemnly taken while leaving the school. You must 
therefore first learn the lesson of humility and be ready for 
making heavy sacrifices. I say ‘heavy’ because in our present 
fallen state we have lost manliness and the giving up of the 
means of livelihood has become for us a great sacrifice. 
Finally I repeat that you should first consult the teachers 
in whom you have confidence and Malaviyaji and leave your 
schools and colleges after full deliberation and with their 
blessings. 
Navajivan, 5-12-20 
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3 
THE PREVAILING SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 
(A Conversation) 


Indian friend: Is the present system of education then 
wrong? | 
Gandhiji: The question does not arise at all. However I 
have no difficulty in answering it. I do say that it is wrong. 
The medium of instruction being English, the burden on the 
students’ brains had doubled. I feel very deeply about this 
question. Men like Prof. Jadunath Sarkar support the view 
that those who have received their education through this 
foreign medium have lost their intellectual vigour. It has 
destroyed our power of imagination — the power to create 
and to invent. The whole of our time is taken up in learning 
the pronunciation and the idiom of a foreign tongue. It is 
useless toil forced on us from without, with the result that we 
have become blind imitators of European civilization — mere 
blotting papers. Instead of learning and adopting their good 
points we have merely copied ‘them. As a result, a wide 
gulf has been created between us and the common people. 
We cannot explain to them in the language which they 
understand even such simple subjects as the laws of health 
and other things conducive to social good, not to speak 
of politics. We have now become as degenerate as the Brah- 
manas of the older generation or even more degenerate than 
they because their hearts were not unclean; they were like 
the trustees of the civilization of the nation. We are not even 
that. We are misusing our education and yet behaving as 
though we were the saviours of the common people. I 
would wish you to argue with me on this question. But I 
may tell you that these ideas of mine are not of recent origin; 
they are the result of my experience over a number of years. 
English friend: We have not given any serious conside- 
ration to this problem. Therefore we can only say that we 
will consider it. 


Gandhiji: This is all right. I forgot to say one thing, — 
namely, that this system has killed our soul. As worshippers 
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of Mammon you have evolved a system of education which is 
entirely materialistic in its aim and conception, with the result 
that the Hindus could not get any religious education. Its 
effects in England have not been so bad because there the 
elders of the Church are able to arrange for some religious 
education at least. 

Indian friend: The fact is that you do not want your 
children to be educated with the help of ill-gotten wealth; 
is it not? 

Gandhiji: Yes. Not only do I not want them to be educated 
with the help of ill-gotten wealth but also under those who 
got it thus. I have said that we should have nothing to do 
with the schools being run under a Government for which we 
have no respect or love. I will tell you one simple thing. 
There was a time when I used to sing — ‘‘God save the King” 
with great enthusiasm. Not only that, I made even my non- 
English-knowing boys to learn it by heart. When I came to 
Rajkot from Africa I taught it to the students of the Training 
College there because I thought that every really loyal citizen 
should know it. But what is the position today? I now feel 
that I simply cannot sing it any longer, nor can I ask others 
to sing it. I will gladly say that I hope King George as a 
man will live long, but I cannot honestly wish that an empire 
which has made itself contemptible in the eyes of men and 
God should survive even for a moment. 

Indian friend: You have said that you do not approve of 
the method of teaching. 

Gandhijt: Yes, that is true. 

Indian friend: Our universities are run and adminis- 
tered by Indians who also frame their policies. 

Gandhiji: Yes, that is so. If the universities would listen 
to me, I would ask them to tear off and throw away their 
charters. And then I will say that this university is ours. If 
they tell me that the Government will stop its grant to the 
university, I am ready to assure them that I would bring 
them all the money they may need. I only want them to 
turn the universities into national institutions. What did I 
say to Panditji (i.e. Malaviyaji)? I told him: You please 
return the Charter to the Viceroy and you may also return 
the money given by the Princes to them if they want it. We 
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will beg if there is a deficit. If you are capable of begging 
from the Princes, I can beg from the people. 

Indian friend: But what wrong has the Charter done 
to us? 

Gandhiji: The Charter is the root of all the trouble. It is 
the thin end of the wedge which clears the way for any amount 
of control and interference by the Government. It is on 
account of the Charter that the Hindu University will welcome 
and honour the Duke of Connought. How can I tolerate 
that? Smt. Besant once told me that I appeared to her to be 
leading the country towards a revolution. She meant it in 
disparagement, but she was right. Only the revolution I am 
after would be an evolutionary revolution. But revolution 
there must be. There is no alternative. 

Navajivan, 30-12-'20 


. 4 
THREE CONDITIONS OF NON-CO-OPERATION 


No student believing in Non-co-operation should do any- 
thing which may lead to a breach of peace. A non-co-opera- 
tor should accept three conditions: The first is peace. You 
should do nothing which may violate it. You must never be 
angry nor indulge in calling your opponents names, or hoot- 
ing at them, or beating them. Unless you are prepared to 
abide by these conditions you should not join this movement. 

Non-co-operation must be perfectly peaceful; there is 
no place in it for the use of sword. Anything which smacks of 
violence is a sword; thus violent speech or hands are swords 
in the same way asa piece of iron with a sharp edge. The 
second condition is self-control; you must have control over 
yourself. The third condition is Yajna. One must. acquire 
purity through Yajna or sacrifice. You should not leave your 
schools unless you feel that you have acquired it. There are 
about 60 students here today. The Vidyapith will be able to 
get on well even if the number declines to five. If the founda- 
tion is pure the structure of Swaraj may be raised upon it. 


He who has not purified himself will not add to the purity of — 


its foundation; he will on the contrary bring it into disrepute. 


f, 
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I should therefore ask the students desiring to join this insti- 
tution that if you do not desire to fulfil these conditions you 
ought to leave it. 


Navajivan, 15-11-720 


5 
SWARAJ THROUGH YARN 
1 | 


| [From Gandhiji’s speech in Gujarati before teachers and students 
of the Gujarat Vidyapith, 13-1-’21.] 


I have been able to see certain things clearly in my 
life only on certain occasions. Thus, during the movement 
for the repeal of the Rowlatt Bill it suddenly occurred to me 
one day when I was in Nadiad that the people were not yet 
ready for the civil disobedience of law. In the same way an 
idea has seized my mind for the last three or four days: What 
are we to do if we want the Non-co-operation movement 
to succeed, to get the students to take part in it and to win 
Swaraj in one year? I will now place before you what I have 
believed to be true for a long time. I have always had faith 
in this thing but an aspect of why I had this faith in it I 
have come to understand more clearly only now. 


I have not come to tell you anything as the Kulpati (i.e. 
The Chancellor) of this institution. I have come not only to 
advise you but to obtain your opinion on the matter — as an 
elder brother might. Of course, I am going to tender this 
advice with great earnestness. I have never put it to you 
with as much emphasis and faith as I am going to do today. 
If you say that to give up schools, to live without education is 
like committing suicide, I would say, do commit suicide. I 
am sure God will forgive you for it. Hitherto I have been 
serving you a variety of palatable dishes, but today I have 
to come to tell you that if you want to make the non-co- 
operation movement successful, you have to devote all 
your time to spinning. This will appear to you as a new idea 
and it might even shock you. To those, who want to do 
their B.A. and who have been told that this Vidyapith will 
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give you this degree, I would say that for India today the 
plying of the Charkha is the highest degree which can be 
awarded to anybody. It may seem an over-statement but it 
is not. I sincerely believe in it and I say it to you because I 
want to see the same zest and earnestness in your thoughts as 
I find in mine. 


India passed out of our hands because we gave up 
Swadeshi. In India, spinning was not a vocation confined 
to any particular class. Every woman, whatever her class, 
spun. A large number of men also spun. The spinners of 
Dacca muslin were men. But they had taken to it as a voca- 
tion. Generally, however, spinning was not thought of as a vo- 
cation but as a duty. As long as there was spinning in the 
country, India was prosperous. The cloth we produced met 
not only our internal needs, but past history shows that we 
produced much more and a good deal was sent abroad. The 
East India Company, by the most unfair and unholy means 
imaginable, destroyed our cloth-weaving industry, waged 
wars for the sake of money, seized ports, monopolized trade 
and eventually established a vast empire. As long as we do 
not show repentance, do not atone for the atrocities commit- 
ted on our forefathers, how can we hope to win Swaraj? 
We cannot gain it by punishing the evil-doers. We have to 
give up the method of punishment. We have to acquire 
power not by punishing the opponents but by purifying 
ourselves and thus indeed have we to stop them from ruling 
over our country. If you agree that they should continue 
to remain here and rule us because of the want of truth and 
purity on our part and that we have to win back indepen- 
dence only through right means, what should then be our 
duty? The answer is, we must atone for our sins. We must 
start spinning as we did in days gone by. We have not to 
do this in place of any other work, but by using the idle 
hours of the people and in this way to lift India out from 
its present degraded condition. Our atonement will be comp- 
lete only when men, women and children all begin to spin. 

The advocates of the boycott of British goods preach 
it in order to bring Lancashire down on its knees. To me, 
however, it seems that rather than bringing others down on 
their knees we had better apply ourselves to acquiring the 
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strength which will help us to resist the attempt by others to 
bring us down on our knees. If we want to close our doors 
against Japan, England and America, we should produce 
all the cloth that we need ourselves. As long as we do 
not produce the requisite quantity of yarn, we cannot manu- 
facture the requisite quantity of cloth. Experienced indus- 
trialists say that if we want all the cloth we need to be produced 
by the mills, it will take about fifty years to set up the number 
of mills necessary for the purpose. You can never ameliorate 
the conditions of the crores of our countrymen through the 
mills. Large numbers of men and women go almost without 
cloth at present; you cannot provide clothing to them through 
mills. No country has ever lived merely on agriculture; it 
cannot. There must be some subsidiary industry to supple- 
ment agriculture. That subsidiary industry is weaving. 
Unless we resuscitate that industry and learn it, all our 
education would be to no purpose. 


If what I have said is correct — and the National Cong- 
ress has openly admitted its truth by a resolution — what are 
we to do now? If we are sincere in our resolve to achieve 
independence in the next nine months, the real education 
for students would be to put an end to the want of cloth 
in India. India suffers at present not so much from the famine 
of food as from the famine of cloth. Sixty crores of rupees are 
sent out of the country annually for this much-needed cloth. 
India is importing at present forty crore pounds of yarn 
from abroad. We must begin to spin all this yarn in our 
homes. There is no paucity of weavers but there is a paucity 
of spinners at present. I have not yet got the exact figure for 
the weavers, but their number is roughly fifty lakhs or more. 
If we want to save all this money we must begin spinning. 
Just think how many thousands of men could be provided 
with employment, if these sixty crores of rupees were invested 
in industries in our own country. We should use cloth as 
sparingly and with as much care as we do ghee. We cannot 
afford to consume any amount of cloth that we like. If we 
can do with a kurta, we should not want anything more. If a 
short dhoti serves our purpose we should not use a long one. 
In order to save sixty crores of rupees we should be pre- 
pared to make an equally great sacrifice. 
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If the students devote the rest of this year to this task, 
I am sure that we shall obtain Swaraj at the end of it as has 
been promised in the Congress resolution. But it requires hard 
work. We can achieve our goal only on certain conditions. 
Let the students stop their studies and become labourers 
for the service of India. If you do not ask for any remune- 
ration for the labour that you do, it will be very kind of you 
and do great credit to you, but those who want remunera- 
tion may well ask for it and will get it. 


If you consider me fit and qualified to tender any ad- 


vice to you, I ask of you that you leave your schools and 


colleges. If you have the desire and the will to take full 
part in the struggle for Swaraj, you spin as much yarn as you 
can for India. Spin daily for six hours and if that is not pos- 
sible at least for four hours. I do not say that you must 
entirely stop your studies; though I do not think that if you 
do so it will result in any deterioration in your intellectual 
power. Those whose minds are not impure always retain their 
intellectual powers. My experience is that I could think better 
when I was in jail and had no books to read. Excessive reading 
has putrefied our brains. That is why I told you that you spin 
for six hours and devote the rest of your time to reading. 
When you have learnt spinning and become proficient in it, 
some of you may go even to the villages and carry the mes- 
sage of spinning there. If however you have not that confi- 
dence in yourself you may stay in the colleges. But I am sure 
of one thing that we cannot get Swaraj without all of us de- 
voting four to six hours every day to spinning. You can learn 
spinning in a month or at the most in three months and then 
you may go to the villages and spread spinning there. Produc- 
tion of yarn so as to put an end to its continual famine is the 
most potent means available to us for taking India forward 
on the way to our goal. Besides, if we do not do so, how else 
can we produce the voters—the electorates, which we 
have undertaken to do according to the Constitution of the 
Congress? What message can I give to the villages of Gujarat 
today? Shall I ask them to abuse the English? Or give them 
arms? If not, what am I to say to them? The only message 
I have is that everybody must start spinning immediately. 


When I see a villager purchasing his cloth from Ahmedabad 
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I am pained. The duty of Swadeshi demands that every 
village must produce all its needs locally. I appeal to the 
Principal and the teachers present here that for a year from 
now this should be their programme and they should devote 
themselves to training and preparing the students to go 
to the village. 

It will be enough if you can he ene the following 
during this year: giving up English and improving your 
Gujarati, learning Hindustani and the Urdu script, and 
achieving a mastery of spinning. If you do this, we.shall be 
ready for further work next year. Indeed, I would like us to 
continue to follow this programme until Swaraj is gained. 
But if this does not seem possible, you should at least follow 
it for a year. This is the message I give you today. 

You are free to ask any questions—to remove whatever 
doubts you may have. So, do not hesitate. I do not want a 
single student who has no faith in it to accept this new 
programme. Accept it only if it appeals to your intellect 
and heart. 3 


Questions and Answers 


A student: How will spinning help the non-co-operation 
movement? 

Gandhi: Spinning will help India to win her economic 
independence. We cannot get Swaraj or enjoy its benefits 
if we do get it, until we have achieved economic independence. 
We can do without soap, the needle or the pin, but we cannot 
do without cloth. At present there is no balance between 
our exports and imports; the imports far exceed the exports. 
As a result, our poverty increases every year. Then we have 
to bear the huge expenditure on the army. We give away 
sixty crores of rupees for cloth besides wasting a considerable 
amount on other needs which we could very well do without. 
It is therefore quite clear that we must first achieve economic 
independence. Spinning will help us to save those sixty 
crores, and if we save those sixty crores we shall also have 
acquired the-power to save the rest, or at least then be in a 
position to bear the burden of purchasing those things from 
outside. India could do without a watch or a pin- factory, 
but it cannot do without producing its own cloth. 
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A student: The introduction of Charkha will again 
produce a storm amongst the students. 

Gandhiji: The storm is welcome; it helps the students 
to rise higher. It is my duty and the duty of the teachers to 
produce such storms so as to compel the students to think 
for themselves. At present, the students are mentally asleep 
even though physically awake. As a result of the storm and the 
clash which it may produce between students and fellow 
students, and between the students and their parents and the 
world at large, it is very likely that some at least will wake up. 
So there is no harm in it. 

A student: Why do not you ask others besides students 

to spin? Why should you want students alone to give up 
their studies? 
Gandhyi: To think that spinning is not education is our 
first mistake. The second mistake is to think that making a 
sacrifice is not an education. If the students would realize 
tomorrow that it was their duty to serve the country by sacri- 
ficing their studies, I would consider my work for the year 
finished at this very moment. 

A student: Would not this change give a set-back to the 
non-co-operation movement? 

Gandhyi: No; those who give up Government schools 
and colleges have to give them up with the conviction that the 
education provided by the Government is an unclean thing. 
If they are leaving them because of an attraction for this 
institution, they should not; in that case their present colleges 
should be good enough for them. We have not started this 
institution merely for imparting literary education. So this is 
not just another college like others. If we see clearly that this 
is our duty at the moment, that doing this work for a year 
will do good to the country, that it will help us in winning 
Swaraj, well, we ought to do it. 

A student: Don’t you think that concentration of all our 
attention on the Charkha might result in our forgetting the 
literary knowledge we had in our schools and colleges. 

Gandhijt: Charkha will lead us to Independence and as 
such it will make us truly fit for literary knowledge. Thus 
Charkha will invest the present education with a fresh 
vigour. 
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II 
A New Gospel 


I have come this evening to present before you a newer 
gospel, a better gospel. If you are determined to attain Swaraj 
inside of twelve months, if you are determined to help to 
attain Swaraj within one year, then I ask you to make the 
way of those who have dedicated their lives to the attain- 
ment of Swaraj easier and clearer by accepting the advice 
that I am about to tender to you. If you believe that Swaraj 
can be attained by continuing your colleges and schools 
precisely in the same manner as the institutions that you 
have left are being conducted, you are sadly mistaken. No 
country in the world has gained its liberty — has seen a new 
birth without difficulties, without pain, without sacrifice. And 
what is sacrifice? The right meaning of the sacrifice I learnt 
in my youth was that it meant making sacred, making holy. 
Non-co-operation is a process of purification, and if sus- 
pension of our ordinary routine is necessary for the purpose 
of that purification, that has to be done. I know, if I know 
Bengal at all, that you will not shirk it and you will respond. 


Our education has been the most deficient in two things. 
Those who formed our education code neglected the training 
of the body and the soul. You are receiving the education 
of the soul but the very fact of Non-co-operation for Non-co- 
operation is nothing less and nothing more than withdrawing 
from participation in the evil that this Government is doing 
and continuing to do. And if we are withdrawing from evil 
conscientiously, deliberately, it means that we are walking 
with our face towards God. That completes or begins the soul 
training. But seeing that India has become enslaved because 
India forgot the spinning wheel, and because India sold her- 
self for a mess of pottage, I am not afraid to place before 
you, the young men of Bengal, the spinning wheel for adop- 
tion. And let a training in spinning and production of as 
much yarn as you can ever do constitute your main purpose 
and your main training during this year of probation. Let 
your ordinary education commence after Swaraj is established, 
but let every young man and every girl of Bengal consider 
it to be their sacred duty to devote all their time and energy 
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to spinning. I have drawn attention to the parallel, that 
presents itself before us, from the war. 


Young India, 2-2-’21 


6 
NON-CO-OPERATION AND LITERARY TRAINING 


Literary training is necessary. One must know reading 
and writing. But it is not all. It is not an end but only a means. 
How does it matter if one has understanding but no knowledge 
of letters? Many great teachers and reformers of the world 
did not have a knowledge of letters. Christ and Mohammed 
did not have it. The Boer President Kruger’s knowledge of 
reading and writing was so little that he could sign his name 
with difficulty. It was the same with the former Amir of 
Afghanistan. But they had each an almost unlimited power 
of understanding. 

One might say, however, that I am speaking of extra- 
ordinary men. That is true. But it does prove that it is not 
impossible to do without the knowledge of letters. Even today 
quite a large part of the world’s population is illiterate, but 
it is not without the power of understanding. In fact, we depend 
for our living on that part of the world’s population. My 
purpose in writing all this is to show that if our children have 
to go without any literary education for the period that the 
struggle for freedom lasts, it will do good to them and to 
the people. Just as it would be wise, if the air in a house has 
become poisonous, to vacate that house for that period, so 
also it would do good to us to vacate these pensoncus Govern- 
ment schools and colleges. 


What are our boys to do till then? If the people had a 
realization of their duty, they would readily make available — 
to us some of their big buildings and we might arrange for 
the teaching of our boys in them. But if this does not happen 
we can still arrange for their teaching in the open. There we 
shall make them spin, sing devotional songs, and do physical 
exercise. According to the Resolution of the Congress many 
of our teachers now would have to get ready to go to jails. 
Therefore, we should now so change the form of our education 
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that it may be possible to carry on our work with a minimum 
number of teachers. I feel no hesitation at all in entrusting 
the boys into the hands of women of advanced age. They 
have already begun to spin. Let them also take care of the 
children. If we have taught our boys to cultivate courtesy 
they will, by learning to give more respect to women, develop 
better manners, and the women in their turn will acquire 
the training for greater and better service. 


Navajivan, \5-1-’22 


7 
ENGLISH LEARNING 


The Poet does not know perhaps that English is today 
studied because of its commercial and so-called political 
value. Our boys think, and rightly in the present circum- 
stances, that without English they cannot get Government 
service. Girls are taught English as a passport to marriage. 
I know several instances of women wanting to learn English 
so that they may be able to talk to Englishmen in English. 
I know husbands who are sorry that their wives cannot talk 
to them and their friends in English. I know families in which 
English is being made the mother-tongue. Hundreds of youths 
believe that without a knowledge of English, freedom for India 
is practically impossible. The canker has so eaten into the 
society that in many Cases, the only meaning of Education 
is a knowledge of English. All these are for me signs of our 
slavery and degradation. It is unbearable to me that the 
vernaculars should be crushed and starved as they have 
been. I cannot tolerate the idea of parents writing to their 
children, or husbands writing to their wives, not in their 
own vernaculars but in English. I hope I am as great a be- 
liever in free air as the great Poet. I do not want my_house 
to be walled in on all sides and my windows to be stuffed. 
_I want the cultures of all the lands-to be blown about my 
house as freely as possible. But I refuse to be blown off 
my feet by any. I refuse to live in other people’s houses as 
an interloper, a beggar or a slave. I refuse to put the un- 
necessary strain of learning English upon my sisters for the 
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sake of false pride or questionable social advantage. I would 
have our young men and young women with literary tastes 
to learn as much of English and other world languages as 
they like, and then expect them to give the benefits of their 
learning to India and to the world, like a Bose, a Roy or 
the Poet himself. But I would not have a single Indian to 
forget, neglect or be ashamed of his mother-tongue, or to 
feel that he or she cannot think or express the best thoughts 
in his or her own vernacular. Mine is not a religion of the 
prison-house. It has room for the least among God’s creation. 
But it is proof against insolence, pride of race, religion or 
colour. I am extremely sorry for the Poet’s misreading of 
this great movement of reformation, purification and patriot- 
ism spelt humanity. If he will be patient, he will find no cause 
for sorrow or shame for his countrymen. I respectfully warn 
him against mistaking its excrescences for the movement 
itself. It is as wrong to judge Non-co-operation by the students’ 
misconduct in London or Malegam’s in India, as it would 
be to judge Englishmen by the Dyers or the O’Dwyers. 

Young India, 1-6-’21 


8 
THE NON-CO-OPERATING STUDENTS 
I 


I hear that some of my utterances have caused a storm 
of resentment among the students. Some of these students 
are also flinging at me verbal arrows through their letters. 

I am proud of the sacrifice made by students. I know 
that the students have done good service to the country. 
But though they have done a great deal, there still remains 
infinitely more for them to do. There can be no limit to 
sacrifice. Those who say that the amount of sacrifice they 
have done is enough forget that this is the language of pride 
and that it will nullify whatever good his sacrifice would 
have produced. Swaraj will come only after the most com- 
plete sacrifice. That is the test for the assessment of our sacri- 
fice. So long as we have not achieved Swaraj, our sacrifice 
must be considered incomplete. 
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Besides, the sacrifice which causes sorrow to the doer 
of the sacrifice is no sacrifice. Real sacrifice lightens the mind 
of the doer and gives him a sense of peace and joy. The 
Buddha gave up the pleasures of life because they had become 
painful to him. Indeed, this sacrifice itself became for him 
an object of enjoyment; tyag (am) — sacrifice for him was 
bhog (a1) — enjoyment; that was why it endured. 


Boycott of Government schools can be called real only 
if the necessity for quitting schools and colleges is sincerely 
felt. A parrot living in a golden cage is completely free from 
the danger of a snake and other such reptiles. It is also assured 
of a regular supply of food. However, if the master opens 
the door of the cage, it will fly away, perch upon the bough 
of a tree and experience an acme of happiness swinging 
merrily on it. It knows that this freedom means heavy res- 
ponsibilities, that it will have to search for food and that 
there will also be fear from snakes and bigger birds. But it 
does not care. This non-co-operation of the parrot with the 
golden cage and its master will endure because the parrot 
considers and feels its sacrifice of the cage and its security 
to be a joy. The love of the master, it knew to be selfish. The 
facilities he enjoyed there appeared irksome. It had realized 
that freedom was the most precious possession and it had the 
conviction that a cage even when studded with jewels was 
still a cage. That is why it flew away the moment the cage 
was opened. ~ 


Those students who have left the Government schools, 
knowing them to be the treacherous traps that they are, will 
not go back to them whether or not there are independent 
schools for them to attend. Only those students who have this 
spirit of sacrifice have the right to leave the schools. Suspen- 
sion of non-co-operation means that those who have not 
yet realized the value of non-co-operation would have the 
opportunity to discard it without anyone condemning them 
for it. The sacrifice which we cannot bear lightly, which 
appears to us to have been misconceived does not do us any 
good. With the suspension of non-co-operation, such un- 
willing non-co-operators will be freed from the Congress 
discipline and have the opportunity to return to the Govern- 
ment schools. 


P. E.-3 
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But those who find those schools to be intolerable — 
like jails—will stick to their resolve and not attend,—what- 
_ever happens, — until the achievement of Swaraj. Thus, for 
the students and for other non-co-operators the question re- 
mains the same as it ever was. The only difference is that 
those who wanted to go back to the Government schools and 
colleges but could not do so because of the ban put upon 
it by the Congress will be freed from that restriction. But 
for those who left their schools at the call of their conscience, 
that restriction remains. 

Viewed thus the difference between Government educa- 
tion and national education is only imaginary, because that 
would not be a difference based upon principle. There is 
however between them a difference based upon principle — 
the difference of the flag and ownership. The food cooked in 
my house and in that of another is of the same kind, but to 
take the latter would be theft and must therefore be consider- 
ed forbidden. The prison may supply the same kind of food 
as we get at home, but we cannot for that reason hold it as 
equally good. A student who does not regard the Government 
school as a prison may go back to it. Others have no right 
to criticize him. It is quite possible that what appears as im- 
prisonment to one may appear as freedom to another. 


A true and fundamental movement brings about a change 
in thought. Action automatically follows the change in thought. 
An action without a prior change in thought is a burden 
which does not do any good to a person. He who does not 
think is merely an imitator. And, generally, we lack the power 
to think. That is the reason why devotees over have 
sung the praises of good company. 

The time is past when one could join the movement for 
non-co-operation without full deliberation; now one can em- 
bark on it or, having embarked, continue in it only after care- 
ful thought and with full realization of what it means. The 
external restraints put by the Congress, like a medicinal 
palliative, can work only for a short time. After three or four 
years of experiment, we find that many learned men have 
begun to doubt the propriety of non-co-operation in regard 
to schools. If we were to go by their advice, the majority of 
them will be found to be against the boycott of Government 
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schools. In such an adverse atmosphere only a limited number 
of students who are capable of thinking independently can 
sustain their determination to non-co-operate. The national 
schools and colleges are meant to help such students. I am 
supposed to be the Kulapati (Chancellor) of this institution. My 
qualifications for this position can surely not be based on my 
scholarship. If I have any qualification for this post, the reason 
will have to be found in my reputation as a non-co-operator. 
Therefore, if in regard to education I have emphasized the 
points in favour of non-co-operation, it should not only be con- 
sidered forgivable but praiseworthy. 

But my stand in this connection has been misconstrued 
to mean that I am an enemy of reading and writing — of 
learning and scholarship. The truth is just the reverse of it. 
I do not want reading and writing to be stopped and only 
carding and spinning taught in their stead. I do want the 
students to be taught reading and writing, and given the 
knowledge of books in a sufficient degree. They should compare 
well with the students in Government schools in the know- 
ledge of books. 

But mere knowledge of books cannot satisfy me. In the 
Government schools where they set before themselves the 
object of employment in Government service or clerkship only 
reading and writing are taught. But the object which national 
schools have placed before themselves is Swaraj, freedom, 
self-reliance. Therefore, in these schools, along with the know- 
ledge of reading and writing, the students should also be 
trained to cultivate purity and strength of heart and the 
dignity of manual labour. In the national schools, instead of 
regarding reading and writing as an end in itself, we should 
regard it as a means of the development of character and 
achievement of Swaraj. For imparting purity and strength 
of character to the students, we should have teachers who 
are men of pure and strong heart. And because Charkha 
_is the most potent weapon in our armoury it is essential to 
give it the pride of place in our scheme of teaching in national 
schools. The Congress has accorded great importance to the 
Charkha in its resolutions, though it is true that those who 
pass these resolutions do not act on them. If the members 
of the Congress had sincerely and fully implemented the 
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resolutions they have passed, we would have by now already 
secured Swaraj or would have at least come in sight of its 
bright portal. But the students should not copy the indolence 
and disloyalty of those members of the Congress. If young 
boys were to copy the ways of the grown-up, they would 
perish. Tulsidasji has said: ““The strong are free from blame’’, 
whatever they may do. The people forgive their faults. But we 
cannot afford to copy the ways of the strong. A national school 
where it is not compulsory to teach both Hindi and Urdu 
does not add to the strength of the nation. In the same way 
a national school which refuses admission to the untouch- 
ables had better be closed in the interest of the nation. In 
national schools, Hindus, Muslims, Parsis, Christians and 
students of other communities should live together like bro- 
thers. To my mind, these are the essential marks of the national 
character of those institutions. I have no doubt that there 
is little thought behind much of the cry raised for national 
education. Changes in text-books or in the method of teaching 
history are minor things. We cannot spend huge sums of 
money over these things nor set up separate institutions for 
them. If efforts are made such changes may also be introduced 
in Government schools. In any case this will not be an ade- 
quate reason for the boycott of Government schools; it will 
not work. I have examined the reasons for boycotting the 
Government schools. I have also indicated the difference 
which must exist between them and the national schools. 
This difference provides the test for the managers, the teachers 
and the students of national schools. This difference is the 
outer mark of non-co-operation by which it would be re- 
cognized. There may be many other things in non-co-opera- 
tion but these must be there. Non-co-operation would not 
be worth its name in the absence of these. 


Navajivan, 21-12-’24 


II 
A correspondent writes: 


*‘T have read your recent speeches at the Gujarat Vidyapith 
and other articles bearing on this subject, but I still find myself 
unable to dismiss the truth that is there in the students’ case. 
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“It is true that by joining the movement for non-co-operation 
the students have only done their duty. Nevertheless, it has to be 
kept in mind that they are the ones who have suffered the greatest 
financial loss in the process. 

“On account of the suspension of non-co-operation and the 
lull in the movement at the present time the students do not now 
have the respect and prestige in society which they once had. 
However far may one be carried away by sentiment one cannot 
ignore the problem of earning a living. Moreover, you know that 
most of our students have also to maintain their families besides 
carrying on with their studies. 

‘You hold that right education should enable a student to 
become economically self-reliant, that is, to earn his living. But 
there are many difficulties in this in the prevailing circumstances. 


“‘Others can easily revert to their original occupation now 
that non-co-operation has been suspended. But the students cannot 
do so even if they like to. 

“Having established a certain reputation as a result of their 
participation in the non-co-operation movement even those lawyers 
who had little practice previously are now making lots of money. 
But the students are under a total eclipse as it were; nobody bothers 
about them. On the contrary, they are looked down upon. 


**You are coming to Rajkot on the 15th of this month. Rulers 
of our States at least should want only merit and not degrees. I 
am not aware if they have any orders from the Government to 
employ only the Bombay University graduates. In that case, 
could you not advise them to employ the Vidyapith Snataks? 
I am sure that you can easily get resolutions to this effect passed 
in the Praja-Pratinidhi Sabhas (i.e. State People’s Conference) 
of Rajkot and Bhavnagar and secure for them the approval of their 
respective rulers. Besides, the present occasion, when you are going 
to Rajkot to lay the foundation of the Rashtriya Pathshala there, 
would be the most suitable for this purpose. There is no doubt 
that if Indian Princes could be persuaded to offer their help to the 
Vidyapith in this indirect manner, the problem would become 
very easy.” 


I have often expressed admiration for the sacrifices will- 
ingly made by the student community. But it is a rule with- 
out exception that the world does not accord any recognition 
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to the sacrifice of those who themselves sing its praises. Because 
a sacrifice which has to be praised by the sacrificer himself 
is no sacrifice. Sacrifice has not got to be announced, it annou- 
neces itself. Instead of assessing the value of their sacrifice, 
why should not the students make an appraisal of the gains 
they have derived from non-co-operation ? | 


He who does not know that his having received a national 
type of education is in itself a gain of the greatest value knows 
nothing. The Vidyapith Snatak has no reason to think that 
his value has now gone down. Why should he indulge thus 
in self-depreciation? I expect the students of the Vidyapith. 
to show self-confidence. They should not be like disheartened 
downcast beggars. They must have firm faith in God. Why 
should they want me to beg favours for them from the States? 
They ought to be able to assert their worth — to raise their 
value — with the help of their knowledge and the strength of 
character. The time must arrive when there will be a demand 
for them from the other side. The responsibility for hastening 
the arrival of that time rests solely on the Snataks. The jewel 
lying in bits of glass is recognized sooner or later. The Snataks 
of national institutions must be such jewels. I do not want 
to speak a single word about the Snataks during my tour 
of Kathiawar. I am going to Kathiawar in order to popularize 
Khadi and Charkha. I am going there in order to create in 
the authorities the love for Khadi and to request the rulers 
to pay attention to their duty. If the prestige of Khadi and 
Charkha goes up the prestige of the Snataks will also go up, 
because those who have not fully mastered the science are no 
true Snataks. I am going there inorder to create such an 
atmosphere that just as previously the authorities there felt 
the need for a good English-knowing minister, so now they 
should feel the need of a good Charkha-expert. 

I now ask permission to point out a few mistakes com- 
mitted by the correspondent. It is not correct to say that the 
students cannot suspend their non-co-operation like others. 
The sad and painful fact is that thousands of students who 
had participated in the non-co-operation have again become 
co-operators, that is, some students who were previously non- 
co-operators have appeared at Government examinations 
even though they had already passed their examinations at 
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the national institutions and secured certificates. On the other 
hand a number of lawyers have been deprived of their licen- 
ces for practice and have thus been forced to become non- 
co-operators. Besides, many Government servants, who relin- 
quished their posts, may be thought to have been reduced 
to poverty but far from regarding their condition as pitiable 
they consider it to be kingly, because while as Government 
servants they were under bondage, now they are free. 

Therefore I must say to these students that there is abso- 
lutely no reason to give way to despondency; not only that, they 
must press ahead. Of course, they must be honest, fearless, 
possessed of self-control, industrious and fired with the desire 
to serve the country. Such students would never give way 
to despair. On them depends the future welfare of our country. 
It is they who will lay the foundation of the golden temple 
of the goddess of Independence. 


Navajivan, 15-2-’25 


9 
NON-CO-OPERATION AND EDUCATION 
I 


Whatever changes may take place in other sectors of the 
non-co-operation movement, the national schools must go 
on. If they do not it will be a matter for deep shame to the 
people. 

Not only that, as time passes the number of these school 
must increase. After the attainment of Swaraj, the non-co- 
operating lawyers will again begin to practise at the courts, 
but the national schools founded during this period must 
continue. They will be a model for other schools which the 
latter will copy. They will set the standard and the Govern- 
ment schools will follow them. ‘This Swaraj may not come today; 
it may even take ages. But the national schools which survive 
the intervening vicissitudes and remain full will then be 
model schools and the people will adore them. 

I must say, therefore, that the people who show signs of 
anxiety and nervousness at my suggestion to suspend the non- 
co-operation movement are betraying thereby their own 
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want of faith in the programme of non-co-operation. He who 
has faith in his principles and in his work has no reason to 
get nervous at the want of faith in others. A man of faith 
must doubly resolve not to permit his confidence to weaken by 
the want of faith in others. A man when he has no guards 
to protect him becomes more alert. In the same way a 
man of faith deserted by his companions stands firm and fights 
alone like a lion and remains unshakable like a mountain. 


Navajivan, 23-11-'24 


I] 


Personally, I have not relaxed my own views in the 
slightest degree about any of the aspects of non-co-operation. 
My views about education too still remain what they were 
in 1920-21; and if I had the power to convince the students 
or their guardians of their soundness there would not be a 
single student in the Government schools today. If I do not 
discuss this matter in the Navajivan as frequently as I used 
to do, the reason is that the time is past for delivering speeches 
or writing articles in order to get the schools vacated. What 
we have to do now is to protect and strengthen the schools 
which have held on unflinchingly to the principles of non- 
co-operation. I must admit that unlike Khadi the work of 
national education is not showing progress. Indeed, as far as 
the numbers of schools and students are concerned it is on the 
decline. I feel no hesitation in admitting this fact when the 
occasion demands it, though I do not see any need to always 
harp upon it. And it does not cause in me any feeling of fear 
or defeat. If we do not give up faith, this ebb in the educational 
sector of our activity is bound to be followed by a tide. I am 
firmly convinced that if the schools which have held fast to 
the gospel of non-co-operation persist honestly and do not 
relax its principles, in any way, the result will be good. We 
have to carry on the work of non-co-operation now, but neither 
in the spirit of an impulsive imitation nor as a policy or an 
useful expedient. ‘he true non-co-operators persist in fighting 
for their cause with self-confidence trusting their own inner 
strength. It is likely that they may still have to go through 
trying times. But if this proves true I hope that like gold which, 
when heated, shines brighter still, the non-co-operators will 
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also come out brighter from the test. Those alone will be true 
non-co-operators who persist in their resolve till the end. 
And whether one or more, it is they who will win Swaraj 
for the country. 


Navajivan, 30-5- 26 


Il 


This hankering after going to Berlin or to some other 
European University is not a sign of the spirit of non-co- 
Operation. It is on a par with substituting Japanese cloth for 
the English manufacture. We give up English cloth not be- 
cause it is English but because it robs the poor of their here- 
ditary employment and therefore makes them poorer still. 
The Japanese substitute robs the poor no less than the English 
cloth. Similarly, we give up Government institutions because 
of their harmful character. We may not therefore reproduce 
the same thing under a different name and hug to ourselves 
the belief that we are non-co-operators. Non-co-operation 
means co-operation with all that is best in the Indian spirit. 
We cannot cultivate that taste by being in Berlin. It is in India 
that all our experiments must be made. Till at least we arrive 
at a complete and effective substitute, the first step, it is quite 
plain, must be the giving up of Government institutions. 
Those students therefore who took that step did well if they 
understood what they were doing. And only the sacrifice of 
such students will be of increasing benefit to the country as 
time passes. But those who are repenting or dissatisfied with 
their own lot should certainly have no hesitation in going 
back to Government institutions. After all it is a conflict of 
ideal and if the ideal that non-co-operation stands for is good 
and is congenial to the Indian soil, it will triumph over every 
conceivable obstacle. 


Young India, 15-7-’26 


10 
WAS IT A FAILURE? 


Repeatedly does one read in the papers that non-co- 
operation was a perfect failure. Several courteous critics 
often apologetically broach the question in conversations, 
and gently tell me that the country would have made great 
progress if I had not led it astray by my ill-conceived non- 
co-operation. I should not refer to this subject, which may be 
said to have no bearing on the politics of the day, but for my 
belief that non-co-operation has come to us as an active 
force that may assume a universal form any moment, and but 
for the purpose of reassuring those who are bravely holding 
on in the face of criticism and scepticism. Let me, however, 
admit the dangerous half-truth that non-co-operation entirely 
failed the moment it became violent. Indeed non-co-operation 
and violence are here contradictory terms. It is a living 
belief that violence lived on itself and it required 
counter-violence for its daily maintenance, that gave 
rise to non-violent non-co-operation. The fact, therefore, 
is that the moment non-co-operation became violent, it lost 
its vitality and nation-building character. But in so far as it 
was and remained non-violent, it was a demonstrably complete 
success. [he mass awakening that took place in 1920 all of a 
sudden was perhaps the greatest demonstration of the efficacy 
of non-violence. The Government has lost prestige never to 
be regained. Titles, law-courts, educational institutions no 
longer inspire the awe they did in 1920. Some of the best 
lawyers in the country have given up law for ever as a pro- 
fession and are happy for having accepted comparative po- 
verty as their lot. The few national schools and colleges that 
remain are giving a good account of themselves; as witness the 
great organization that came into being in Gujarat when the 
floods turned into a waste what was once a rich garden. 
But for the students and teachers of national institutions 
and other non-co-operators the timely help that the afflicted 
peasantry of Gujarat received and so much needed would 
never have been at its disposal. It is possible to multiply 
illustrations of this character and prove that wherever 
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there is real national life —a bond between the classes and the 
masses in India, non-co-operation is the cause of it. 

Take again the three constructive items of the pro- 
gramme. Khadi is a growing factor in national regeneration 
and is serving over 1,500 villages through an army of nearly 
two thousand workers and is giving tangible productive 
relief to over fifty thousand spinners and at least ten thousand 
Weavers, printers, dyers, dhobis and other artisans. Untouch- 
ability is a waning thing just struggling for existence. Hindu- 
Muslim unity of 1920-21 showed its vast possibilities. The 
violence, deceit, falsehood and the like that mark the rup- 
ture between the two great communities today are no doubt 

ugly signs, but they are a demonstration of crude self-cons- 
ciousness. The process of churning that the movement of 
non-co-operation was and is has brought the dirt to the 
surface. And if non-violent non-co-operation is a living and 
purifying force, it will presently bring to view the pure unity 
that is invisibly forming itself under the very visible dirt that 
obtrudes itself on our gaze today. It is therefore clear to me as 
daylight that real Swaraj, whenever it comes to us, will have 
to be not a donation rained on us from London, but a prize 
earned by hard and health-giving non-co-operation with 
organised forces of evil. 

Young India, 10-11-27 


1] 
EDUCATION IN BARODA 


Whatever may be said against the absentee kingship 
in Baroda and the niggardly reform policy of the State, there 
is no doubt about the progress of literary education of that 
State, as evidenced from a little brochure published by the 
State Education Department on the golden jubilee of His 
Highness the Maharaja Saheb. Fifty years ago there were 
only two hundred elementary private schools with only 
800 boys in them. Today there are 78 English institutions 
including a College, teaching 14,425 pupils of whom 345 are 

irls. Vernacular institutions number 2916 instructing 
2,17,138 pupils of whom 67,384 are girls. These include 219 
schools for suppressed classes. There are also 124 Urdu 
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schools of which 26 are for girls. There are in these schools 
6,693 pupils receiving instruction. All this isno doubt creditable. 
But the question arises whether this education answers the 
wants of the people. As in the rest of India so in Baroda, the 
population is predominantly agricultural. Do the chifdien 
of these farmers become better farmers? Do they show moral 
and material improvement for the education they have 
received? Fifty years is a long enough time for showing 
results. I am afraid the answer to the inquiry will not be 
satisfactory. The farmers of Baroda are no happier, no better 
than their brethren elsewhere. They are as helpless as any in 
times of famine. The sanitation of their villages is as primitive 
as in the other parts of India. They do not know even the 
value of manufacturing their own cloth. Baroda possesses 
some of the richest lands in India. It should not have to export 
its raw cotton. It can easily become a self-contained State 
with a prosperous peasantry. But it is bedecked in foreign 
cloth —a visible sign of their poverty and degradation. Nor 
are they better off in the matter of drink. Probably they 
are worse. Baroda education is as much tainted with the drink 
revenue as the British revenue. The children of the Kaliparaj 
are ruined by the drink demon in spite of the education 
they may receive. The fact is the education in Baroda is an 
almost slavish imitation of the British type. Higher education 
makes us foreigners in our country and primary education © 
being practically of no use in after life becomes almost use- 
less. There is neither originality nor naturalness about it. 
It need not be at all original if it would only be ab-original. 


Young India, 21-1-’26 
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12 
MACAULAY’S DREAMS 


A friend sends me the following quotation from Ma- 
caulay’s Life and Letters: 

“On the 7th March, 1835, Lord William Bentick decided 
that ‘the great object of the British Government ought to be the 
promotion of European literature and science among the Natives 
of India;’ two of the orientalists retired from the Committee of 
Public Instruction; several new members, both English and Native, 
were appointed; and Macaulay entered upon the functions of 
President with an energy and assiduity which in his case was an 
infallible proof that his work was to his mind.” 

*‘Our English Schools,”’ said Lord Macaulay, “‘are flourishing 
wonderfully. We find it difficult, — indeed in some places impos- 
sible, — to provide instruction for all who want it. At the town 
of Hooghly fourteen hundred boys are learning English. The effect 
of this education on the Hindoos is prodigious. No Hindoo who 
has received an English Education ever remain sincerely attached 
to his religion. Some continue to profess it as a matter of policy; 
but many profess themselves pure deists, and some embrace 
Christianity. It is my firm belief, that if our plans of education 
are followed up, there will not be a single idolater among the 
respectable classes of Bengal thirty years hence. And this will be 
effected without any efforts to proselytize, without the smallest 
interference with religious liberty; merely by the natural operations 
of knowledge and reflection. I heartily rejoice in the prospect.’’ 

I do not know whether Macaulay’s dream that English- 
educated India would abandon its religious belief has been 
realized. But we know too that he had another dream, namely 
to supply through English-educated India clerks and the 
like for the English rulers. That dream has certainly been 
realized beyond all expectation. 


Young India, 29-3-’28 
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13 
THE TEEMING MATRICULATES 


A correspondent writes: 


While last year 9,000 boys appeared for the Matriculation » 
examination, this year their number has gone up to 14,000. This 
is only for Bombay; the total number for India would be around 
56,000. Assuming that of these 50% will pass, the number of successful 
candidates will be 7,000 for Bombay Province and 28,000 for India. 
The question naturally arises: Are there 28,000 jobs vacant for 
these students? If not, what are they going to do to earn their 
living? During the period they are in the schools the expenses of 
these boys increase to such an extent that they simply cannot 
maintain themselves on a modest income. They cannot do without 
spectacles, collars, neck-ties, theatres, cinemas, poetry, novels, 
medicines, hair-oil, combs, brushes, etc. and must need spend a 
considerable amount of what they get on these superftuities. How 
can they find the money for [them from their 20 to 30 rupees a 
month job? It is necessary to give thought to this problem. Other- 
wise in the next ten years it will have assumed serious proportions 
and then even the best medicine that you may suggest will not 
work. And naturally they will seek for employment in the revenue 
or the railway departments where they have opportunities for 
making some illegal income.” 


The question raised by the correspondent is worth asking. 
The reply too has been given in these columns many times. 
The lure of having the label of a Government degree or exa- 
mination produces in us a slave mentality and strengthens 
the bonds of subjection. That is why I have emphasized the 
duty of giving up attending Government schools. But who is 
to rescue the students from the infatuation ? How is he to secure 
a job, moreover, which will give him opportunities for illegal 
income through bribes etc. unless he equips himself with a 
Government degree or certificate? As long as our students 
do not learn to welcome manual labour and to consider it 
more important and valuable than literary knowledge, they 
cannot break the fetters of this lure. This is one of the reasons 
for placing importance on the Charkha, which is the symbol 
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of the acceptance of manual labour. The first issue of 
Navajivan carried a sketch depicting the Charkha and the 
plough. With the acceptance of Charkha by our people, 
manual labour and dignified poverty will automatically 
find a due place in the life of the people. This does not mean 
that all have to earn their living from the Charkha; but it 
does mean that all must earn it from some form of productive 
labour. As for the increase among the students in the adoption 
of the Western mode of living and the liking for Western 
things, the blame lies with the atmosphere prevailing in 
schools. Hardly any student escapes this malady. 


Navajivan, 26-8-’28 


14 
STUDENTS AND CHARACTER 
I 


A student writes: 
“Very often you give replies to your critics which are quite 


correct in the academic sense; they give a sort of temporary satis- 
faction to the mind, but in actual practice leave the riddle as un- 
solved as ever. Take for instance your saying, ‘Only a coward 
fights on the strength of numbers.’ It is all right in the abstract. 
It does for the time being bring one a sort of mental reassurance, 
but of what avail is it in actual practice? You preach your gospel 
of soul force to all and sundry. But do you think that there is any 
chance of your utopian advice being seriously taken by those who 
have not faith even in the spinning wheel and Khadi? Won’t your 
preaching be like pouring water over a duck’s neck utterly futile?” 
I certainly hope that my advice about soul force is not 
altogether wasted though it might seem unavailing for the time 
being. As an English proverb says, “Constant dropping will 
wear away a stone.’ And it is my faith that what seems utopian 
to the correspondent today will be regarded as practical 
_tomorrow. History is replete with such instances. If the word 
‘soul force’ appears a meaningless term to our students today, 
it only shows to what an abject plight we are reduced. For is 
it not most tragic, that things of the spirit, eternal verities 
should be regarded as utopian by our youth, and transitory 
makeshifts alone appeal to them as practical? 
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We have an ocular demonstration of the futility of mere 
numbers before us every day. What stronger proof of the 
proposition can be needed than that a nation of three hundred 
million Indians is today being ruled by less than one lakh 
Englishmen? The very sight of a lion puts to flight a thousand 
sheep. The reason is plain. The sheep are aware of their 
weakness, the lion of its strength. And the consciousness of 
strength in the latter overpowers the numerical strength 
of the former. By analogy may we not deduce that ‘soul force’ 
or ‘spirit force’ may not after all be a mere chimera or figment 
of imagination but a substantial reality? 


I do not wish to disparage the strength of numbers. 
It has its use but only when it is backed by the latent spirit 
force. Millions of ants can kill an elephant by together atta- 
cking it in a vulnerable place. Their sense of solidarity, 
consciousness of oneness of spirit in spite of the diversity of 
bodies, in other words, their spirit force makes the ants irre- 
sistible. Even so the moment we develop a sense of mass 
unity like the ants, we too shall become irresistible and shall 
free ourselves from our chains. 


It is my firm faith that the students of our national 
schools, a mere handful though they may be, if they are 
inspired by a real spirit of sacrifice and service and a living 
faith in their ideals, will stand the country in far greater stead 
than all the students in Government educational institutions 
put together. That quality is more than quantity is sound 
theory because it is true in practice. Indeed I hold that what 
cannot be proved in practice cannot be sound in theory. 


When Galileo declared that the earth was round like a 
ball and turned on its axis, he was ridiculed as a visionary 
and a dreamer and was greeted with abuse. But today we 
know that Galileo was right, and it was his opponents, who 
believed the earth to be stationary and flat like a dish, that 
were living in the cloudland of their ignorance. 


Modern education tends to turn our eyes away from the 
spirit. The possibilities of the spirit force or soul force therefore 
do not appeal to us, and our eyes are consequently rivetted 
on the evanescent, transitory, material force. Surely this is 
the very limit of dull unimaginativeness. 
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But I live in hope and patience. I have an unshakable 
faith in the correctness of my proposition, a faith that is based 
on my and my companions’ experience. And every student, 
if only he has got the faculty of patient, dispassionate research, 
can experimentally prove this for himself: 

1. That mere numbers are useless. 

2. That all force other than  soul-force is transitory 
and vain. 

It goes without saying, that if the above propositions 
are correct, it should be the constant endeavour of every 
student to arm himself with this matchless weapon of soul- 
force by dint of self-discipline and self-purification. 

Young India, 14-11-’29 : 


% 


II 


A retired Inspector of Schools (Punjab) writes: 

‘You might have noticed that there has been a considerable 
stir among the college students of our province since the last session 
of the Congress. A new fire seems to be burning in the young heart. 
Being the chief origin of this fire, and so mainly responsible for the 
direction it might take, I trust, you will consider the following 
two points connected with the matter and give your opinion: 

**1. I have not the least objection to the boys’ expressing their 
love for their motherland or their yearning for Home Rule, on 
proper occasions, without transgressing the bounds of true ‘non- 
violence’. But when they take to uttering, in season and out of 
season, revolutionary cries, clearly showing an aggressive or hateful 
spirit, I am afraid, they are positively guilty of ‘violence’. Is not 
the cry ‘Down, down with the Union Jack’ open to this charge? 

“2. Hardly anything worth the name is done in our schools 
and colleges in the way of character building. Will you, then, let 
our youth follow the impulse of the moment, sacrificing decency 
and discipline and not caring a straw for their various duties as 
students? Should not, therefore, formation of proper character 
in our young people be the first care of all concerned?” 


I have already written about the cries in a previous but 
recent issue of Young India. I fully agree that ‘Down with the 
Union Jack’ smells of violence. There are several other 
objectionable cries that have come into vogue. One who 
believes in non-violence even as a policy may not utter those 
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cries. They do no good and may do harm. A disciplined 
young man will not utter those cries. It is certainly opposed 
to Satyagraha. As for the second point raised by the writer, 
he has evidently failed to see that the authorities are reaping 
as they have sown. The system of education is responsible 
for the lack of character wherever it shows itself. The remedy 
now is not to seek my opinion or assistance, but for the teachers 
to make common cause with the students and lead them to > 
victory. The latter know the tragic history of their own nation. 
They know how other nations have gained their liberty. 
It is impossible to restrain them from working for the freedom 
of their own country. If they are not properly guided in their 
approach to their goal, they will take the means that their 
unripe and unaided reason will suggest. In any event, in so 
far as I am concerned, I have shown them the way. If I am 
responsible for their enthusiasm, I am glad. I am trying 
too to guide it in the right direction. If they go wrong in 
spite of my effort, I cannot be held responsible. 

No one can be more grieved than I over the bomb 
outrage at Amritsar through which an innocent young man, 
Sardar Pratap Singh, who was undoubtedly not the target 
of the bomb-thrower, met his death. ‘These outrages are surely 
due to the lack of character to which the retired Inspector of 
Schools has drawn attention. The word character is perhaps not 
the happiest expression. Ballast is the right word. Ifit was the 
Principal of the Khalsa College who was aimed at, the inci- 
dent is proof of a deep-seated disease. There is no bond 
between the teachers and the taught. The teachers of edu- 
cational institutions, whether entirely owned or aided by the 
Government, naturally feel it incumbent upon them, whether 
they have it in them or not, themselves to profess and incul- 
cate in others loyalty to the existing Government. The 
students have no sense of loyalty in them. They have become 
impatient. Impatience has led to loss of self-control, and so 
their energy finds its vent through dubious channels. For me 
these incidents.are no warning to stay my hand, but to go 
on with my programme and gain control over or break 
myself in the attempt to stem the surging tide of violence 


on either side. — 
Young India, 6-3-’30 


15 
MARRIAGE BY PURCHASE 


Some months ago the Statesman opened its columns to a 
discussion of the dowry system prevalent among many castes 
almost all over India, and dealt with it editorially. I used to 
write on the cruel customs often enough in the columns of 
Young India. The cuttings from the Statesman revives the cruel 
memories of what I used to know then. My remarks were 
aimed at detz leti as the custom is known in Sind. Enough 
educated Sindhis were found who exacted large sums of money 
from parents who were anxious to see their daughters well 
married. The Statesman has carried on a crusade against the 
custom in general. There is no doubt that the custom is heart- 
less. But so far as I am aware it does not touch the millions. 
The custom is confined to the middle class who are but a 
drop in the ocean of Indian humanity. Whenever we talk 
of evil customs, we usually think of the middle class. The 
millions living in the villages have their customs and woes 
of which we have as yet but little knowledge. 

This however does not mean that one may ignore the 
dowry evil because it is confined to a comparatively small 
number of the people of this country. The system has to go. 
Marriage must cease to be a matter of arrangement made 
by parents for money. The system is intimately connected 
with caste. So long as the choice is restricted to a few hundred 
young men or young women of a particular caste, the system 
will persist, no matter what is said against it. The girls or 
boys or their parents will have to break the bonds of caste 
if the evil is to be eradicated. ‘Then the age for marrying has 
also to be raised and the girls have to dare to remain spinsters, 
if need be, i.e. if they do not get a suitable match. All this 
means education of a character that will revolutionize the 
mentality of the youth of the nation. Unfortunately the system 
of education has no connection with our surroundings which 
therefore remain practically untouched by the education 
received by a microscopic minority of the boys and girls of 
the nation. Whilst therefore whatever can be done to abate 
the evil must be done, it is clear to me that this evil and 
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many others which can be named can only be tackled, if there 
is education which responds to the rapidly changing con- 
ditions of the country. How is it that so many boys and girls 
who have even passed through colleges are found unable or 
unwilling to resist the manifestly evil custom which affects 
their future so intimately as marriage does? Why should 
educated girls be found to commit suicide because they are 
not suited? Of what value is their education if it does not 
enable them to dare to defy a custom which is wholly in- 
defensible and repugnant to one’s moral sense? The answer 
is clear. There is something radically wrong in the system of 
education that fails to arm girls and boys to fight against 
social or other evils. That education alone is of value which 
draws out the faculties of a student so as to enable him or 
her to solve correctly the problems of life in every department. 


Harijan, 23-5-'36 


16 
FOR MINISTERS OF EDUCATION 


A schoolmaster in a southern High School sends me the 
following extracts showing some of the disabilities of students: 

**M.E.R. 99. No pupil convicted in a court of law for disloyal 
activities should be admitted into a school without the previous 
sanction of Government. No manager or member of the staff or of 
the establishment shall be permitted to take part in political agita- 
tion directed against the authority of Government or to inculcate 
opinions tending to excite feelings of political disloyalty or disaffec- 
tion; and the pupils should not be permitted to attend political 
meetings or to engage-in any form of political agitation. 

100. In the event of such misconduct being persisted in and 
encouraged or permitted by the masters or the managing authorities, 
the Director may, after due warning, withdraw recognition from 
the offending school or withdraw the grant-in-aid or withhold the 
privilege of cc mpeting for Government scholarships and of receiv- 
ing Government scholars. 

101. If the public utterances of a schoolmaster are of such a 
character as to endanger the orderly development of the boys under 
his charge by introducing into their immature minds doctrines 
subversive of their respect for authority and calculated to impair 
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their usefulness as citizens and to hinder their advancement in 
after-life, or if he is found to have personally conducted his pupils 
to a political meeting or to have deliberately encouraged their 
attendance at such a meeting, his proceedings may be held to con- 
stitute a dereliction of duty and may be visited with disciplinary 
action. 

79. No books (other than books for religious instruction) not 
authorized by Government shall be used in any case. Government 
reserve to themselves the right to forbid or to prescribe the use of 
any book or books in schools. 

80. (insists on all children being vaccinated. Though a dead 
letter in practice, it should surely be cancelled.) 

Other circulars still in force forbid the hoisting of the National 
Flag on recognized schools and discourage the exhibition of photo- 
graphs of national leaders in class-rooms, and penalize schools where 
students express national views in answering papers at public exami- 
nations. 

Government may kindly adopt a ruling that no change should 
be made in syllabuses and curricula without reference to organized 
teacher opinion; in Madras this is represented by the South Indian 
Teachers’ Union which has condemned the proposals of the late 
Government for a Form IV Public Examination, etc. 

Hindi teachers may be given grants more liberally than in ,the 
case of other teachers in non-Hindi provinces, to encourage Manage- 
ments in opening the subject. Hindi Pracharaks may pass through 
a short course in the Urdu Script. 

The Madras Rule preventing Headmasters from changing 
text-books within five years does not save parents any money; for, 
the children who are promoted anyway get new books and those 
detained nearly always go to other schools where other books are 
in use; it prevents efficiency and the choice of nationally-minded 
books under Section 79 of the Rules. 

I suggest immediate notice of vernacularization of all classes 
in High Schools within two years, the reduction of English in Form 
VI to Form IV standard with Optional English classes being opened, 
its replacement by Hindi entirely in Class 5, Form I and Form II 
(and equivalent classes in other Provinces) and the lightening of 
E.I. Mathematics syllabuses. This will enable Hindi to receive pro- 
per attention and the introduction of genuine training in handi- 
work, instead of the shams now maintained. 
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The penal sections 99-100 ) may be replaced by three sections 
requiring Headmasters to train their students in a civic sense by 
actual social work and theory of sanitation, hygiene, diet, etc. 
in the environment of the school and in the knowledge of present 
political and economic problems. Unhealthy and ignorant agita- 
tions would die naturally.” 

Most of these should be Hemoved without a moment’s 
delay. The students’ minds must not be caged nor for that 
matter those of the teachers. The teachers can only point to 
their pupils what they or the State considers is the best way. 
Having done so they have no right to curb their pupils’ 
thoughts and feelings. This does not mean that they are not 
to be subject to any discipline. No school can be run without 
it. But discipline has nothing to do with artificial restraint 
upon the students’ all-round growth. This is impossible where 
they are subjected to espionage. The fact is that hitherto 
they have been in an atmosphere subtly anti-national where 
it has not been openly that. This should now be dispelled. 
The students should know that the cultivation of nationalism 
is not a crime but a virtue. 


Harijan, 18-9-?37 * 


17 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


The Rt. Hon. Shri Srinivasa Sastri has criticized, as he 
had a perfect right to do, the views I timidly and very briefly 
expressed some time ago on Higher Education. I entertain 
a very high regard for him as man, patriot and scholar. It 
is therefore always painful to me when I find myself dis- 
agreeing with him. And yet duty compels me to re-express 
my views on Higher Education more fully than before, so 
that the reader may make out for himself the difference 
between his views and mine. 

I admit my limitations. I have no university education 
worth the name. My high school career was never above the 
average. I was thankful if I could pass my examinations. 
Distinction in the school was beyond my aspiration. Never- 
theless I do hold very strong views on education in general, 
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including what is called Higher Education. And I owe it 
to the country that my views should be clearly known and 
taken for what they may be worth. I must shed the timidity 
that has led almost to self-suppression. I must not fear ridi- 
cule and even loss of popularity or prestige. If I hide my 
belief, I shall never correct errors of judgment. I am always 
eager to discover them and more than eager to correct them. 


Let me now state my conclusions held for a number of 
years and enforced wherever I had opportunity of enforcing 
them: 


(1) I am not opposed ‘to education even of the highest 
type attainable in the world. 


(2) The State must pay for it wherever it has definite 
use for it. 


(3) I am opposed to all Higher Education being paid 
for from the general revenue. 

(4) It is my firm conviction that the vast amount of the 
so-called education in arts, given in our colleges, is sheer 
waste and has resulted in unemployment among the educated 
classes. What is more, it has destroyed the health, both mental 
and physical, of the boys and girls who have the misfortune 
to go through the grind in our colleges. 

(5) The medium of a foreign language through which 
Higher Education has been imparted in India has caused 
incalculable intellectual and moral injury to the nation. We 
are too near our own times to judge the enormity of the damage 
done. And we who have received such education have both 
to be victims and judges — an almost impossible feat. 


I must now give my reason for the conclusions set forth 
above. This I can hest do, perhaps, by giving a chapter from 
my Own experience. 

Up to the age of 12 all the knowledge I gained was 
through Gujarati, my mother tongue. I knew then something 
of Arithmetic, History and Geography. Then I entered a 
high school. For the first three years the mother tongue was 
still the medium. But the schoolmaster’s business was to drive 
English into the pupil’s head. Therefore more than half of 
our time was given to learning English and mastering its 
arbitrary spelling and pronunciation. It was a_ painful 
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discovery to have to learn a language that was not pronounced 
as it was written. It was a strange experience to have to learn 
the spelling by heart. But that is by the way and. irrelevant 
to my argument. However, for the first three years, it was 
comparatively plain sailing. 


The pillory began with the fourth year. Everything had 
to be learnt through English — Geometry, Algebra, Che- 
mistry, Astronomy, History, Geography. The tyranny of 
English was so great that even Sanskrit or Persian had to be 
learnt through English, not through the mother tongue. If 
any boy spoke in the class in Gujarati which he understood, 
he was punished. It did not matter to the teacher if a boy 
spoke bad English which he could neither pronounce correct- 
ly nor understand fully. Why should the teacher worry? His 
own English was by no means without blemish. It could not 
be otherwise. English was as much a foreign language to him 
as to his pupils. The result was chaos. We the boys had to learn 
many things by heart though we could not understand them 
fully and often not at all. My head used to reel as the teacher 
was struggling to make his exposition on Geometry understood 
by us. I could make neither head nor tail of Geometry till 
we reached the 13th theorem of the first book of Euclid. 
And let me confess to the reader that in spite of all my love 
for the mother tongue, I do not to this day know the Gujarati 
equivalents of the technical terms of Geometry, Algebra and 
the like. I know now that what I took four years to learn of 
Arithmetic, Geometry, Algebra, Chemistry and Astronomy, 
I should have learnt easily in one year, if I had not to learn 
them through English but Gujarati. My grasp of the subject 
would have been easier and clearer. My Gujarati vocabulary 
would have been richer. I would have made use of such 
knowledge in my own home. This English medium created 
an impassable barrier between me and the members of my 
family, who had not gone through English schools. My father 
knew nothing of what I was doing. I could not, even if I 
had wished it, interest my father in what I was learning. 
For, though he had ample intelligence, he knew not a word 
of English. I was fast becoming a stranger in my own home. 
I certainly became a superior person. Even my dress began 
to undergo imperceptible changes. What happened to me 
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Was not an uncommon experience. It was common to the 
majority. 

The first three years in the High School made little 
addition to my stock of general knowledge. They were a 
preparation for fitting the boys for teaching them everything 
through English. High Schools were schools for cultural 
conquest by the English. The knowledge gained by the three 
hundred boys of my High School became a circumscribed 
possession. It was not for transmission to the masses. 


A word about literature. We had to learn several books 
of English prose and English poetry. No doubt all this was 
hice. But that knowledge has been of no use to me in serving 
or bringing me in touch with the masses. I am unable to say 
that if I had not learnt what I did of English prose and poetry, 
I should have missed a rare treasure. If I had, instead, passed 
those precious seven years in mastering Gujarati and had learnt 
Mathematics, Sciences, and Sanskrit and other subjects through 
Gujarati, I could easily have shared the knowledge so gained 
with my neighbours. I would have enriched Gujarati, and who 
can say that I would not have, with my habit of application 
and my inordinate love for the country and the mother tongue, 
made a richer and greater contribution to the service of 
the masses ? 


I must not be understood to decry English or its noble 
literature. The columns of Harijan are sufficient evidence 
of my love of English. But the nobility of its literature cannot 
avail the Indian nation any more than the temperate climate 
or the scenery of England can avail her; India has to flourish 
in her own climate and scenery and her own literature, even 
though all the three may be inferior to the English climate, 
scenery and literature. We and our children must build on our 
own heritage. If we borrow another, we impoverish our own. 
We can never grow on foreign victuals. I want the nation 
to have the treasures contained in that language, and for that 
matter the other languages of the world, through its own 
vernaculars. I do not need to learn Bengali in order to know 
the beauties of Rabindranath’s matchless productions. I get 
them through good translations. Gujarati boys and girls do 
not need to learn Russian to appreciate Tolstoy’s short 
stories. They learn them through good translation. It is the 
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boast of Englishmen that the best of the world’s literary 
output is in the hands of that nation in simple English inside 
of a week of its publication. Why need I learn English to 
get at the best of what Shakespeare and Milton thought and 
wrote? ? 

It would be good economy to set apart a class of students 
whose business would be te learn the best of what is to be 
learnt in the different languages of the world and give the 
translation in the vernaculars. Our masters chose the wrong 
way for us, and habit has made the wrong appear as right. 


I find daily proof of the increasing and continuing wrong 
being done to the millions by our false de-Indianizing educa- 
tion. Those graduates who are. my valued associates them- 
selves flounder when they have to give expression to their 
innermost thoughts. They are strangers in their own homes. 
Their vocabulary in the mother tongue is so limited that 
they cannot always finish their speech without having re- 
course to English words and even sentences. Nor can they 
exist without English books. They often write to one another 
in English. I cite the case of my companions to show how deep 
the evil has gone. For we have made a conscious effort to 
mend ourselves. 


It has been argued that the wastage that occurs in our 
colleges need not worry’ us if, out of the collegians, one Jaga- 
dish Bose can be produced by them. I should freely subscribe 
to the argument, if the wastage was unavoidable. I have 
shown that it was and is even now avoidable. Moreover the 
creation of a Bose does not help the argument. For Bose was 
not a product of the present education. He rose in spite of the 
terrible handicaps under, which he had to labour. And his 
knowledge became almost intransmissible to the masses. We 
seem to have come to think that no one can hope to be like 
a Bose unless he knows English. I cannot conceive a grosser 
superstition than this. No Japanese feels so helpless as we seem 
to do. 


Nothing but a heroic remedy can deal with the deep- 
seated evil which I have endeavoured to describe. The Con- 
gress Ministers can, if they will, mitigate it, if they cannot 

emove it. | 
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. Universities must be made self-supporting. The State 
should simply educate those whose services it would need. For 
all other branches of learning it should encourage private 
effort. The medium of instruction should be altered at once 
and at any cost, the provincial languages being given their 
rightful place. I would prefer temporary chaos in higher 
education to the criminal waste that is daily accumulating. 
In order to enhance the status and the market value 
of the provincial languages, I would have the language of the 
law courts to be the language of the province where the court 
is situated. The proceedings of the Provincial Legislatures 
must be in the language, or even the languages, of the pro- 
vince where a province has more than one language within 
its borders. I suggest to the legislators that they could, by 
enough application, inside of a month, understand the langu- 
ages of their provinces. There is nothing to prevent a ‘Tamilian 
from easily learning the simple grammar and a few hundred 
words of Telugu, Malayalam and Kanarese, all allied to 
Tamil. At the centre Hindustani must rule supreme. 


In my opinion this is not a question to be decided by 
academicians. They cannot decide through what language 
the boys and girls of a place are to be educated. That question 
is already decided for them in every free country. Nor can 
they decide the subjects to be taught. That depends upon the 
wants of the country to which they belong. Theirs is the 
privilege of enforcing the nation’s will in the best manner 
possible. When this country becomes really free, the question 
of medium will be settled only one way. The academicians 
will frame the syllabus and prepare text-books accordingly. 
And the products of the: education of a free India will answer 
the requirements of the country as today they answer those 
of the foreign ruler. So long as we the educated classes play 
with this question, I very much fear we shall not produce the 
free and healthy India of our dream. We have to grow by stre- 
nuous effort out of our bondage, whether it is educational, 
economical, social or political. The effort itself is three- 
fourths of the battle. 


Thus I claim that I am not an enemy of Higher Educa- 
tion. But I am an enemy of Higher Education as it is given in 
this country. Under my scheme there will be more and better 
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libraries, more and better laboratories, more and better re- 
se ~ch institutes. Under it we should have an army of chemists, 
engineers and other experts who will be real servants of the 
nation and answer the varied and growing requirements of a 
people who are becoming increasingly conscious of their rights 
and wants. And all these experts will speak, not a foreign 
language, but the language of the people. The knowledge 
gained by them will be the common property of the people. 
There will be truly original work instead of mere imitation. 
And the cost will be evenly and justly distributed. 


Hartjan, 9-7-°38 


18 
A CLARIFICATION 


An ex-profe ssor writes a long letter on my article on Higher 
Education from which I take the following relevant extracts: 

**There is need for further clarification of your views on Higher 
Education as they have appeared in the Harijan of the 9th inst. 
I agree with many of your views — especially those regarding the 
enormity of the damage caused by the foreign medium. I also 
feel that what passes as higher education today contains much 
brass mistaken for gold. I speak from experience as I was a teacher 
in the line of the so-called ‘higher education’ till very recently. 
It is your third conclusion. about general revenue and claims of 
higher education and its corollary, viz. that Universities should be 
self-supporting, that has left me unconvinced. I believe that every 
country to be a progressive country must have sufficient facilities 
for the pursuit of all branches of knowledge — not merely chemistry, 
medicine and engineering, but every kind of knowledge, literature, 
philosophy, history, sociology, both abstract and applied. All higher 
pursuits require many facilities which cannot be had without State 
support. A country depending only on voluntary effort for such pur- 
suits is sure to fall behind and suffer. It can never hope to be free 
and be able to maintain that freedom. The State must be jealously 
watchful over the position of higher education in all fields. Volun- 
tary effort must be there and we must have our Nuffields and Rock- 
fellers. But the State cannot and must not be allowed to remain 
a silent spectator. It must actively come forward to organize, help 
and direct. I wish you to clarify this aspect of the question. 


f 
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You say at the end of your article: ‘Under my scheme there 
will be more and better libraries.’ I do not find The Scheme you 
speak of in your article, nor am I able to make out how ‘more 
and better libraries and laboratories’ will come into being there- 
under. I am of opinion that such libraries and laboratories must 
be maintained, and so long donors and voluntary agencies are 
not coming forward in sufficient numbers, the State cannot divest 
itself of this responsibility.” 

My article is clear enough if the expression ‘‘definite 
use’? mentioned in it is given its extensive meaning. I have 
not pictured a poverty-stricken India containing ignorant 
- millions. I have pictured to myself an India continually pro- 
gressing along the lines best suited to her genius. I do not, 
however, picture it as a third class or even a first class copy 
of the dying civilization of the West. If my dream is fulfilled, 
and every one of the seven lacs of villages becomes a well- 
living republic in which there are no illiterates, in which 
no one is idle for want of work, in which everyone is usefully 
occupied and has nourishing food, well-ventilated dwellings, 
and sufficient Khadi for covering the body, and in which 
all the villagers know and observe the laws of hygiene and 
sanitation, such a State must have varied and increasing needs, 
which it must supply unless it would stagnate. I can therefore 
well imagine the State financing all the education my cor- 
respondent mentions and much more that I could add. And 
if the State has such requirements, surely it will have cor- 
responding libraries. 

What, however, according to my view, the State will 
not have is an army of B.A.’s and M.A.’s with their brains 
sapped with too much cramming and minds almost paralysed 
by the impossible attempt to speak and write English like 
Englishmen. The majority of these have no work, no employ- 
ment. And when they have the latter, it is usually clerkships 
at which most of the knowledge gained during their twelve 
years of High Schools and Colleges is of no use whatsoever 
to them. 

University training becomes self-supporting when it is 
utilized by the State. It is criminal to pay for a training which 
benefits neither the nation nor the individual. In my opinion 
_ there is no such thing as individual benefit which cannot be 
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proved to be also national benefit. And since most of my 
critics seem to be agreed that the existing Higher Education, 
and for that matter both Primary and Secondary are not 
connected with realities, it cannot be of benefit to the State. 
When it is directly based on realities and is wholly given 
through the mother tongue, I shall perhaps have nothing to 
say against it. To be based on realities is to be based on 
national, i.e. State, requirements. And the State will pay 
for it. Even when that happy time comes, we shall find that 
many institutions will be conducted by voluntary contribu- 
tions. They may or may not benefit the State. Much of what 
passes for education today in India belongs to that category 
and would therefore not be paid for from the general revenue, 
if I had the way. 

But the agreement of my critics on the two main points, 
medium and the ‘realities’, cannot lull me to rest. They have 
criticized and tolerated all these many years the existing 
system. Now that the opportunity for reform has come, 
Congressmen ought to become impatient. If the medium is 
changed at once and not gradually, in an incredibly short 
time we shall find text-books and teachers coming into being 
to supply the want. And if we mean business, in a year’s 
time we shall find that we need never have been party to 
the tragic waste of the nation’s time and energy in trying to 
learn the essentials of culture through a foreign medium, 
The condition of success is undoubtedly that provincial langu- 
ages are introduced at once in Government offices and courts, 
if the Provincial Governments have the power or the in- 
fluence over the courts. If we believe in the necessity of the 
reform, we can achieve it in no time. 


Harijan, 30-7-'38 


19 
KASHI VISHWAVIDYALAYA ADDRESS 


[The following is a fairly full translation of Gandhiji’s Hindustani 
address on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee Convocation of the Benares 
Hindu University on the 21st January. —M.D.] 

Pilgrimage 

Revered Malaviyaji, Sir Radhakrishnan, brothers and sisters, 

You all know very well that I have neither the physical 
_$trength nor the inclination to undertake long journey, and 
yet when I received Sir Radhakrishnan’s invitation to deliver 
an address on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee Convocation 
of the Benares Hindu University I had not the heart to de- 
cline it. You know the strong bond of affection that binds 
me to Panditji, and it is with a certain amount of pride and 
satisfaction that I obey his behest whenever it is at all possible 
for me. I therefore could not say ‘no’. Sir Radhakrishnan’s 
letter was a call to a pilgrimage. 


Great as are Malaviyaji’s services to the country, I have 
no doubt that this University constitutes his greatest service 
and achievement, and he has worn himself out for the work 
that is dear to him as life itself. It was out of my great regard 
for him that twenty-five years ago I accepted his invitation to 
attend the foundation ceremony of this University. I knew 
that in that august function, which was to be attended by 
the Viceroy and the ruling Princes of India, there was no 
place for a poor man like me. I had not then been made a 
‘Mahatma’, and if anyone called me by that name, I knew 
I must have been mistaken for Mahatma Munshiramji, as 
the late Swami Shraddhanandji was then called. For there 
cannot be a number of Mahatmas, and I knew even when 
I was in South Africa that Munshiramji’s great work had 
entitled him to that name. But Malaviyaji has a knack for 
detecting servants of the people, however obscure they may be. 


The Sun radiating Heat and Light 


Everyone knows that there is no greater beggar than 
| Pandit Malaviyaji on the face of th. earth. He has never 
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begged for himself. By the grace of God he has never been 
in want. But he became a voluntary beggar for causes he has 
made his own, and God has always filled his bowl in an 
overflowing measure. But he has an insatiable appetite, and 
although he got the crore he wanted he is still asking for 
more. Even at this moment he whispered into my ears that 
he had a good donation from the Maharaja of Darbhanga, 
our Chairman. 

It is a rare good fortune to have him still in our midst, 
a living example of a pure life of plain living and high think- 
ing; but I have a fear that, though he is physically in your 
midst, many of you are untouched by his great example. 
The fault is wholly yours, not his. The Sun radiates heat 
and light to all on earth, but how can even the Sun help those 
who will shut themselves from him? But I am not here to 
sing Malaviyaji’s praises. This platform has rung with them. 
He has deserved them all. J must now address a few words to 
you — the teachers and the students of the. Vidyapith. When 
I accepted Sir Radhakrishnan’s invitation he had asked me 
to send a copy of my address to him. I told him that I had no 
time to write anything. I did not even know what I should 
be able to say. A feeling of nervousness overpowers me when 
I am in the midst of learned men. Ever since my return to 
India my lot has been cast among the poor and the down- 
trodden — those whom the Congress represents — and whilst 
in their midst I feel no sense of constraint or hesitation. In 
your midst I feel tongue-tied. I simply said to Sir Radha- 
krishnan that I should trust to the inspiration of the moment. 
That inspiration has come, but I do not know how you will 
welcome my plain speaking. 


A Painful Anomaly 


As speaker after speaker spoke and left the dais, I longed 
for someone who would address the audience in Hindi or Urdu, 
or Hindustani, aye even in Sanskrit, — even in Marathi, or 
for that matter any of the Indian languages. But no such good 
luck befell me and you. Why? We are slaves and have hugged 
the language of those who have kept us enslaved. It has become 
a fashion to blame the Englishmen for all our ills. I have not 
hesitated to blame them for many things they have done. 
I have never charged them w‘th compelling us to adopt 
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English as the medium of expression. We devote precious years 
of our lives to learning the English language, our ambition 
being to be able to speak English as Englishmen, and our 
breast swells with pride when an. Englishman pats us on our 
back for speaking flawless English. Think of the time and 
energy of our youth expended on learning the English language 
as if it was our mother-tongue, and calculate by simple mul- 
tiplication the number of years and the volume of precious 
energy that are lost to the nation. 


And yet all this is happening in the Kashi Hindu Vishwa- 
vidyalaya which has been extolled today as the living embodi- 
ment of Indian culture. Malaviyaji did all that was necessary 
to draw the best possible teachers by attractive salaries, but 
he could not do the rest. It was not his fault. Hindi did not take 
the place of English. The teachers are the product of the tradi- 
tion which they haye inherited, and the students are con- 
tent to accept what they get from them. They need not be. 
They go on strikes and even hunger-strikes often for trivial 
reasons. Why will they not insist on having their tuition in 
the all-India language? There are, we were told today, 250 
students here from the Andhra Province. Let them go to Sir 
Radhakrishnan and ask for an Andhra section of the Univer- 
sity and ask to be taught through the medium of Telugu if 
they will not learn the all-India language. 


Japan’s Example 


You know what has happened in Japan —a country 
which I do not regard as essentially great — but which is 
_ regarded as great in Asia in that it has successfully challenged 
the supremacy of the Western nations. The thousands of boys 
and girls in the Japanese schools and colleges receive their 
education not through the medium of English but through 
Japanese. Their script is difficult, but it is no bar to their 
learning it and they have not given it up in preference to the 
Roman. Not that they boycott English and other European 
languages. But they economize their energy. Those who need 
to learn them do so for enriching the Japanese thought and 
knowledge which the West alone can give. They take care 
to turn into Japanese all that is worth taking from the West. 
That is because the mind of Japan’s youth is fresh and alert. 


Pak.) 
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The knowledge gained thus has become national property. 
Our ambition does not go beyond becoming clerks in Govern- 
ment offices, lawyers, barristers, judges, all helplessly serv- 
ing the system they would fain destroy. And we have not suc- 
ceeded either in mastering the English language. I get numer- 
ous letters from English-educated people —some of them 
possessing the highest degrees of our universities — but they 
betray a woeful ignorance of the English language. The reason 
is simple. Malaviyajis and Radhakrishnans are rare, and the 
thousands cannot achieve what they have done. 
No Discipline 

As I was listening to the English speeches I was amazed 
at the patience and innate courtesy of our people who, though 
they do not understand a word of what is said, do not mob 
us, as they well might do. If there is any doubt in your minds 
about this, I can demonstrate to you “by a show of hands 
how few —even from among the students — have followed 
the proceedings here. 

There is another thing to which I am tempted to draw 
your attention. I witnessed this morning a scene that I had 
least expected here. There was the Vasant Panchami day 
procession of the students who had to march past Malaviyaji’s 
house after receiving his silent blessings. ‘The way in which 
they were walking betrayed a lack of even elementary physical 
training. Instead of walking in step, erect and disciplined 
like soldiers on the march, they walked haphazardly in a 
desultory fashion. 

Give Hindi the Pride of Place 


I cannot help saying a word about the sight that greets 
you as you enter the great portals of the University. Thanks 
to the money that Malaviyaji can get for the asking, the gate 
+s in consonance with the splendour of the edifices here. But 
what did I find on the top of the gate? — the bulk of the 
space (three-fourths) taken up by the words BENARES 
HINDU UNIVERSITY in English, and the fourth given to 
the inscription in Hindi which is the language through which 
you would derive your knowledge. I wondered what need 
there was of the English language? Just a little thought on 
the part of those who were in charge of such things would 
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have been enough to tell them that what was needed there 
was the name written in Devanagari and Persian scripts — 
which would have symbolized to the people the desire on 
the part of Malaviyaji’s University and Sir Radhakrishnan 
for communal harmony. It would have been in the fitness of 
things too, as both Hindi and Urdu are understood in these 
parts and both the scripts are familiar. The fact is the years 
we have wasted on English have ossified our minds and stunted 
Our memory and imagination. 

Surely it is no difficult thing for a non-Hindi speaking 
person to learn Hindi or Hindustani. I can undertake to 
teach Hindi to anyone knowing Gujarati, Bengali or Marathi 
in the space of three months. Even the South Indian langu- 
ages — Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, Kanarese —are full of 
Sanskrit words, and, if there was just a little fervour and love 
of the country in us, we should not hesitate to decide to write 
all the Sanskrit-derived languages as also the Southern group 
in the Devanagari script. These languages have-not only a 
fairly common vocabulary, there is also a striking resem- 
blance in the script. If our minds were not fagged, we would 
easily know half a dozen Indian languages. Then there is 
Urdu which should not be difficult to learn, if only our Urdu 
scholars did not make it a matter of pride to pack it with 
Persian and Arabic words, as the Pandits pack Hindi with 
Sanskrit words. 


A Distinctive Feature Suggested 


One more thought I should like to leave with you. Every 
University is supposed to have its tradition, its distinctive 
feature. Oxford and Cambridge, for instance, have theirs. 
But I am afraid our universities are the blotting sheets of the 
West. We have borrowed the superficial features of the 
Western universities, and flattered ourselves that we have 
founded living universities here. Do they reflect or respond 
to the needs of the masses. Now I am told that a special 
feature of your University is that Engineering and Technology 
are taught here as nowhere else. I should not consider this a 
distinguishing feature. Let me suggest one to you. Have you 
been able to attract to your University youths from Aligarh? 
Have you been able to identify yourselves with them? That, 
I think, should be your special work, the special contribution 
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of your University. Money will come in and more will come 
in if God keeps Malaviyaji in our midst for a few more years. 
But no amount of money will achieve the miracle I want — 
I mean a heart-unity between Hindus and Muslims. I would 
like you to go out to invite Mussalmans to come here, and not 
to mind if they reject your advances. You are the represen- 
tatives of a great civilization which, according, to Lokamanya 
Tilak, is 10,000 years old and according to later scholars 
even older. The special contribution of that civilization is to 
befriend the world, to turn so-called foes into friends. Our 
civilization has absorbed, like the holy Ganges, many streams 
from outside, and it is my prayer that the Hindu University 
which is endeavouring to represent Hindu culture and Hindu 
civilization may invite and absorb all that is best in other 
cultures and be a model to all of communal unity and har- 
mony. That should be its distinctive feature. English will not 
help you to evolve this. It is our own ancient learning that 
will teach you this—our scriptures learnt and understood 
in the proper spirit. 

One thing more and I have done. You are living in 
palatial hostels, but look at the little house in which Panditji 
lives in utter simplicity and without the least splendour. You 
enter his room. There is no decoration and barest furniture. 
You, who will be his heirs, should model your lives accordingly. 
Many of you are children of poor parents. Don’t forget that 
you have to represent the poor, and that therefore a life of 
ease and luxury is inconsistent with the poverty of our land. 
May you be all models of plain and simple living and high 
thinking like Malaviyaji. May God bless you with long life 
and the wisdom to carry out what I have said, if it has 
appealed to you. 


Harijan, 1-2-'42 


20 
WHAT, AFTER FINISHING STUDIES? 


A. student has seriously posed this question: ““What am 
I to do after finishing my studies?” 


We are today a subject race and our educational system 
has been devised to serve the interests of our rulers. But even 
as the most selfish person is obliged to hold out some lure to 
those whom he is out to exploit, so a number of temptations for 
studying in their institutions have been brought into being by 
the rulers. Moreover, all members of Government are not alike. 
There are some liberal minded among them who will consider 
the problem of education on merits. Therefore, there is no 
doubt some good even in the present system. But the prevailing 
education is willy-nilly put to wrong use, i.e., it is looked upon 
as a means of earning money and position. 

_ The ancient aphorism, ‘Education is that which liberates’, 
is as true today as it was before. Education here does not mean 
mere spiritual knowledge nor does liberation ‘signify only 
spiritual liberation after death. Knowledge includes all 
training that is useful for the service of mankind and liberation 
means freedom from all manner of servitude even in the 
present life. Servitude is of two kinds: slavery to domination 
from outside and to one’s own artificial needs. The knowledge 
acquired in the pursuit of this ideal alone constitutes true 
study. | 

Realizing that a form of education devised by foreign 
rulers could only be calculated to subserve their interests, 
the Congress accepted in 1920, among other things, the 
principle of the boycott of all Governmental educational 
institutions. But that era seems to be over. The demand for 
entrance to Government institutions and those imparting 
education on similar lines is increasing faster than the number 
of such schools and colleges. The ranks of examinees are ever 
swelling. In spite of this hypnotic spell, however, I hold that 
true education is what I have defined. 

A student who is superficially attracted by the educa- 
tional ideal set forth by me and leaves his studies is liable 
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to repent of his action later. I have, therefore, suggested a 
safer course. While continuing his studies in the institution 
which he has joined he should ever keep before him the ideal 
of service set forth by me and use his studies with a view to 
serve that ideal, never for making money. Moreover, 
he should try to make up the lack in the present education 
by application of his leisure hours to the ideal. He will, there- 
fore, avail himself to the utmost of whatever opportunity 
offers for taking part in the constructive programme.. 
Haryan, 10-3-’46 


21 
SENDING STUDENTS TO ENGLAND 


‘*The best men in the old generation,” the friend proceeded 
to ask, “‘had their education in England — you, for instance. 
Would you have India, when she becomes independent, — 
send her sons there for study as before?” 

_ “No, not just now,” replied Gandhiji. “I would advise her 
to send them there only after, say 40 years.” 

“It means,” observed the friend, ‘depriving two genera- 
tions of the benefits of contact with the West.” 

That brought Gandhiji to his pet theme of living up to 
125 years. | 

‘‘Why two generations?” he asked. ‘*40 years or even 60 is 
not too much even in an individual’s life. If there is right 
living we need not grow old at 60 as unfortunately many do 
in this country. I repeat that they should go there only after 
they have reached maturity. Because, it is only when they 
have learnt to understand the good that is in their own culture 
that they will be able to truly appreciate and assimilate the 
best that England or America has to give them. Imagine a 
boy of seventeen like myself, going to England—he will 
simply be submerged.” 

“Then we may expect you in England some time,” 
queried the friend. 

~ “Oh, yes, you may,” replied Gandhiji amid general 
laughter. | 
Harijan, 23-6-’46 . 


py 
WHY GO ABROAD? 


An. Indian doctor went to America in order to learn 
Neuro-surgery, so that he might return and serve his people 
here. He has with difficulty secured a seat in the Columbia 
University and is working as a house surgeon. 

He writes to ask me to influence students not to go 
abroad for the following reasons: 

*‘(a) The amount our poor country spends on sending and 
training ten students abroad could be better utilized by securing 
the services of a first rate professor who could train 40 students as 
well as equip a laboratory. 

**(b) Students who come here acquire basic knowledge in re- 
search but do not know how to equip a laboratory on their return 
home. 

*‘(c) They have no chance of continued work. 

*“(d) If we have experts brought out, our laboratories will 
also get perfected.”’ 

I have never been an advocate of our students going 
abroad. My experience tells me that such, on return, find 
themselves to be square pegs in round holes. That expe- 
rience is the richest and contributes most to growth which 
springs from the soil. But today the craze for going abroad 
has gripped students. May the extract quoted serve as a 
warning! 

Harijan, 8-9-"46 
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SECTION TWO 
TOWARDS NATIONAL EDUCATION 


ae 
THE CHANCELLOR’S SPEECH 


[Condensed translation of Gandhiji’s address on the occasion of 
the inauguration of the Gujarat Mahavidyalaya of the Gujarat Vidya- 
pith, Ahmedabad, on 15th November, 1920.] ; 

Today’s function is different from every other function 
with which I had anything to do. I think it is a risky under- 
taking, not because it is likely to do any harm to the nation, 
but because I think I am not a fit person for the task. This 
confession of incompetence would not have been necessary 
if this college had been started with the only object of 
imparting education in the real sense of the term. But the © 
Mahavidyalaya is not merely to educate its students; it also 
seeks to find for them the means of livelihood. And I am 
bewildered when I compare the Mahavidyalaya with Gujarat 
College. from this standpoint. Gujarat College is a big affair 
while our Mahavidyalaya is a small thing indeed. But in my 
Opinion it is a great institution. There is more brick and 
mortar in Gujarat College. I wish I had the power to convince 
you that imposing buildings and material equipment do not 
furnish us with the true criterion for judging institutions. I 
pray to God to bestow upon you a faith in dur mission as 
strong aS my Own. 

The position today is such that not a square inch of our 
land is ours; it all belongs to the foreign Government. Not 
only this ground and the trees, but even our bodies are in 
their power; and we are not sure that we are the captains 
of our soul. Such being our pitious condition, we cannot go 
about looking for a fine building to house the National College — 
or even for learned men to lecture to its classes. If even an 
otherwise ignorant man comes and brings it home to us how the 
light of our soul has been quenched and this country of ours 
has lost its ancient wisdom, I would gladly appoint him your 
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principal; but I am not sure that you are ready to receive a 
cowherd as such. Therefore we had to search for Shri Gidwani. 
I confess I do not attach much importance to the degrees 
conferred upon him. We have a different scale of values for 
this College. What looks like brass will be found to be pure 
gold if tested on the touchstone of character. 

- We are fortunate in our staff which consists of Sindhis, 
Maharashtrians and Gujaratis, all of them men of high 
character. 

I would request the ladies and gentlemen attending 
this function to bless the College with all their hearts. They 
may do so only by asking their boys and girls to join this new 
adventure of the spirit of India. The people of India are free 
with their money. But progress is never checked by the want 
of it. It is checked by the lack of men, by the dearth of a 
leader and of followers if there is a leader. I hold however 
that a competent leader never fails to attract followers. His 
tools may be as bad as you please, but a good workman 
never quarrels with them; he makes the most of them. So 
also a leader, if he is a real artist, will convert even mud into 
gold. I wish your teachers will become such artists of life. 

Mere learning will avail us nothing. We can attain 
Swaraj only by dint of sterling character. We must meet the 
satanic violence of the alien Government with our peaceful 
and spiritual movement, imperfect as it is. We must plant 
and water the seed of liberty so that it may, in God’s good 
time, grow to become the fine tree of Swaraj. And it can 
only grow by force of character. All will be well with us if 
your teachers always bear this in mind. I know they are 
ready to live and if necessary to die for the cause, as to die 
for it is to live indeed. 


Granted that the teachers do their duty, I have not 
much to say to the students. The students, poor things, are a 
mere reflection of the prevailing atmosphere. If they are not 
enterprising, truthful and pure-hearted, the fault is not theirs, 
it is their parents’, their teachers’, their rulers’, But why 
blame the rulers? If it is true that as is the ruler, so are the 
subject (441 Uist d41 as), it is also true that ‘as the subjects, 
so is the ruler’. Let us, parents and teachers, bestir ourselves 
to overcome the defects of national character. 
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Every house in the land is a school, and the parents 
are teachers. But the parents, ceasing to teach, have betrayed 
their sacred trust. We do not recognize foreign civilization 
for what it is and have little idea either of its merits or its 
defects. We have hired or rather stolen it. These stolen goods 
can lead us nowhere. : 


Ours is a temple not of book-learning but of liberty. 
Building of character is the task before us. We shall be fit 
for Swaraj to the extent that we are successful among our 
students. Work with students is the only instrument with — 
which to fashion Swaraj. We must pour our money as well 
as our whole soul into institutions like the one we are 
founding today. 


This is a time for deeds, not words. As for the students — 
who have joined the National College, I look upon them as 
half teachers. They have laid the foundation of this College. 
They must therefore realize their responsibility. They are 
full partners, and if they do not play their part, the tea- 
chers’ effort may be largely wasted. The students must 
understand why they left Government colleges and joined 
this college and what they expect here to receive. Our 
struggle against the alien rulers may be long drawn out. 
May God give you students the strength to hold out to the 
end. If you do so hold out, even a handful of you will be the 
pride not only of this College but of the motherland. And 
you will be so, not because of the wealth or the learning of 
Gujarat, but because the seed of non-co-operation has 
been planted and nourished in this province. This is not 
self-praise, for I only placed the idea before the people 
who took it up enthusiastically and shared my faith in all 
its intensity. Even as I see the trees in front of me, I see that 
non-violent non-co-operation alone can be the salvation of 
India. And this College is the visible symbol of that great 
movement. I am only one leaf of it and a dry one at that. 
The teachers too are leaves, if somewhat fresher. But you 
students are the branches from which a new generation of 
teachers will arise. You please repose the same trust in our 
teachers as in me. But if you find them lacking in the right 
spirit, you reject them as Prahlada rejected his father and 
his teachers and carry on without them. 
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I pray that this College may be accepted of God as one 
of the potent instruments with which we shall win our indepen- 
dence, and may our independence make for the welfare not 
only of India but of the world at large. 


(From Gujarati) 


2 
MORE DIFFICULTIES 


The resolution of the Senate of the Gujarat National 
University in regard to Mr. Andrews’ question about the 
admission of children of the ‘depressed’ classes to the schools 
affiliated to that University is reported to have raised a flutter 
in Ahmedabad. Not only has the flutter given satisfaction to a 
Times of India correspondent, but the occasion has led to the 
discovery by him of another defect in the constitution of the 
Senate in that it does not contain a single Muslim member. 
The discovery, however, I may inform the reader, is no proof 
of the want of national character of the University. The 
Hindu-Muslim unity is no mere lip expression. It requires no 
artificial proofs. The simple reason why there is no Musalman 
representative on the Senate is that no higher educated 
Musalman, able to give his time, has been found to take 
sufficient interest in the national education movement. I 
merely refer to this matter to show that we must reckon 
with attempts to discredit the movement even by mis- 
interpretation of motives. That is a difficulty from without 
and easier to deal with. | 


The ‘depressed’ classes difficulty is internal and therefore 
far more serious, because it may give rise to a split and weaken 
the cause — no cause can rise to survive internal difficulties 
if they are indefinitely multiplied. Yet there can be no sur- 
render in the matter of principles for the avoidance of 
splits. You cannot promote a cause when you are under- 
mining it by surrendering its vital parts. The ‘depressed’ classes 
problem is a vital part of the cause. Swaraj is as inconcei- 
vable without full reparation to the ‘depressed’ classes as it is 
impossible without real Hindu-Muslim unity. In my opinion 
we have become ‘pariahs of the Empire’ because we have 
‘created ‘pariahs’ in our midst. The slave owner is always 
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more hurt than the slave. We shall be unfit to gain Swaraj 
so long as we would keep in bondage a fifth of the population 
of Hindustan. Have we not made the ‘pariah’ crawl on his 
belly? Have we not segregated him? And if it is religion 
so to treat the ‘pariah’ it is the religion of the white race to 
segregate us. And if it is no argument for the white races 
to say that we are satisfied with the badge of our inferiority, 
it is less for us to say that the ‘pariah’ is satisfied with his. 
Our slavery is complete when we begin to hug it. 

The Gujarat Senate therefore counted the cost when 
it refused to bend before the storm. This non-co-operation 
is a process of self-purification. We may not cling to putrid 
customs and claim the pure boon of Swaraj. Untouchability 
I hold is a custom, not an integral part of Hinduism. The 
world has advanced in thought, though it is still barbarous 
in action. And no religion can stand that which is not based 
on fundamental truths. Any glorification of error will destroy 
a religion as surely as disregard of a disease is bound to des- 
troy a body. 

This Government of ours is an unscrupulous corporation. 
It has ruled by dividing Musalmans from Hindus. It is quite 
capable of taking advantage of the internal weaknesses of 
Hinduism. It will set the ‘depressed’ classes against the rest 
of the Hindus, non-Brahmans against Brahmans. The Gujarat 
Senate resolution does not.end the trouble. It merely points 
out the difficulty. The trouble will end only when the masses 
and classes of Hindus have rid themselves of the sin of untouch- 
ability. A Hindu lover of Swaraj will as assiduously work 
for the amelioration of the lot of the ‘depressed’ classes as he 
works for Hindu-Muslim unity. We must treat them as our 
brothers and give them the same rights that we claim for 
ourselves. 

Young India, 24-11-’20 


3 


DISTINCTIVE QUALITIES OF A NATIONAL SCHOOL 


Q:. Would a student who had had his education at 
one of the national institutions be free from the difficulty now 
experienced by our people in earning a living? 

A: He should be. What cannot give even this primary 
freedom is no education. Real education must secure to the 
student economic, social and spiritual freedom — all three 
in fact. He who has not the first of these cannot have the 
_ second, 

Q: Should not renunciation of all forms of selfishness 
be the duty of the workers in national institutions? 

A: It should be so. I believe that those who cannot 
renounce selfishness cannot become the servants of the 
country. 

Q: Should not a Snatak (i.e. the graduate of a national 
university) dedicate his life to the service of the country? 

A: This rule will not always hold good. When the nation 
is finally built up on the right lines, all those who would live 
honestly and fearlessly may be regarded as serving the country. 

Q: We believe that in the government schools they 
may impart verbal knowledge but no attention is paid to the 
building up of character. Does this not mean that in the 
national schools the building up of character should be given 
the first place? 

A: Yes, it means that. Knowledge too should be 
imparted in order to build up character. Knowledge is the 
means; the building up of character is the end. 

Q: Will you then hold it indispensable for the teachers 
in national schools to have character? 

A: Surely. 

Q: Does it follow that a teacher who is addicted to 
drink or who smckes cannot have any place in a national 
school? 

A: We have reached a stage in moral progress, it will 
be generally admitted, where we can exclude a teacher who 
drinks. But I have not the courage to say the same about the 
_ smoking habit. I know from my experience of men that a 
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smoker may be a man of character in other things. In judging 
character, it is necessary that we do not act as soulless censors. 

Q: Is it not a pity that by the time they matriculate 
the students are physical wrecks and by the time they graduate, 
they become complete physical and mental wrecks? 

A: IfI could have my way, I would debar students 
who are diseased. in body from all education. 

Q: Must not there be a harmonious development of 
all the powers of a student receiving national education? 

A: It must be so. To me it seems very logical that the 
body being sound, the mind would be sound and the mind 
being sound, the soul would be sound. 

Q: Must not there be a banon the admission in national 
schools of married boys below 21 years of age? | 

A: I think there should be such a ban. Study at a 
school and married life are incompatible. 

Q: Would it not be good to insist that one ought not 
to remarry after the death of one’s first wife? 


A: I would surely favour this view. 

Q: Is there any place for corporal punishment in the 
national school? 

A: No; there cannot be any place for corporal punish- 
ment. 

Q: If the student develops a distaste for national edu- 
cation whom would you think to be at fault? 

A: Generally, the teachers and students both are 
at fault. More frequently, however, it is the teacher who 
is at fault. 

Q: Don’t you think that the number of languages 
prescribedfor study in our schools is a little more than would 
be proper? | | 

A: There is no strain in learning many languages be- 
longing to the same family. For example, one could easily 
learn Hindustani, Gujarati, Marathi and Bengali. But learning 
English, Greek, Latin and Arabic would be difficult because 
they are different languages altogether with nothing in 
coramon between them. | 

Q: Is not the status of a teacher superior to that of a 
minister? In that case, if the Viceroy gets one thousand 
should not the teacher be paid two thousand a month? 
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A: One can calculate and measure the value of the work 
of a Viceroy, but one cannot assess that of teachers. Therefore, 
the teacher must accept poverty. I would even say that they 
should accept to work on just enough food. The Viceroy 
asks for his price but the teacher, if he asks for his price, 
will be worthless. 

Q: Can a teacher marry a girl studying under him? 
And can a student marry a girl-student studying with him? 

A: I consider both these things improper. I should 
protect the girl studying under me as I would protect 
my own daughter. In the same way one should look on one’s 
fellow girl-student as one’s sister. [he brother-sister relation is 
the only right relation among feilow-students. I would like 
to leave my answer to this question at this. The subject is 
rather big and one should treat it at some length for giving 
an adequate answer. I have no doubt about the answer 
to the first question. The answer to the second question, 
however, appears to be a little difficult considering the fact 
that today hundreds of boys and girls study together at the 
same school. But in all the institutions which I have started, 
or of which I have been in charge, this rule has been compul- 
sorily observed and its results have been good. 

Navajivan, (Supplement), 20-10-721 


4 
CAREER AND EDUCATION 


To you, my ideas about education may seem somewhat 
radical. In my opinion, education, i.e., the knowledge acquired 
through education should not be used for earning money. 
The means of livelihood must always be some form of pro- 
ductive manual labour, such as weaving, carpentry, tailoring 
etc. I consider the fact that doctors, lawyers, teachers etc. 
follow their respective professions with the purpose of 
earning money to be one of the main reasons of our downfall 
as a nation. But that is an ideal and wé may not attain it 
fully in practice. Nevertheless, there is no doubt that the 
closer we keep to it the better it would be for us. The Vidyapith 
has not set this ideal for itself; it has, however, laid the highest 
emphasis on the service of the country as the main aim of 
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education. There can be no room for a ‘career’ where the 
ideal is to use one’s knowledge for the service of the country and 
treat earning of money as secondary. I take that those who 
come to the Vidyapith either as students or teachers have given 
up the idea of a ‘career’. This attitude towards education has 
not yet struck deep roots either in Gujarat or in other parts 
of India. It should not cause us any surprise, therefore, if the 
number of students in the institutions wedded to this concep- 
tion of education remains rather small in the beginning. 
What does cause surprise and not a delight is that hundreds of _ 
.students are pursuing their studies under the care of the 
Vidyapith and side by side with it cultivating a love for the | ) 
service of the country. 


Navajivan, 1-6-’24 


5 
AN EXPERIMENT IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION 


[Speech delivered by Gandhiji as the Chancellor of the Gujarat 
Vidyapith to the students and teachers of the Mahavidyalaya.] 


I had three letters this morning. One of them asks me to 
set fire to the Vidyapith if I can. The writer, who is an ex- 
student of the Vidyapith, says that the Vidyapith has not 
done anything worthwhile up to now. The _ second letter 
complains that the students of the Vidyapith are given to 
self-indulgence, that they delight in eating delicious food. 
The writer says that he had sent his son here under 
the impression that students here lived simple lives and that 
they would thus be acquiring strength of character. The 
third letter is from Madras. It says that my speech today 
should contain something which may have significance for the 
whole of India. 

What am I to do now? Which of the three things would. 
I do? I would not do any of the three. How can I set fire to an 
institution in whose creation and growth I had such a large 
share? An English artist has narrated a story: Once, just for 
fun, he hung up one of his paintings in the market-place with 
a note that wherever one detected a defect in the picture one 
should put a pencil-mark. Next day, he found that the entire 
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picture was full of those marks. But he said, “As long as I am 
satisfied with the painting, I will not burn it.” 


I remembered this painter this morning and his point 
of view appeared to me to be true. There will be no end 
to defects if we search for them. God has implanted in men’s 
minds an attachment for certain things and we go on acting 
under its influence. The first correspondent who has made 
a more severe attack on the Vidyapith has said that there is 
no special quality either in the students or teachers of the 
Vidyapith. He wants me to publish his letter in the Navajivan 
and comment onit. But I will do neither. As to the complaint 
against the students that they lack simplicity, you must think 
it over dispassionately and do what appears needful. I will 
look after the correspondent from Madras and if nobody 
reports or reproduces this speech he will be led to believe, 
without any effort on my part, that I must have delivered a 
big speech. 

» So much by way of introduction. I have certainly thought . 
about what to say to you today. I would not say I have not, 
because that would be false self-disparagement which I do 
not like. Having had time for thinking in the peace of the 
Yeravda jail for two years, my previous ideas have become 
confirmed. I have not the least repentance over the prog- 
ramme that I placed before the country. Similarly, I have 
no regrets that in the Vidyapith which we established in 
Gujarat we appointed Sindhis and Maharashtrians, and not 
the Gujaratis, as teachers and professors. It is our dharma 
to collect the good we may find from Sindh and from Deccan. 
If Kripalani considers himself a Bihari let us take him as 
one. He will also have something to learn from Gujarat. 
He was a weaver in Bihar; here, he will learn to become a 
spinner and a carder and then her will say that he is as much 
a Gujarati as a Bihari. But it is for us to produce the condi- 
: @ons leading to this result. He has come from Sindh and is 
therefore our guest. We have brought him here for our benefit. 
We will, therefore, take what he gives. Gujarat will not lose 
Emything by so doing but gain a great deal. If I could have 
my way, I would not keep a single Gujarati but fill the Maha- 
vidyalaya with Sindhis and Maharashtrians and tell them to 
become our mamas (i.e. maternal uncles) and kakas (paternal 
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uncles). And if this happens, if they do really become our 
mamas and kakas, what more should we want? 


What was our aim in establishing the Vidyapith? We 
established it for strengthening non-co-operation. With whom 
did we want to non-co-operate ? With the students and-teacher 
of Government colleges? No; that is not to be thought of, 
Our non-co-operation is with the type of education wit 
which they are associated. Reflecting over the distinguishin 
character of this non-co-operation, and the purpose which 
we propose to achieve through this non-co-operation, I remem= 
bered two stories: The first, about the lion and the coe 
Both the lion and the goat were kept together. The lion wa 
inside the cage, the goat was outside it. The goat had cod 
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things to eat, the choicest leaves and other things, but it me 
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getting thinner and thinner day by day. A wise man like me 
soon detected that the goat did not grow up because ther 
was the lion near by. Once she was removed away from the 
sight of the lion, it began to dance with joy and in a ¢ 
days became quite fat even on the most coarse food that my 
was given to eat. 
Another was an anecdote written by Shri Sir Narayan 
Chandawarkar which I had read in jail. Sir Narayan, who 
happened to be then in Poona, was going for a walk. He 
saw an old woman carrying a lamb on her way home. 
This lamb lived with a big Sahib and therefore had all that 
it could want to eat. But it was not happy. Now that th i 
old woman was taking it home it was jumping and dancing 
with joy and running ahead of the woman in front of her. 
Why? Because it was now going from slavery into freedom. 
A living creature can grow only in an atmosphere of freedom 
and not in slavery. Expressing the same truth in his inimitable - 
speech Tulsidas has said, ‘““There can be no happiness in 
slavery even in a dream.” : 
In Government proferred education, we may get the 
best facilities, very competent teachers and beautiful buildings, 
but there will always be the black mark of slavery on our 
foreheads. We cannot expect from it anything higher than 
some kind of a subordinate job —a petty clerkship. At the 
most, one may aspire to be a lawyer. But the bulk of the 
oraduates will look for and have to be content with a job 
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at 30 rupees a month. A few might become professors in the 
Gujarat College. But that would be the limit. Here, on the 
other hand, in the Vidyapith, there are no facilities. There 
might not be even adequate arrangements for teaching various 
subjects, and you may have to be content with whatever is 
taught you. As for the building, you may not have even a 
a over your heads. The owner of the house may turn us 
‘ ut at any time he likes. And Vallabhbhai has to beg for the 
necessary funds from day to day. One might even ask how 
long the Vidyapith will last. There is no certainty of its per- 
‘manence; today it is, tomorrow it may not be. The sun never 
sets on the Gujarat College; its position is secure. But on 
your Vidyapith it daily rises and sets. This is the natural 
law of the world. And we have to go through all these diffi- 
Culties and reach our goal. 
We have to keep our ideal high. It is true that we do 
a to act up to that high ideal; we often commit mistakes 
—even grievous mistakes, but we do not deceive ourselves 
by passing them off as acts of merit. 


| Knowledge is that which leads to liberation, this is our 
ideal. Bhai Kishorlal told me: “‘Don’t we misuse this great 
maxim by giving it a narrow meaning to suit our needs?” 
have to think seriously about what Bhai Kishorlal says. 
ut I do not see any misuse of this saying in what we are 
doing. He alone can attain that higher liberation who can 
win this lower liberation —the independence of the country. 
If you cannot win the latter, how can we hope to win the 
former? Therefore, liberation is our ideal in both its senses 
in its usual sense of the independence of our motherland 
as well as in the true sense of freedom from the bondage of 
the world. 

Today, I have no feeling of regret or repentance as to 
why I set up this Vidyapith. Even if all the boys in the college ° 
‘Section run away and get admitted in government colleges, 
‘I would still continue to laugh and say that I am wise while 
they are foolish. There is no other way of uplifting the country 
from its plight. We are all caught up in the bonds of a great 
delusion; that is why we cannot see this simple truth. But I 
for one will continue to repeat till my death that there is no 
alternative to boycott. I will call for ending the boycott only 
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»when I feel that the stage has been reached for full co-operation. 
Until then I will stick to boycott even if the whole country 
leaves me alone. I say this because I am an experienced man 
and I have spent years to reach the views which I now hold; 5 
I might say that I have gone through a long period of austerity 
and contemplation for them. I cannot say anything else than 
what I am saying. How can a man who knows that 20 xX 5- 
is 100 say that 20 X 4 or 20 X6 is also hundred? My stay in 
the Yeravda prison has further confirmed me in these views. — 


There is the question as to what you will do after you — 
complete your studies. Kripalani has not left anything for 
me to say about ‘career’. The central point is that we want 
to get rid of fear. After finishing your studies you may, if you~ 
like, use your knowledge in earning money, but you must 
get ma of fear. Let me tell you what an English youth does. 
I do not despise the English. Many people do not know that 
I am in love with the English people. I do not disapprove of 
copying the English where necessary. Only I must retain my 
background. If I do that I may then bring in colours from 
wherever I like and paint it as I choose. My English friend 
never asked me as to what they would do if at any time ool 
had to leave me. They came to me leaving off their work. 
In some cases I made a wrong estimate of their needs but 
they never made any complaint because they knew that I 
had done it honestly. Besides, they were also certain in their 
minds that they were not dependent for their living on Gandhi. 
It was God who would keep them living. God has given birth 
to us and God will give us bread to live. It cannot be other- 
wise. Muslims and Hindus also know this. But today thay 
Muslims have forgotten their Koran and the Hindus their 
Gita and instead they have taken to false economics. They” 
worry lest they starve. They forget that those who do not 
worry do not on that account die of starvation. And why 
should you worry? It is this that you have to learn in the school 
—to be steadfast in your devotion to the ideal and to enter-_ 
tain no worry about the consequences. In the schools in Britain | 
too, the boys are not allowed to worry about their livelihood. 
The teachers tell them to finish their studies and then use 
their talents to earn a living. That is why we see how the 
people of that small island go to the far corners of the earth. 


, > 
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Many of my English friends are wandering about in different 
parts of the world. One might say —‘‘But they have over 
them the protection of the British flag.’? This flag however 
does not give them bread though it protects them. If they are 
killed, then surely the British flag will bring into operation its 
guns and punish the assassins. We do not want this type of pro- 
tection. But that is not what I want to impress on your mind 
at the moment. All I want to tell you now is that you should 
not bother as to how you will earn your living. You should, 
on the contrary, make a firm resolve that you will, if necessary, 
_ maintain yourself by working as a bhangi or a weaver, but 
never do anything shameful, nor beg at anybody’s door. 
And why have any anxiety about what would happen to 
your parents and brothers and sisters? Just as a single lamp 
is enough for lighting up the darkness, in the same way it 
should be enough if you turn out to be the proverbial good 
son in your family. It should not worry you if you are required 
to maintain your parents and brothers and sisters. Tell your 
sister that you will take your food only after feeding her, 
but that she will get only coarse bread and not any sweets. 
And be sure that your sister will not sit idle, when she finds you 
labouring hard for her sake, but begin to work herself. If you 
have such daring all will be well. 


; A few words about us — the teachers. What are we to 
o? What shall we ask of you for ourselves? Well, we ask 
nothing for ourselves. I tell you frankly that if you at any 
time lose faith in the teachers, if you feel that the teachers 
shave come here for making money, for posing as self-sacri- 
ficing patriots, or for fame, you are free to leave them and 

o away. A gentleman told me the other day that I might 
oe have any hankering for money, there certainly was a great 
deal of pretence in my bearing and conduct and this was so 
‘because I suffered from the ambition to become a mahatma. 
He was right in a way. Therefore, if you feel that the teachers 
_ want to pose as great men, you may leave them, expose them, 
and denounce them. There is no contract between the teachers 
and the students. But if you find that the teachers have charac- 
ter, you should not shift the entire burden on them. Knowledge 
is not gifted as commodities may be gifted; it cannot be. 
The work of the teacher is to draw out the talent lying 
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dormant in you. But it is you who can brighten and enrich it. 
This is indeed the meaning of the English word educatio 
—to bring out what is within. You should therefore hav 
no worry as to what you will learn here. Have confidence 
in the teachers and learn whatever they teach with faith. — 

The protection of your morals lies in your own hands, 
The teachers cannot watch over and guard your conduct. 
You must always bear in mind the fact that you are not 
here to while away your time in pleasure or merry-making. 
Your pleasure lies in your studies, in strengthening your bod ia 
and in the cultivation of the spirit of enterprise. You must 
learn to use your hands and feet. The students shunning 
manual labour first weaken their bodies and then think of 
going to a gymnasium. But that is not the way to build up 
strength. You must first strengthen your heart and will and 
then it will be easy to strengthen the body. 


I address my prayer to you. It would be superfluous to 
address it to God, because I constantly live and act in His 
presence. So I address my prayer to you: You must so conduct 
yourself as to bring glory to yourselves and to the teachers. — 
Our Vidyapith is an example and a model to the whole 
country. Gujarat has made a success of the non-co-operation - 
movement in the sphere of education, and in the process — 
shed lustre and glory in this part of our programme. But I 
should not speak of it at present; the time has not yet come 
for its appraisal. This can be attempted with some degree of 
certitude only in the future. 


It would be quite out of place for me to request the teacher : 
for anything, because I am myself one of them. Hence I woul 
say only this to you that the success or failure of non-co- 
operation in education depends upon you and you mus 
bear this in your mind as. you go home from here. 


Navajivan, 9-6-"24¢ 
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AN ACCOUNT OF OUR WORK 


{ 
{ 
| [From his presidential speech in Gujarati at the National Edu- 
cation Conference on 1-8-’24.] 


_ We find an atmosphere of despair and disappointment 
prevailing in the country at present. There are many reasons 
for it, but I think I must also take a part of the responsibility 
for it. I set a time-limit and suggested to the country that 
_ we win Independence in the course of a year. Now, more 
than a year. has passed, but Swaraj still seems far away. 
Indeed, to some people, it might seem to be even further 
away than it was in 1921. But I do not think so. I feel that 
it has certainly come closer. But to feel like that one would 
require my unflinching faith. Such unshakable faith cannot 
be imparted by one to another; it comes only by experience. 
If I had not laid down a time-limit and we had not worked 
with the speed dictated by it, we could not have accomplished 
even as much as we have. 


_. The statistics that 1 am going to place before you are 
not unknown to you. They are enough to keep up our spirits. 
“What Gujarat has achieved in any of the various spheres of 
“non-co-operation is not such as to be ashamed of; not only 
Gujarat but India too has no reason to be ashamed of it. 
It is true that we have not been able to do as much as we 
-could have, calculating our share of work mathematically. 
But if every one has exerted himself to the limit of his capacity 
_—and I see no reason for not believing so — there should 
_ be no cause for shame. Let me explain why I say so. 


Re eee) 


I have, at times, twitted my colleagues for not having 
done enough because it was my duty to do so. One who 
wants to serve, and on whom circumstances have thrust the 
leadership in this connection, must demand the maximum 
_of work from his co-workers. It becomes his duty to complain 
and to express dissatisfaction. But on a dispassionate exami- 
nation I feel quite convinced that all have worked quite 
honestly. 
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I have said this to show you the bright side. You know 
the figures which have been adduced in support of this con- 
clusion. Those figures have been given by the Mahamatra 
of the Vidyapith and collected by the teachers. I want to 
encourage myself and you with those figures. Leaving out 
the schools of three Municipalities, we have in our national 
schools a total of 10,000 students. We have spent three and 
a half lakh rupees on them. There are 500 girl, rather a 
small number, among these students. The Municipalities of | 
Ahmedabad, Nadiad and Surat. accepted the principle of : 
ey operation and turned their schools into national 
institutions of learning. The number of students in these 
schools is 20,000 — of which 10,000 are in Ahmedabad. We 
have 800 teachers. The expenditure of three and a half lakhs 
referred to above includes the salaries and allowances paid 
to these teachers. We have two colleges. There is also a 
department for the study of ancient history. I am told that 
this work is not being done elsewhere in India. Thus, th “re 
are three institutions which are giving us strength and derivit 
strength from us. These are Dakshinamurti Vidyarthi Bhavan, 
Charotar Shikshan Mandal and Broach Shiksha Mandal. 
The founders and directors of these institutions admit that 
by accepting the principle of non-co-operation they have. 
added glory to the movement of non-co-operation, so also” 
have they drawn sustenance from it. 


Besides, we have prepared a number of text-books as wa 
Many of ae I have seen in jail. I have also seen those of 
Dakshinamurti and the Charotar Mandal. I do not say I have 
read them. But having read a large number of books I have - 
developed the power to understand from just a cursory survey © 
what a particular book contains, how it has been presented, | 
and what the purpose of the writer is. The writers and the - 
institutions which have produced these books deserve our 
warmest thanks. Besides these, the Vidyapith has also produced 
a number of books. It is a big achievement, which has no 
parallel in the history of modern Gujarat during the past 
fifty years. What little was done then was done by the Govern- 
ment; we cannot take credit for it. There were our men in 
it, but the plan and the necessary arrangements were provided 
by the Government. That plan was designed with a view 
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to giving strength to the Government and laying down a 
method of education calculated to serve their purpose. 

Then too, we have produced more books than they did 
in the first year when we launched this programme. But we 
are not doing our work in a competitive spirit. 

Gujarat was a backward province; it is so even today. 
The Gujaratis were illiterate; they knew only trading and 
shop-keeping and their only ambition was to earn as much 
money as they could. ‘There was hardly any appreciation 
of the need to prepare good and useful literature for the people. 
_ The first to move in this direction and take up this work was 
Sastun Sahitya Vardhak Karyalaya, i.e. Swami Akhandanand, 
the moving spirit behind that institution. He really did much 
in producing good books in Gujarati, at a cheap price, and 
spreading their sale in Gujarat. But the non-co-operation 
movement has surpassed the achievements of that institu- 
tion, unforgettable as they are. 

I have spoken more about the text-books than I intended 
to. Let me now sound a warning. It is good that all these 
books are being produced in Gujarati, but this does not impress 
me. In fact, as they poured in on me one after the other, in 
the Yeravda prison, it alarmed me and put me on my guard. 
All those books were well-produced and the printing was good; 
indeed, one, actually felt bewitched by their beauty. But this 
is not going to enhance the glory of Gujarat which is not 
poor; it is comparatively richer than other parts of the coun- 
try. But I think even Gujarat cannot bear all this burden. 
It cannot digest all these books and even its pocket cannot 
provide for them. If those books were meant only for such 
cities as Ahmedabad, Surat, Nadiad and Broach, I will not 
have much to say. Though even in the case of the cities I 
might say that while their pocket may bear their burden, 
the minds will not. But they are certainly beyond the pockets 
of the village-people. The books that we produce and place 
before the people must be such that even the poorest among 
them may afford to purchase them. If I could have my way 
I will produce books costing no more than two to four pice. 

B x | x 


I will think a thousand times before placing a book be- 
fore the people. I have written a.very small book for children. 
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It can be finished in five minutes. Read carefully, it will take 
ten minutes. I have not read the criticisms which it has pro- 
voked from the writers and readers. But I know that most 
of them are not exactly flattering to me. There is no limit 
either to the praise or condemnation offered me, and hence 
both leave me cold and unimpressed, And yet, the idea behind - 
this book is important. The idea is that the teacher should 
teach for the most part orally, by word of mouth. Kno 
ledge cannot be imparted only through books or text-books. — 
Where a number of books are prescribed in the course of study, — 
there happens some thing strange to the minds of the children, 
The books so possess their minds as to cripple their power 
to think. I have come to this conclusion from my own xP 
ence of innumerable children and from my discussions on 
this subject with many teachers. In my experiments in con- 
nection with the education of children in South Africa ] 
always kept eyes open and observed every thing most care 
fully. Even when I was in the thick of the baitle moving 
about like a man in the midst of a raging fire I had the same 
experience. Compare two schools — one, in which the teachers 
use a lot of text-books and the other, in which the teachers” 
do not use a single text-book, and we see, if the teachers in 
both the schools are equally competent, that the latter will 
eventually give more to the students than the former. I do 
not want to place books: before children. The teachers may 
read them if they like. We may therefore write books for'the 
teachers — as a guide to them — but if we write books for 
the children, the teachers will become machines. That will 
kill originality and initiative in the teachers. But I do not 
want to put any restrictions on the teachers. I only wish them 
to know my view and give it due consideration. The writers 
of text-books are all experts in their field. The people will 
do well to use their books wherever they think they will be 
useful. But you should also grasp the point of view behind 
what I have said. 


You would probably like to ask me if I have done the 
work of a teacher. I may tell you that there is considerable 
experience behind my views. I have thought a great deal 
over the problem of education. I request you to kindly con- 
sider the matter from the point of view that I have placed 
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before you, ‘Z restrain your speed a little. What I mean 
is that if we should be required to produce books for hundreds 
of thousands of children, Gujarat cannot afford it, and if 
asked to attempt it, it will soon get tired. Secondly, you must 
not impose the Burden of these books on the young minds of 
the children. 


If a man falls in love with every new idea as soon as it 
strikes him and proceeds immediately to give it to the world, 
then it results in a loss both to him and to the world. But 
if he conserves them, and tests them both on himself and 
his children, makes an exact appraisal of its value on the basis 
of these tests, and even then keeps them to himself so as to 
verify his findings in the light of further experience, the world 
is saved from avoidable loss. I have examples of many great 
men in support of this contention. They kept their ideas to 
themselves and this did not cause any loss either to them or 
to the world. Such men have later modified the ideas which 
had once appeared to them to be very true and significant 
and forgotten them in the light of subsequent experience. 
One example of this is that of my very dear friend, and close 
companion, Andrews. He used to be very hasty. ‘About ten 
years ago, it was his habit immediately to note down any 
thing that occurred to him. Now he no longer holds the views 
1e did ten years ago. He is a religious man. We are also men 
of religion. If we die without any opportunity to express 
some of our views, those views which remain unexpressed 

carried along by the soul and at some future time they 

re surely made available to the world. If we would remember 
‘ he circumstances under which the Vidyapith and other 
institutions connected with it came into existence, the diffi- 
culties and puzzles we are facing will resolve themselves. 
We are today considering the problem of education as edu- 
cationists. The teacher’s function is to impart education. 
Accordingly, we should provide the best education that we 
can. But our problem is not so easy. We did not start the 
Vidyapith and other institutions connected with it merely 
for the sake of education. We started the Vidyapith as a 
part of the campaign for non-co-operation, which means 
that teachers, students and parents have gathered together 
through the Vidyapith in an association for Swaraj. We are 
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all the servants of Swaraj — the soldiers of non-co- operation. 
On the present occasion, I am here not to tell you about 
the achievements of non-co-operation but rather about dharma, 
— the duty of a teacher engaged in national education. When 
we joined this association for the attainment of Swaraj, we 
had already accepted that the principle of non-co- operatiogg 
was the right one to follow. sa bl 


If there is any fault in the Sac itself ies Congres 
will correct it. In the meantime we must continue to act i 
the belief that we are doing the right thing. We have not 
met here to discuss in a philosophical manner ~whether or 
not non-co-operation is right. What we admit is that we, 
the Vidyapith and allied institutions are dedicated to Swaraj; 
their existence has meaning only in terms of Swaraj. We will 
gladly consider the theory of education for education’s 
sake after Swaraj. But today we must considér it only from 
the limited point of view indicated above. ee 
In our Primary Schools, High Schools, Colleges and 
in the Department of Research in Ancient Indian History. 
too we must keep the same point of view before us. We cannot 
neglect the considerations of Swaraj and non-co-operation. 
The means of the Swaraj we aim at have also been decided. 
—they are truth -and non-violence. Whatever the words 
‘peaceful’ and ‘legitimate’ may mean to the Congress, 
me they mean only one thing —truth and non-violence. 
And I believe that Gujarat also thinks the same. Besides, 
we have agreed to observe a five-fold programme of non- 
co-operation. If we do not act on it, we break our pledge. 
Being responsible for the protection of .the morals of the 
students under our charge we shall be teaching them a wrong 
lesson if we abandon the policy of boycott. Those who have no- 
faith in this programme will do well to leave these institutions. 
All of us have to fill the belly and cannot therefore escape 
the need to earn a living, but that cannot be our main aim. 
But those who find themselves unable to agree to, and comply 
with, the conditions of non-co-operation should leave these 
institutions. ‘T’o come to national schools merely to earn a 
living does credit neither to the teachers nor to the taught. 


There are two aspects to our struggle. One is destructive ; 
this, we already have accomplished. If we still persist in it, 
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we will be acting like an ignorant and foolish farmer. A 
peasant weeds out the grass, picks out the stones, ploughs 
the ground and levels it so as to sow the seeds. But if instead 


of sowing the seeds when the ground has been adequately 
prepared and he still. goes on ploughing it, he will be said to 
have wasted his time. In the same way, if he, starts performing 
the experiment in another field before determining its results in 
the first, that 90 would not be proper. Nor should he leave © 
the experiment unfinished and let another man take his place. 
_ He should stick to his place and to his work in the hope that 
if he goes on doing it patiently, he would be able to reap 
the harvest in due course. The destructive part of our work 
is finished; we have now to fulfil the constructive part. This 
constructive work will strengthen our campaign for non-co- 
operation. If the world begins to appreciate and approve the 
work we are doing, the other schools will automatically 
sappear. Even at present people admit that there is no vigour 
in the other schools and that there is great need for starting 

ls of another type. If we have faith in our work, we 
yen go on doing it whether it takes one year or twenty 
years to complete. 


One aspect of our work — and that too of a permanent 
character —is to open new schools and to strengthen the 


? 


isting ones. The teachers should forget the law-courts and 
shayats. We may as well drive these things out of our minds. 
ill be enough if we fulfil our responsibility. Our next 
onsibility is to enhance the reputation of these schools 
conducting them well. We have accomplished considerable 
expansion ; now we have to select from it what is fit to be 
preserved. The farmers among you will understand what I 
mean. He sows the seeds; then he weeds out from among 
the seedlings those which are weak and anaemic. In the 
game way, after the harvest, he stores the best wheat for seed 
and thus raises every year the best crop. We have achieved 
expansion of our work; now we should take up its consoli- 
dation and improve its strength and quality. 

Other tasks awaiting our attention are the Charkha, 
the removal of untouchability and Hindu-Muslim unity. In 
Gujarat the problem of Hindu-Muslim unity is not too acute 
but it is still there. If we could spread and implant among 
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students the idea that Hindus and Muslims should live together 
like real brothers the poison which is still there in our midst 
will be eliminated. It is true that in Gujarat we have not 
broken heads, but there is no friendship between the two 
communities. The schools must accept a part of the res- 
ponsibility for achieving this friendship. Besides, all our 
schools must carry out the duty of admitting untouchables. 
The Vidyapith has laid down for itself the rule of admitting 
untouchables even at the risk of its existence. What have 
the teachers done for it? What have the parents done? The ~ 
parents are afraid. They would even prefer our schools being 
run without the untouchables. They would like them to be 
kept away, — that is their attitude. Therefore, in our schools 
there is not an adequate proportion of untouchable students. 
Fortunately, thanks to the efforts of Indulal, Mama, and other 
workers, we have 15 schools for untouchables. These school 
for untouchables are signs of our shame and not of our ability 
for work or of our liberality. Separate schools for untouchable 
are needed only where there is a feeling of contempt for 
them; otherwise, such children should be studying in the 
same schools as others. Let us first teach them and others — 
afterwards. We should give them a wash, dress them in proper 
manner and feed them. If they speak incorrectly, we should 
teach them correct pronunciation and usage of the language, 
But we have not done all this. This is not a negligible lapse$ 
it is on the contrary quite a considerable fault on our part. 


Je. 


If we consider the removal of untouchability to be 

part of the work of the Congress — and we should so otis 
it — then as long as we keep the untouchables away from us, 
as long as we are not prepared to embrace them as our own,: 
there can be no Swaraj in India. I know that English spokes- 
men or newspapers can take undue advantage of my saying 
so, but I do not care. We have to achieve Swaraj through 
self-purification. I will therefore continue to repeat this truth. 


People tell me that if I insist on it the teachers will resign 
and the students will go away. But how can that stop me fone | 
speaking the truth? Supposing I have a crore of rupees, but 
they all turn out to be counterfeit coins, what use will they 
be to me? The only use I could make of them would be to 
throw them all into Sabarmati. But if there is even one single 
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coin among them which is genuine, how and when am I to 
discover it? Supposing I event buy food for my hungry 
children, how will this coin help me if it is permitted to lie 
buried in the huge heap of counterfeit coins? I should then 
find out the genuine coin without any delay and throw away 
the rest. Therefore, possible resignations do not alarm me. 
Let all the counterfeit coins vanish. We teachers must be 
fearless. We must stick firmly to truth, and declare fearlessly 
‘that a school which is closed to the untouchables is not a 
‘national school, not the school which stands for Swaraj and 
non-co-operation. My touchstone for assessing the value of 
things is their usefulness for the gaining of Swaraj. I will 
own only those schools as national schools which pass this 
test. We must make a firm resolve that we shall leave and 
isown any school which refuses admission to untouchables, 
d where the parents and guardians — by direct or indirect 


means —try to keep them away. We will go and settle in 
Hep 


wards of the untouchables and teach their boys. If the 
-city-boys come there, it is all right; if they do not, it will be 
so much less burden for us, and the money which would 
ES, been uselessly spent on them will be saved. We have 
“no money to waste. And the people do not give us money 
because they do not like our work for the removal of un- 
touchability. There is nothing wrong in supposing that this 
ork has lost its popularity and that is the reason why people 
domot now give us money for it. Despite all that we have to 
continue to do this vital work. Whenever we find the people 
moving in the wrong direction and feel that they should be 

alled back to resume the right direction, we should be ready 
to act as signallers. If we accord to a school, where we cannot 
work for and foster a permanent part of the non-co-operation 
movement, viz. the removal of untouchability, the status of 
a national school, we will be doing an act of sin. 


m | Am I mad? If we have real faith in winning Swaraj 
through delicate threads of yarn’ we should show it in our 
actions. I have received two letters. The writers say: “You 
have become mad. Previously, you observed a certain limit in 
your praise of Charkha. That also you have now cast away.” 

_ But whether the world calls me a fool or a mad man I will 
continue to say the same thing. What am I to do if nothing 
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else occurs to me? I would not consider even the graduate 
of the Mahavidyalaya to have passed and qualified himself 
for a degree until he also passes *the* test for Charkha. It is 
objected “that there is compulsion in it. What do they mean 
by compulsion? Is there no compulsion in laying down that 
the students will have to learn English, Gujarati and Sans- 
krit? In the same way we may lay down that they will also 
have to learn spinning. Of course, if we have no faith in it, 
then it will be different. What is wrong in telling the students 
if they do not spin, that they cannot remain in the chook 
Should we not touch an abscess because the man cries with > 
pain as we touch it? We should know that he will be pleased 
if it is opened and the pus drained out. ‘There is no compulsion 
in it; it is on the contrary a carefully thought out plan of 
action. We should unhesitatingly put before the boys what 
we have come to regard as necessary in their own interest. 
Those students or parents who do not approve of it and do 
not accept it should not come here. Any primary sal, 
high school or college which claims to stand and work for 
Swaraj must fulfil this condition. Any other view on this 
question will be inadmissible. ‘Those whose views have changed — 
should resign and withdraw from this institution. As long a 
the resolution of the Congress stands there can be no plac 
for such people here. 


Charkha and the removal of untouchability are two o 
the most essential ingredients of our education and we should) 
never conceal them in any way either from the students or their 
guardians. If the parents do not like it they are free to send 
their boys to Government schools. What then would be they 
difference between the Government schools and national 
schools? The difference, I would say, lies in the atmospher 
of freedom prevailing in our schools. But I have never for- 
gotten Charkha or the untouchables. I have never thought | 
even in a dream that freedom means licence or waywardness. é 
The students may behave capriciously towards the teachers 
or disregard the decorum of speech but they must still-obey — 
them. What could a student, who looks down upon the un-— 
‘ touchables and delights in riding on the shoulders of an un- 
touchable, know of freedom? He cannot know the joy of free- 
dom. The moneyed white-collared people of Bardoli might know 
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' we | “js to oppress others, if they would exploit and tyran- 

_ nize the poor aboriginals, but they cannot know what is Swaraj. 

| The teachers have vowed to fight and eradicate every form 

of injustice. I will therefore “insist on the condition that in 
every examination a student must first give a fixed quantity of 
self-spun yarn, And then I willbe able to tell you before 

long that every national school can be self-reliant. I will 
also then be able to show that he principles and programme 
which I have laid before the country are correct, 


In order to preserve the national character of our schools 

we must fulfil these two things. Every teacher must learn, 
if he has not alredily learnt, spinning, carding, ginning and 
determining the kind and quality of yarn. Let them devote 
all their leisure time to this task. How can he teach these 
things to the children if he does not know them himself? 
There might be teachers who would say that they could only 
teh language and that we should have another man for 
teaching spinning and weaving. But just as we all eat and 
know how to put on clothes, even so we must know spinning 
etc. Only thus can we provide an object-lesson to the boys. 


All the money spent so for has been on the Mahavidya- 
Jaya (college), the Vidya-Mandirs (the high schools) and 
schools for untouchables. The Vidyapith has not yet paid 
“adequate attention to the primary schools. To infuse life into 
the principles enunciated by me the Vidyapith should be 
-tufned into a Khadi school. The non-co-operation movement 
_is*meant for the entire people and not for any particular 
section of it. We want to put some flesh on the human skele- 
- tons to be found in our villages throughout India, so different 
to usjwho get enough to eat and hence are well covered. But 
the crores of skeletons whom we are out to serve have nothing 
except bare skin to cover their bones. I wept to see those 
skeletons. You will also weep if you see them and say involun- 
tarily — ‘it is unbearable’. 


The people of Bombay have no idea that human skele- 
tons exist. It is our function to bring about an awakening 
among our people. It does not matter if the newspapers do 

- not carry news about them, for the masses do not read news- 
papers. They read me and you. They look into your eyes and 
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get at your meaning. You can take this for the word of Veda 
(i.e. absolute truth). If there is anything in your eyes they 
will take it and cast aside the newspapers with a laugh. 


We may give importance to college education if we 
like, but if we want education to reach the masses, we should 
turn it into the thin but pure trickle of Gangotri. After all, 
the students who pass out are expected to settle down in the 
villages. Indeed, we have to prepare them with this end in 
view. It does not matter if we have very few students. 


In the end, however, I want to give more importance to 
the primary schools. I want the Vidyapith to give more 
attention to primary schools and undertake more responsibility 
with regards to them. We must consider how they 
should be run. Let me give you my views: It is folly to blindly 
follow the policy of Government schools. Two years ago, I 
published some statistics in Young India. They showed that in 
the Punjab there are less primary schools today than there 
were 50 years ago. In Burma too, there were schools all over 
the country. Almost all children knew reading and writing 
and some arithmetic. ‘Today it is not so, because the Govern- 
ment closed those old village-schools and _ started its own. 
How can it possibly provide suitable schools in seven hundred 
thousand villages? There are no schools in three lakhs out of 
these seven lakhs of villages. What is the use of opening 
Government schools when conditions are so deplorable? 
We will be able to do without school buildings; only, we must 
have teachers of character. The Gurus of yore were such 
teachers. They taught the students and lived by begging. 
They would bring in wheat flour and do with it. Of 
course, they brought in ghee too if it was available. Where. 
these teachers were not good, the education supplied to the 
students was not quite satisfactory, but where there were 
good teachers, the education too was of good quality. That 
class of teachers has today disappeared. Having good 
buildings does not help in improving the quality of 
education given. Our purpose will be achieved only when 
we live in the villages and work there for the Charkha. 
The Vidyapith has to think over this and evolve a suitable 
plan, but the Vidyapith is not anything apart from you 
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and me. It would be easy for some five or seven people to 
draw up a plan, but the crux isto find selfless men imbued 
with the spirit of sacrifice who are ready to go and settle in 
the villages and live there on whatever they may get. 


I have received a letter which has appeared in the 
Navajivan. The writer of the letter — a teacher — says in it that 
he started with three children. Now he has in his school 96 
children; 73 boys and 23 girls. He holds his class under a 
tree. These are not the so-called ‘“‘high-caste” children. It is a 
school for untouchables. Cannot we do what an untouchable 
teacher was able to do? Shall not we get even the children 
of the untouchables? Supposing that we do not get them at 
some place, we will then shift to another place and carry on 
our experiment there. What I want to emphasize is that we 
must. give the greatest attention to primary education. 


It is reported that the parents are alarmed at our method 
of teaching. They are worried because students are taught 
through the medium of their mother tongue. It made me laugh, 
though it caused me deep mental agony. When the agony is 
too deep, a man cannot cry; instead he laughs. I felt that 
this was too great a degradation! The parents are afraid that 
their children will not be able to speak English well. It does 
not hurt them if they speak bad Gujarati. They do not appre- 
ciate that if the boys are taught through Gujarati they would 
also bring home what they learn at the school. I still do not 
know the Gujarati equivalents of the technical terms used in 
Geometry, Algebra and Arithmetic. I would have to think 
hard if I am asked to give a Gujarati word for ‘circle’, I 
know the English names of the different kinds of triangle, 
but I do not know a single Gujarati name. Is this not a 
matter for pity? I would therefore say to these parents that 
they are welcome to keep their children to themselves. We can 
have no use for them if we are asked to teach them through 
the medium of English. If we teach them in English, whom 
shall they refer to for the Gujarati equivalents? Is it for this 
that we propose to set up a national school and raise funds 
for it? Would it not be much better to give it up and with- 

draw from this activity? Why should I not learn all those 
technical terms in Gujarati and then start teaching them 
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to others? No English scholar ever feels the want of 
words to express his méaning. There was an Englishman, 
named Spergeon, who was not a great scholar. But when he 
spoke on his special interest —the navy —it was a treat 
to hear him. He would surprise his audience with his 
knowledge and ready use of the most unusual terms pertaining 
to the navy. Even our foremost scholars like Narsinhrao 
and Anandshankar would fail if asked to give Gujarati 
equivalents for many English words. Under the circumstances, 
I will refuse to teach in English if asked to do so, Of course, 
I should admit that to teach through the medium of the 
mother tongue is not a part of the programme of non-co- 
operation. So if the parents want their children to be taught 
good English and along with that our Charkha and music etc., 
I would accept their demand. I will give one-half of the time 
for teaching English and the other half for Charkha. Besides, 
along with English I will also teach as much Gujarati as 
possible. And to this extent, I may even deceive them because ~ 
I would still be teaching Gujarati to the boys. Even some of 
our M.A.s write incorrect English and mis-spell the words. 


I have a lot to say about the education of women. But 
this is a vast subject, and, in a way, has no direct relation 
with the movement. In any case we do not want to keep our 
women ignorant. But what would be the correct method to 
be followed in this respect, and at what point exactly should — 
the education for girls be changed into the education for 
women? These are questions which call for deep considera- 
tion, and our approach to them should be purely educational. 
For the present, our aim is limited. So, it will do to admit 
them into the primary schools and to make them turn the 
Charkha. I will not touch upon other delicate questions though 
only a few could have made the experiments with the education 
of the girls that I have done. I have taught grown-up boys 
and girls, together in the same class. I do not feel sorry for 
that experiment. No doubt I had my fingers burnt a little 
in the process, but I did not quite lose them because I kept a 
sleepless watch over them and roared like a lion. Don’t 
think that because I do not speak much about it, I am neg- 
_ lecting it. 

Navajivan, 3-8-'24 
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[In the Confers Shri Chandulal D: Dave had Enguight forward a 
resolution urging the Vidyapith to formulate a definite plan for the edu- 
cation of women. We give below a summary of what Gandhiji said 
speaking on this resolution.] : 

Bhai Chandulal has not understood my meaning. This is 
a question of very deep import and great significance. Indeed, 
so much so that this Conference is not quite competent to 
discuss it. What Padmabehn said has really astonished me. 
To me even a prostitute is like a sister. I have respectfully 
met them wherever I have gone and I am going to do so in 
future. I propose to place the Charkha before them. My 
views have not changed despite my recent incarceration 
in jail. My mind is simmering, with ideas on this subject, 
but I cannot very well put them here before you just now. 
I claim to have given more thought to this matter than anyone 
else. I also claim that the awakening brought about among 
women — as a result of this movement —is greater than in 
any other section of our population. 

The Charkha cannot but deeply affect the hearts of women. 
That is their true education — the education of the heart. 
What is the use of passing a resolution about something which 
_they are doing themselves? These resolutions are pointless. 
-We do not seem to see what is happening before our very 
eyes in our own homes. Women, until recently, regarded as 
-uncivilized and illiterate, have cast aside the veil of purdah 
and come into the open. Could we give any greater education 
than this even in the course of several years? The education 
of women is already going on side by side with this movement. 
One might even say that this movement could not flourish 
if it were not, at the same time, working as a source of edu- 
cation to women. 

The question of the education of women, rightly con- 
sidered, is beyond our competence. To try to measure it is 
like draining the sea, or capturing a mirage. Woman is the 
ardhangint — the other half of man; who can teach her to 
be that? How does it help if a handful of women become 
the graduates of the Karve University? That cannot give 
real education. But if they could be made to understand 
that woman is the other half of man, that would be true 
education! 
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We should then sit quietly, confer with one another, and 
think it over seriously if we are to arrive at a proper under- 
standing of the problem and its solution. If, however, you 
mean that as the Kulapati of the Vidyapith I must do 
something in the matter, then I should tell you that we 
cannot bear the burden which Bhai Chandulal and others 
want to put upon us. We have neither the resources for 
it nor the requisite number of women workers. However 
keen the Kulapati may be, he cannot do much. Education 
of women cannot be achieved merely by wasting money 
and starting a few schools. That is why I am sitting quietly. 
Our schools and Vidyalayas are ready to admit girl students. 
You are welcome to draw up any scheme and bring it to us; 
the Vidyapith will surely give it careful consideration, but 
it will not draw up any plan on its own. The responsibility 
should be shouldered by the ‘experts’. Let them put forward 
their views, agitate and canvass support for them and go to 
the Governing Body of the Vidyapith. The Vidyapith does 
not desire to keep away from this activity. If someone were 
to work out a good plan of education in connection with 
Swaraj, and present it to us, the Vidyapith cannot but refuse 
to consider it. Not that the Vidyapith wants to neglect women’s 
education, much less forget it. 1 am only speaking of its in- 
ability to undertake a programme with regard to it. I cannot 
give adequate consideration to this problem within just a 
quarter of an hour. As a leader and a soldier, I humbly pray 
you to dispel the notion that I am not interested in the edu- 
cation of women and to withdraw this resolution — if only 
to prevent our being made an object of ridicule. 


Navajivan, 10-8-’24 


7 
TO THE TEACHERS 


The Conference* has come and gone. It should have been 
considered important both from the point of view of the tea- 
chers and the general public. But this is not the time when 
either of them may give it the importance it deserves. The 
value of teachers is appreciated neither by the teachers nor 
by the people. They assess the value of teachers on the basis 
of their pay. And because they get even less than a clerk, in 
conformity with the prevailing custom, the value of the 
teacher is held to be less than that of the clerk. Is that not 
the reason, one may wonder, why a teacher is called munshiji? 


How then is the status of the teacher to be raised? Is 
it possible to increase the salaries of seven lakh teachers in 
seven lakh villages? If that is not possible, though desirable, 
the way out would appear to be to keep well-paid teachers 
in a limited number of villages and let the rest of the villages 
go without education. In fact this is exactly what we have 
done since the establishment of British rule in India. And I 
hope we have realized that this method is wrong. We have, 
therefore, to find out a method whereby we may provide 
education to all the villages. The right thing to do would be 
not to measure the value of the teachers on the basis of their 
salaries and for the teachers to hold education as their chief 
aim and give a second place to what they get as payment 
for their work. In short, the teacher should look on educa- 
tion as his duty — Dharma — which he must perform. A 
teacher who ate his bread without performing this yajna should 
be regarded as thief. If this is done there will be no shortage 
of good teachers and their value will go up a million times. 
Every teacher can exalt himself to that position even today 
merely by changing his attitude. 

It is entirely in the hands of teachers to fulfil the purpose 
of this Conference or to defeat it. The secret of success lies in 


* The reference is to the National Education Conference over 
which Gandhiji presided. His presidential speech has already been 
reproduced in the preceding chapter. 
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the resolve of the teachers. Let every teacher learn spinning 
and all its subsidiary operations and present to the Congress 
at least 3000 yards of yarn every month. That in itself will 
be a great achievement and a considerable success for this 
Conference. Every teacher can easily do so. The present 
duty of the teachers is to help in winning the Swaraj. Spin- 
ning of yarn and weaving of Khadi is the first and _ the least 
help which he may render in this cause. Those who do this 
may be said to be doing all other things; those, however, 
who do not do even this mtch cannot do anything else. | 


The other test which teachers have to pass is that of 
removal of untouchability. If the teachers have enough strength 
of character, I am sure they can draw into their schools un- 
touchable children. It does not matter if in this endeavour 
they have to risk the very existence of the school, which must 
come only after Dharma. Dharma cannot be subordinated 
to the needs of the school. If the boys are not given an object- 
lesson in the removal of untouchability, what else will they 
learn here? Supposing the parents say, ‘‘Please do not teach 
too much of honesty to our boys, otherwise they will become 
unfit for the trading business’’, would the teacher agree to their 
request? Would he not in that case refuse to have anything 
to do with those boys? How willthe teaching of history, 
geography and mathematics benefit a student without devo- 
tion to truth? Similarly the teacher will also contact Mus- 
lims, Parsis and members of other communities and request 
them to send their children to the national schools. i, 


Such teachers will be of help in furthering the national 
movement, and the schools regain new life and become truly 
national in character only if they forget the question of their 
earning and remember only the duty to impart education, 
whatever the sacrifice. To be faithful to that which we have 
once accepted, is the first lesson for all—the old, the 
children, and men and women. 


Navajivan, 10-8-’24 


s 
g , 
ESSENTIALS OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 
I. 


The students of the Mahavidyalaya ought to understand 
certain things very clearly. Everyone who comes to this 
institution must know fully the fundamentals for which this 
Vidyalaya stands and’ without which it will lose its character 
as a national institution. We have decided on a certain 
programme of work as the means for the attainment 
of Swaraj. You have to know what that pregramme is and 
put it into practice, otherwise we will be deceiving the 
world. You may acquire a lot of knowledge, gain a good 
mastery over English; your pronunciation of Sanskrit 
may be so fine as to put to shame even the Pandits of 
Kashi; but all that would be worth nothing. Here you 
will not get these things. You are here to learn and 
acquire things which you will not get elsewhere and which 
are far superior to those enumerated above. These are: the 
Charkha, removal of untouchability so that the untouchables 
may be one society with us, and the unity of Hindus, Muslims 
and Parsis. Have you established contact with any boy be- 
longing to the untouchable class or Muslim and Parsi com- 
munity? And have you explained to him that there is room 
for him in this institution and pleaded with him to come and 

_ join it? 

4 A man from outside coming here to examine you will * 
not be taken in by answers showing your knowledge of English, 
Gujarati or Sanskrit. He will, on the contrary, try to see 
whether you ply the Charkha here or not, and whether you 
have succeeded in eradicating untouchability or not. And 
they, that is, those who can must be able to see that we are 
here doing good work in regard to Charkha, untouchability, 
and Hindu-Muslim unity. It is of no account if you pass in 
all the other things except these, for in that case you will 
have wasted the years spent at this Vidyalaya. 

Navajivan, 10-8-’24 
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Il 


[From a speech delivered on the occasion of the Convocation of 
Tilak WVidyapith.] 


The purpose of what you are learning here is Swaraj. 
It is as a fighter for Swaraj that I have accepted to become the 
Kulapati of the National University of Gujarat — the Gujarat 
Vidyapith. My purpose in accepting that office is to do my 
bit to train the students as the soldiers of Swaraj. The last 
time when I went to England I reached there on 6th August, 
1914. What did I see? As the war went on increasing in scope 
and intensity, the Inns there were being closed. Even in Oxford 
and Cambridge teaching had almost come to a standstill. | 
Faced with war, they gave to school-education only a secon- 
dary place. And they were right. Is it not the aim of education 
to see that the students become good citizens, excellent servants 
of the country and bring glory to the motherland, to the 
society of which they are members, and to their own life as 
good householders? 

* * * 


What would an Englishman, who had recently come 
here, expect to see in your school so that he may mark it off 
from the Government schools? Would he look at your build- 
ings or listen to your learned teachers or want to hear you 
speak in English? No, he would like to see something new. 
In the other institutions he had visited he would not have 
_seen spinning, so, here he would like to see spinning and — 
weaving. He would want to see cotton growing in your yard, 
He would want to examine your yarn, and, if he finds that 
it is fine, he will say to himself, “‘Really it forebodes disaster 
for Manchester.’’ But if your yarn is coarse, he would think, 
‘“There is no danger to Manchester yet.’ He would not expect 
to see you clad like European sahibs; on the contrary, he 
would expect you to be living like our poor people. He would 
expect to see you doing your work in your own language. 
There is no merit in your having teachers who can speak good 
English. But if you have teachers who teach you through 
Hindi or Marathi, and who are poor, religious-minded, and 
capable of sacrificing their all, that will be_creditable for you. 
It does not matter if they do not come up to the standard of 
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scholarship to be found in others. I want to understand clearly 
what the Vidyapith stands for and what it seeks to achieve. 
Navajivon, \4-9°24 


7) 
NATIONAL SCHOOLS 


[From Gandhiji’s presidential speech at the Belgaum session of 

the Indian National Congress.] 

Probably the public do not know that next to Khaddar 
the running of national educational institutions has been the 
most successful. These cannot be given up so long as even 
a few pupils are left. It must be a point of honour with the 
respective provinces to keep up their colleges and schools. 
Suspension of non-co-operation should not have any injurious 
effect on these institutions. On the contrary, greater effort than 
ever before should be made to maintain and strengthen them. 
Most provinces have their national schools and colleges. 
Gujarat alone has a national university maintained ai an 
annual cost of Rs. 1,00,000, and having control of 3 colleges 
and 70 schools with 9,000 pupils. It has acquired its own 
ground at Ahmedabad and has already spent Rs. 2,05,323, 
in building. Throughout the country, finest and silent work 
has been done by the non-co-operating students. Theirs is 
a great and noble sacrifice. From a worldly standpoint they 
have perhaps lost the prospect of brilliant carriers. I suggest 
to them however that from the national stand-point they 
have gained more than they have lost. They left their schools 
or colleges, because it was through them that the youth of 
the nation were insulted and humiliated in the Punjab. The 
first link in the chain of our bondage is forged in these institu- 
tions. The corresponding national institutions, however ineffi- 
ciently managed they may be, are the factories where the 
first instruments of our freedom are forged. After all, the 
hope of the future centres round the boys and girls studying 
in these national institutions. I therefore regard the upkeep 
of these institutions as a first charge on provincial funds. 
- But these institutions to be truly national must be-clubs for 
promoting real Hindu-Muslim unity. They must be also nurser- 
ies for training Hindu boys and girls to regard untouchability 
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as a blot upon Hinduism and a crime against humanity. 
They should be also training schools for expert spinners and 
weavers. If the Congress retains its belief in the potency of 
the spinning wheel and Khaddar, one has a right to expect 
these institutions to supply the science of the spinning wheel. 
They should be also factories for Khaddar production. This 
is not to say that the boys and girls are not to have any literary 
training. But I do maintain that the training of the hand 
and the heart must go hand-in-hand with that of the head. 
The quality and the usefulness of a national school or college 
will be measured not by the brilliance of the literary attain- 
ments of its scholars but by the strength of the national chara- 
cter, and deftness in handling the carding bow, the spinning 
wheel and the loom. Whilst I am most anxious that no national 
school or college should be closed, I should have not the 
slightest hesitation in closing down a school or college that 
is indifferent to the admission of non-Hindu boys or that 
shuts its door against the entry of untouchables or that has 
no carding and spinning as an indispensable part of the 
training. ‘The time is past when we can be satisfied with 
the word ‘national’ on the sign-board of the school and the 
knowledge that it is not affiliated to any Government univer- 
sity or is not otherwise controlled by the Government. I must 
also not omit to point out that the tendency in many national 
institutions still is to neglect the mother-tongue and Hindustani. 
Many teachers have not realized the necessity of imparting 
instruction through the mother-tongue or Hindustani. 
I rejoice to observe that Sjt. Gangadhar Rao has arranged 
a meeting of national educationists to exchange experiences on 
the several points mentioned by me and to evolve, if possible, 
a general plan of education and action. 


Young India, 26-12-"24 


eh 
SOME USEFUL SUGGESTIONS 
I 


The following letter from Dr. Sumant Mehta came 
to my hands during my recent sojourn in Delhi, 

**...Our Vidyalaya is not meant for providing the kind of edu- 
cation which is provided by the Bombay University colleges. But 
consciously or unconsciously we seem to be following them. 

**Actually what we have to do in our Vidyalaya is to train 
soldiers for the freedom struggle and workers for social uplift in 
various spheres. The first will devote themselves mainly to poli- 
tical. and the latter to social work. It is admitted that the two 
are not different from each other like water-tight compartments. 

“The greatest benefit which|we have received from the Vidya- 
laya is that a number of our educated young men have pitched 
their camps in the villages and are living and working there in con- 
nection with Khadi-work. The students who go to these camps 
do not need the theoretical learning at present provided in the 
Vidyalaya. What is needed in these camps is for the boys to have 
a knowledge of Khadi—from spinning up to selling; keeping of ac- 
counts; running of co-operative societies of all kinds; the meaning 
and methodology of national education, and ways of serving the 
people, — for example, removal of untouchability and prohibition. 
But I am afraid there is no such plan of education in operation in 
the Vidyalaya. Thus, what is being given there is not necessary 
and what is not being given is necessary. 

‘‘The situation is now such that the students who have had the 
aforesaid training can secure employment. For example, they may 
-go and work among the Bhils, untouchables, the Kaliparaj abori- 

-ginals or in any village. 

“If these Mandals — who will undertake the above work keep 
in touch with the Mahavidyalaya, it may be possible to find work 
for almost every graduate of the Vidyalaya. What is the position 
in Gujarat today? We do not have the necessary number of work- 
ers that we need either for the political struggle or service work. 
Let the Vidyalaya train them and the Mandal employ them. In 
this way we can establish ‘Missions’ for social work and spread a 
network of centres for political work. 
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“They may also be trained to carry education to the masses 
through katha and kirtan i.e. religious discourses in the old style. 
They may also be taught the use of the magic lantern. But instead 
of teaching them these things, we carry on classes in Commerce, 
Sanskrit, Philosophy, Economics and Literature. 

“I may tell you that I believe that the work of the 
Vidyalaya is greater than that of the Gujarat College: 

1. The relation between the teachers and the taught is deeper. 

2. Its point of view in regard to education is different. 

3. The atmosphere is cleaner and purer than in Government 
educational institutions. 

**And yet I feel that we should not think of entering into any 
competition with the latter. It would not do us any good. If you 
do not approve of these ideas, I would be helpless. But if you approve 
of them even to some extent, I will help in preparing such a syllabus, 
because I have some experience in the line.” 


I welcome this letter. Acharya Gidwani had given effect to 
the substance of this proposal. He had employed the students 
in social service work in different places wherever there was 
an opportunity. He had also kept contact with them. Of 
course, this did not form a part of the syllabus, but was done 
on an individual basis and as an experiment. It is well that 
Dr. Mehta wants the thing to be placed on a permanent footing 
and be made a part of the syllabus. He suggests that the 
present syllabus should be replaced by his scheme. 

Personally, I would welcome this. But I do not consider 
it necessary to totally reject the present syllabus; even if it 
were necessary to do so, it would not be possible. The present 
syllabus has been drawn up with an eye to the psychology of 
students. In comparison with other provinces the will to serve 
had had a late start in Gujarat. Therefore, we do not find 
students ready for such education as would fit them for 
taking up service-work. Besides, along with service there is 
also the question of earning a living. Most people firmly 
believe that the main purpose of education is to enable them to 
earn a living. Even that would be excusable if it were limited 
to earn a living and no more, but the evil goes beyond that. 
There is also the desire to make money and secure a position 
of authority over others. As long as this view persists, we 
cannot have a faultless syllabus in complete accord with our 
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principles. I consider it difficult to bring about a sudden 
radical change in it, but I do hold it, necessary and possible 
to gradually dislodge this view from its present position and 
make it ‘secondary. 


I agree that the Vidyapith will have to provide to its 
students fields for social service work and find out or even 
create the opportunities whence they may earn their living. 
Though the earning of a living should not be the sole aim 
of education yet it has to be considered. The aim of education 
is self-development. But self-development includes the 
capacity to earn a living. 


It is observed that most students are not happy unless 
they know English. They also expect to be given a sufficient 
grounding in literature. There is no harm in it. We have 
only to take care that it does not become a fetish with them, 
that they don’t take to it as an aim in itself. Because then 
this love for art and literature easily degenerates into licence. 
It is certainly a valuable asset—within limits. 


One cannot make a sweeping statement that the syllabus 
of studies in use in the Government universities is entirely 
harmful. I have not felt that it has to be rejected in toto. What 
has to be rejected is the habit of cramming parrot-like; the 
ban of the mother tongue; the superfluous and showy know- 
ledge of English; the biased teaching of history; the almost 
total neglect of our ancient culture; the absence of any emphasis 
on the virtue of self-control, and mich other things. 


Therefore, I do admit that there is abundant scope for 
effecting changes in the syllabus of the Vidyapith. But this 
is easier said than done. No one has the necessary experience. 
Those who are entrusted with the task of prescribing the 
syllabus are all of them men branded with the stamp of Govern- 
ment education. Some of them have developed a dislike for 
Government colleges. But whence are they to get the required 
type of knowledge or experience? Therefore the courses 
of studies prescribed in national institutions naturally suffer 
from unavoidable shortcomings. The heads of these institu- 
tions —the Acharyas, have, of course, tried to introduce 
necessary changes to the best of their ability and have achieved 
a certain measure of ‘success, 
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To come to the proposal of Dr. Sumant Mehta: I agree 
that the syllabus in accordance with his suggestions should 
be drawn up and introduced. Some of the subjects he suggests 
are such as may well be taken up in the initial stage of teaching 
at the college. There are others which may be taken up even 
earlier. Still others appear to be such as may be learnt soon 
after the elementary education is finished. I invite Dr. Sumant 
Mehta to draw up his plan. I could do that by writing to 
him personally. The reason why I have thought it right to. 
discuss the matter in these columns is this that others interested 
in the problem — the teachers and the intelligentsia, should 
also think it over, discuss it with one another and help Dr. 
Sumant Mehta. We have very few thinkers and even they 
are taken up with work in their own spheres. Preoccupation 
with one’s own affairs is on the increase and it is well that 
it should be so. If everyone were to dabble in every subject, 
he would do justice neither to the subject nor to himself. 
After one has chosen-one’s sphere one must devote oneself to it, 
otherwise one cannot secure the fruit which one should. There- 
fore the responsibility for carrying this work to a_ successful 
conclusion will have to be shouldered by Doctor Saheb him- 
self. The thinking section of the teachers and the workers 
interested in education and the spread of learning will of 
course render him all possible help. My work was to bring 
them into contact with each other and to express my views. 
Doctor Saheb himself has settled down in Petlad for a period 
of one year with a resolve not to leave the place for the duration. 
He has there the opportunity to experiment with his scheme 
and evaluate its usefulness. It will therefore be easy for him 
to develop it and make it as perfect as possible. 

It is altogether a different matter that even after it has 
been finalized, it will be necessary to get an adequate number 
of teachers who are willing to implement it. I am sure that 
they will be forthcoming when the occasion demands it. 

Navajivan, 8-2-’25 

II 


A correspondent with some experience of educational 
work writes: 
**T agree that the decisions of the Congress should be obligatory 
for national schools. But the Congress should also desist from making 
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National Education the plaything of the political movement. The 
aim of National Education is not merely to produce brahmanas but 
to train people from different varnas to undertake the responsibilities 
of their respective varnas. It is not proper that there should be no 
room for teaching of science or training in different crafts and 
vocations in the college section of the Vidyapith. Why should not 
we teach physics and chemistry and agriculture when we are teach- 
ing language, history and economics? It is said that it is enough 
to bring about the development of the personality of the student 
because one whose personality has been developed may be depended 
upon to find a way to earn his living. Even if this is admitted, it 
would still not be useless to teach science and crafts to the students. 
I hope nobody suggests that these things result in harm to the 
mental and intellectual capacity of students. On the contrary, 
the knowledge of science and crafts helps in the development of 
certain powers, e.g. the power of objective observation, reasoning 
etc. Among the important activities which are useful in the life of 
the people are also to be included the techniques for processing 
and converting the raw produce into articles of consumption. 
Just as a good weaver and a good teacher can be good servants 
of the country even so a good farmer, carpenter, smith etc. can 
be good servants of the country. These artisans are a necessary 
and important section of the nation. Their crafts, too, therefore, 
should be included in the curriculum of national schools. The 
Government system of education is wrong because it is merely 
producing shudras. But if we in our schools concentrate only on 
producing brahmanas then also our education will be at fault. The 
contention that mere spiritual knowledge and spinning will lift 
up the country and set it on the road to progress, and therefore 
this alone constitutes real education, would be only partly true. 
It is easy to say that the aim of education is to teach a man to be- 
come a good servant, but experience will soon show how very diffi- 
cult it is to make an entire community self-reliant ‘speedily in a 
given period of time. If all the defects of human nature could be 
‘driven away merely by tendering good advice or putting forward 
an ideal, there would be no need for God to incarnate Himself on 
the earth.” 


The readers will see that the views expressed here are 
the opposite of the views of Dr. Sumant Mehta. There is truth 
in both. And it will be good to put both into practice. But 
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merely because the things are good we do not necessarily 
have the power always to implement them. Experience alone 
will give the final and permanent shape to our education. 
That we are not providing for the teaching of chemistry and 
the like at present is not due to any negligence on our part 
towards those subjects but to the want of necessary equip- 
ment and implements. So we have taken up—for the present 
—just the necessary things. Charkha is the symbol of labour. 
When it is firmly established in its place, carpentry and smithy 
etc. will come in automatically. There is no doubt that 
we must strive to devise a curriculum which will serve the 
needs of all the four varnas. And I can see that we are moving 
in that direction. If the teachers and educationists engaged _ 
in National Education keep their faith intact and go on doing 
the work allotted to them with hope in achieving success, 
all the necessary changes and reforms will come about automa- — 
tically. Where there is honesty, there is prosperity. I have 
discovered one thing in my tours. People are ready, they are 
almost impatient for helping with money for such schemes. 
But there is want of men who know their job well and’ who 
are at the same time firm in their resolve to stick to it at all 
costs. 
Navajivan, 8-3-’25 


I] 
A TEACHER’S DILEMMA 


A teacher argues against the compulsory use of Khadi 
in national schools — which believe in the indispensability 
of Khadi for the attainment of freedom — on the following 
grounds: 


‘J. Young children, their minds already captured. 
by the multi-coloured foreign clothing which they see 
their relatives and neighbours proudly donning, accept 
Khadi only as an 7 RRR evil and are thus led to practise 
deceit and hypocrisy from their childhood. If you believe 
that in a school where most students use Khadi, these 

~-young children too would naturally like to use Khadi, 
I would say that instead of making the use of Khadi 
compulsory, and in the result driving the boys to develop 
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a distaste for it, it would be much better to let the boys 

take to it naturally in the normal course and to wait 

patiently for such time, if it is necessary, as it may take 
for this hope to materialize.” 

The word ‘compulsory’ has been very much misused 
here. If it be compulsory to go to a national school and 
at the school, if it be compulsory to use Khadi, then such 
use of Khadi might perhaps be regarded as_ unjustifiably 
compulsory. I use the word ‘perhaps’ because even in the 
case of compulsory education being introduced, there are 
bound to be some conditions to be observed by the boys who 
are admitted to the schools. And it would be rash to say that 
all such conditions will be unjustifiable. For example, it would 
be compulsory for the boys to study certain subjects there. 
It would also be compulsory for them to be clean and tidy 
in their clothes and appearance; they would not be allowed 
to go there in dirty clothes, or unclothed, or clothed in funny 
or fancy dress. All these will be compulsory obligations, but 
no one would dare call them improper on that account. 

It seems to me that those only who are not yet firmly 
convinced of the importance of Khadi are troubled with the 
question of its voluntary or compulsory use. Whether the 
parents like it or not or whether the behaviour of neighbours is 
favourable or otherwise, there are certain things in which we 
cannot do without putting certain restrictions on the children. 
For example, we must dress a child properly when he goes out. 
In the same way, if a boy indulges in indecent speech we 
will have to check him. Every teacher knows of many such 
occasions calling for compulsory restrictions on the boys’ 
conduct and no arguments put forward by the teacher against 
such restrictions would be of any avail. This means that the 
habits and customs which have entered far into the society, 
and which, therefore, have won general acceptance, should 
not be regarded as having been compulsorily imposed even 
though actually it may be so. 

It is not that the use of Khadi is now being made com- 
pulsory because the policy of letting the boys take to Khadi 
- jn the normal course has not succeeded and we could not 
go on waiting indefinitely but because some of us, like me, 
feel that the atmosphere when Khadi could easily be made 
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compulsory has been created. That is why the use of Khadi 
and spinning are being made compulsory in the national 
schools. It often happens that while the mind of a society 
is ready to receive a certain reform the body still persists in 
its blind refusal. In such circumstances society accepts the 
mode of compulsion as an easier means for getting over the 
unwillingness of the body. Thus, if we are prepared to under- 
stand and accept the meaning of the word ‘compulsory’ in 
its true sense, much of the unnecessary confusion will be 
resolved. Correctly understood, the word ‘compulsory’ could 
be predicated only of those restrictions which an authority 
imposes on its subjects against their will on pain of punishment. 
If this interpretation of the word is accepted the complaint 
loses all basis. 

‘2, Khadi adopted as a result of persuasion, love 
for it, and the desire for competition lasts longer than 
any other. Boys are given to competition and copying. 
Therefore when a majority of boys have taken to Khadi 
as a result of the methods mentioned above, an atmosphere 
of Khadi would be created. And new or non-Khadi- 
wearing boys who are then admitted into the school 
would voluntarily take to Khadi. Of course, this may 
not happen on the very first day. Seeing that the volun- 
tarily accepted Khadi will have a more profound influence 
on their hearts even though it may involve some initial 
delay, do you think that this method of waiting for 
some days is less helpful to the main objective than that 
of compelling the boys to wear Khadi -from the first 
day ?”’ | 
In our compulsory Khadi, there is certainly place for 

persuasion, love and competition etc. The responsibility for 
making Khadi compulsory rests on the teacher and not on 
the boys. A teacher of children would not order them about 
like a policeman but use his art to win their hearts. There 
is no question of compelling the boy to use Khadi on the 
very first day; on the contrary, the intention is to accustom 
them to its use after four years. The compulsion attaches 
not so much to the boys as to the teacher. It draws the atten- 
tion of the teacher towards his duty. Thus, the question: 
whether the method of waiting is less helpful or more, does 
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not arise at all. Patience is, or ought to be, an essential quality 
of a teacher’s equipment. 
ae abeermmie of the Rens use of Khadi seems 
to me to be a confession of the failure to spread Khadi 
on a voluntary basis. What was required was to find 
out the reasons for this failure and to remove them. 
Instead, they have resorted to compulsion. Will that 
lead to greater success? It is wrong to make Khadi 
compulsory because the experiment of compulsory Khadi 
has failed. How can the adoption of compulsion remedy 
the negligence in working for the voluntary use of 
Khadi ?” 
This has already been answered in the above. 

‘4. There is no lack of impostors who will readily 
put the é#z/ak-mark on the foreheads in order to secure 
a share in the prasad. Would not the rule about the com- 
pulsory use of Khadi increase the number of impostors 
using Khadi merely in order to gain admission to these 
schools? What will bring about a real increase in the 
use 6f Khadi — this deceitful adoption of Khadi by self- 
seekers or an increase, however moderate, in the number 
of real lovers of Khadi? Is there no- other successful 
method of propagating the use of Khadi — which will 
also at the same time shut out the entry of any kind of 
deceit — than this insistence on its compulsory use ?”’ 
If the fear about the practice of deceit has reference to 

children, I do not agree. The children are incapable of practi- 
sing such deceit. Of course, this fear may be justified regarding 
the teachers. But wherever there are any rules —a discipline 
to be observed — some degree of hypocrisy does get in. The 
remedy lies in the purification of atmosphere, not in the 
relaxation of rules. 

**5. The national schools exist, I think, either for 
the boys who have fulfilled the conditions for the achieve- 
ment of Swaraj, or for those who have not yet fulfilled 
them but who can learn to fulfil them by being allowed 
to study at those schools. Is it not so? The insistence 
on the compulsory use of Khadi would seem to suggest 
that the national schools are meant only for those who 
have fulfilled the conditions. What schools are there 
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then for those who have yet to be trained for that pur- 

pose ?” 

There are two reasons for the’ existence of national 
schools: First, to provide proper schools for the nationalist- 
minded and second, to make nationalist-minded those who 
are not so by setting before them our own example. There 
should be no intention to tempt those who are not so minded 
by watering down the ideal of nationalism. As the teachers 
and the boys in national schools build up and enrich their 
character and the people see it happening, more and more 
people are bound to seek admission to them. 

“6. Rules tend to fossilize a thing — to harden the 
outer shell without the living core. In their impatience 
to widen the use of Khadi, the schools themselves may 
begin to keep some Khadi clothes for boys who do not 
wear Khadi. Or someone may undertake to distribute 
them without any charge, in which case boys will 
remain in the school for such time as those clothes last 
without having taken to Khadi. A number of other tricks 
may also be brought into use to keep up the number. 
Would it not be much better then to ask our schools 
not to resort to compulsion — which can only lead to 
momentary results, though in the beginning they might 
seem wonderful — but to adopt only normal and natural 
methods for the furtherance of their objective, namely, 
the spread of Khadi? To me the latter seems to be both 
a safer and in the end a surer way of work.” 

It depends on the man who makes and administers the 
rules whether they will degenerate into lifeless fetters or remain 
what they are—an aid to the development of character. 
The primary schools are like the fresh stalks of a plant which 
may be trained into any shape —curved or straight — we 
like. We have to see that in our hands they must always grow 
straight. 

Navajivan, 22-3-'25 


1 
WARNING 
I 


In my recent tour of Gujarat I was able to observe large 
numbers of boys studying in our national schools. A majority 
of them appeared shabby and dirty. Some had caps encrusted 
with the mixture of sweat and dirt and exuding a stink so 
offensive that one could not touch them. Some were dressed 
in peculiar clothes. There were some boys who had put on 
too much clothing for the weather then existing. Others had 
come attired in pants which had no buttons. Some were 
clothed in torn rags. I feel that just as boys suffering from 
contagious diseases should not be allowed to come to schools, 
even so those who are dirty — either in their persons or 
clothes — or whose clothes are torn. It will be asked: Where 
and when are such boys to learn decency and manners? 
The remedy is quite easy. The teacher must first take such 
boys to the school bathroom and make them bathe. They 
should then be asked to wash their clothes, and while their 
own clothes dry they should be supplied with clothes from 
the school. When their clothes are dry they should give back 
the school clothes after having washed them. If this involves 
an extra expenditure to an extent for which the school is 
not prepared, the boy should be given a chit (explaining why 
he is being sent back) and asked to go home. Of course, he 
is to be allowed in the class when he returns after a bath. 
Personal cleanliness and good manners must be the very 
first lesson imparted by the school. Even if it be difficult to 
compel the boys to take to a uniform dress yet to allow the 
boys to come to school scantily or indecently attired is not 
to be countenanced. 

Similar attention should be paid to physical exercise 
and drill which are most important for physical and mental 
well-being. The boys should know how to walk, sit and stand 
properly; they should be trained to walk in step with one 
another even when there are thousands of them walking 
together. One is sitting languidly with his hunch upraised, 
another with his legs outstretched, a third is yawning and a 
fourth keeps on crying: this is hardly permissible in a good 
school. If they are allowed to please themselves in this way, 
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how can they learn to walk in step in groups of thousands ? 
Training in these things should also be imparted to the boys 
from the very beginning. This will give them a sense of decorum. 
They will look tidy and smart. The school will gain in prestige, 
and the atmosphere would become cheerful. The boys so 
trained and disciplined may then be taken out in thousands 
without any commotion or confusion so much in evidence in 
our schools. [remember one or two schools where just as the 
whistle went out, 900 boys quietly gathered together at the 
appointed place within three minutes, and as soon as the work 
was over went back to their classes without the least noise 
as though they had not come out at all. 

The dress, according to me, should consist of knickers, 
a shirt and a cap. That would be quite sufficient. If the clothes 
are clean it is a fine spectacle to see hundreds of boys dressed in 
the same kind of clothes. Some boys are found to put on, in 
addition, a jacket and a long or a half coat and seem to feel 
proud of it. They should be saved from thus making a fool 
of themselves. 

I quite realize that cleanliness, tidiness and efficiency 
in drill etc. are only a minor part of a child’s education and 
certainly not the all of it. They must be trained to acquire 
strength of character and learn reading and writing. But we 
cannot neglect any part of it, however minor it may be. We 
must provide for the development of all the three: the body, 
the mind and the soul, whichever of these remains undeveloped 
will cause him trouble in future and when they come to know 
of these defects in their early training and upbringing they 
will regret it. Not only that, it will also have a very adverse 
effect on society. Even today we are suffering from the ill 
effects of an improperly devised education. Our habits are 
so unhygienic that we have not yet succeeded in eradicating 
epidemics like plague and others. In our cities it has become 
almost impossible to observe cleanliness. We do not know 
even the most elementary rules of good citizenship and, what 
is worse, do not observe the few that we know. 

Navayivan, 26-4-’25 
| IT 

The annual function of this school (a national school in 

Bombay) was celebrated on the eighth of this month. One of 
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the items was a performance by the boys of a few dramatic 
pieces.... In the performance the costumes used were all made 
of foreign cloth which was inconsistent with the national 
character of the school and therefore deplorable. It was not 
necessary to do so, The people did not go there to see a show 
but to assess the quality of the attainments of the boys. It is 
usual in such performances to use rich and fine clothes which, 
in spite of their dazzle, are not pleasing to eyes having discrimi- 
nation and good taste. Such a wrong practice should have no 
place in an educational institution, which aspires to train the 
emotions in a proper way. We can place before the boys 
only what is truly ideal. There should be no need to dress 
Hamlet in foreign clothes. We could very well dress him as 
used to be in his times or according to our own imagi- 
nation. The character of Hamlet is universal. It does not 
matter whether we dress the Mogul characters in a dramatic 
performance in the Mogul style or in a suitable style of 
our own imagination. We are lovers of Khadi‘and must use 
Khadi in whatever we do. I did not even like the curtains 
used in the decoration of the stage. If I could have my way, 
I wouldn’t use any curtains at all but would have Khadi 
to serve the purpose in some artistic way. But this can be 
only if there is great love for Khadi and a ceaseless search 
for hidden implications, so that that love may be expressed 
in whatever we do. Where else shall we look for these things 
if not in the teachers and directors of a national school? May 
God inspire the national schools to demonstrate in their 
practice the ideals of future India. May they be pure —like 
the Ganga and Jamuna—and thus serve as the sources of 
right thought and right conduct for our people! 
Navajiwwan, 13-12-25 
III 

[From a note by Shri Mahadev Desai about the speech of Gandhiji 
as the President of the National Education Conference held on the 
occasion of the Silver Jubilee Celebrations of Gurukul Kangri of Swami ° 

Shraddhanand.] 

He said that an institution which aroused and propagated 
hate for other religions did not deserve to exist. He urged 
that such institutions must always keep in mind the great 
saying of Tulasidas that —‘Compassion was the root of dharma, 
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i.e., righteousness, while pride was the root of bap, i.e., un- 
righteousness. He also said that it was necessary to emphasize 
the fundamental principles of religion—which being common 
to all faiths—were universal. If man ever forgot these 
fundamentals he would no longer be a man but a brute. 

About the teaching of Sanskrit and Persian he said: 

“It is the duty of every Indian student to learn Sanskrit 
—the duty not only of the Hindus but also of the Muslims, 
because, after all, Rama and Krishna were as much their 
ancestors as of ou Hindus, and to understand them they 
must learn Sanskrit. But it is equally the duty of the Hindus 
to learn the language of the Muslims in order to keep in 
touch and communicate with them. Today we run away 
from each other’s language because we have turned mad. 
Be sure that an institution which preaches hate and fear is 
not, cannot be, national.’ 

Navayivan, 27-3-?27 - 


13 
THE HOPE IMMORTAL 
I 


[From a speech by Gandhiji at the Convocation of the Gujarat 
Vidyapith as its Kulapati — Chancellor.] 

You must have seen from the report of the Mahamatra* 
which he read today that during the last four years the 
number of students has gradually been going down. 
Ordinarily this would cause disappointment. But I am 
not at all disappointed, though I would admit that if 
it had been possible for us to show a growing increase in 
the number of students — I mean what the people ordinarily 
understand by progress—I would have been pleased. 
I cannot say that the present position of the institution 
satisfies me, or that | am pleased with it, but I am also 
not disappointed. It is true I and many others with 
me had hoped that we would need to run this institution 
only for a year and that after the attainment of Swaraj 
at the close of this period you would go back to your 
schools and colleges which you had left at the call of 


* i.e. the Registrar of the Vidyapith. 
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the country. But four years have passed and it is not yet 
possible to say for how long we must still remain in banish- 
ment. But why callit banishment? As I see it, it is no banish- 
ment at all. It is quite likely that even after we get Swara) 
many such institutions would continue to work independently 
of the Government. ‘The only difference then would be 
that unlike today these institutions would not have to compete 
with Government schools and colleges and the latter would 
not be regarded as belonging to the opposite camp and 
therefore fit to be boycotted. But then too such experiments 
would certainly continue and there would be a place for 
institutions like ours. I hope, therefore, that the students 
who are studying here will not give way to disappointment 
nor think of the period they have been here as wasted. 

* # y 


A national school to be classed as such must fulfil the 
following conditions: There must be place for spinning in 
the daily routine. Teachers and students should spin daily 
for half an hour and should wear only Khadi. The medium 
of instruction should be either the mother tongue or Hindu- 
stani. Vyayam, that is, physical training should be accorded 
full importance and should include the art of self-defence. 
The school should endeavour in its own way to unite the 
hearts of Hindus and Muslims. It should not close its doors 
against the untouchables but welcome them. This definition 
of a national school has been laid down by the Congress. 
Therefore, if I tell you that those who have no faith in Charkha 
should leave the Vidyapith and other institutions working 
under it, do not please think that I am unjust or hard. This 
is the only way in which we can progress. It will show us where 
we are going and how many men, women and students there 
are with us. 

x * K 

The Mahamatra has asked me to make suggestions about 
the future development of the Vidyapith. But it is not possible 
for me to make any suggestions in this regard. I do not know 
what changes there may occur in the situation in India this 
year. I am full of hopes. But I cannot ‘tell you just now 
what those hopes are; that would not be advisable. To the 
students, I would only say this: That they should not bother 
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about what happens to the Vidyapith. It is enough for you 
to know that your being here in this institution is the right 
thing for you, and going to a Government school or college 
would have been wrong, seeing that under the circumstances 
you would not have received there the kind of education that 
you should. As long as you believe that India did not get 
from the Government institutions what she should have — 
and there is no likelihood of her doing so till she shakes off 
the foreign bondage, — the Vidyapith is the right place for 
you and you must not think of leaving it. But if you feel 
that you can get all that you want from Government insti- 
tutions, it is better for you to go there. And in that case there 
can be no reason whatever for you to worry about the future 
of the Vidyapith. 

Your mind must reject the thought of Government schools, 
and there should be no attachment left for them. As long 
as this attachment lasts you will continue to compare the 
Vidyapith with them. You will say to yourself, ““There are 
so many facilities there while here there is none.’ That there 
are no facilities here is the distinguishing mark of the Vidya- 
pith. How shall we learn to overcome the difficulties if we 
create those same facilities here also? Or, to put it in another 
way, the very lack of those facilities is the facility offered 
you at this place. There can be no comparison between the 
Vidyapith and the Government schools. Once you grasp this 
truth and have it fixed in your mind, you will not need to 
worry about the future of the Vidyapith. It should be enough 
for you to be able to say that you have rendered your best 
help in the struggle for freedom by doing your duty. You 
and I have no right to expect more than that. I know only 
this that the Vidyapith will exist only as long as it is helpful 
in the struggle for freedom; when it ceases to be so it will 
destroy itself. And what is wrong in its being destroyed in 
that case? The future of Indian Swaraj is the future of the 
Vidyapith. 

Navajivan, 18-1-’25 
II 


I congratulate the students who have taken their degrees 
and won their prizes today. I wish them long life, and may 
their degrees and their knowledge do credit to them and 
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their country. Let us not lose our way in the surrounding 
darkness of despair. We shall have to look for rays of hope 
not in the outward firmament, but in the inward firmament 
of our hearts. The student who has faith, who has cast off 
all fear, who is absorbed in his work, who finds his rights 
in the performance of his duties, will not cower before the 
surrounding gloom. He will know that the gloom is transitory 
and that the light is near. Non-co-operation has not failed. 
Co-operation and non-co-operation have been there from 
the beginning of time. Truth and falsehood, peace and 
strife, life and death and all the dual throng is bound to 
be there. But if we have to co-operate with truth, we have 
to non-co-operate with falsehood; if loyalty to the Mother- 
land is laudable, disloyalty is despicable; if we have to co- 
operate with liberty, we have to non-co-operate with slavery. 
Whether, therefore, there be one national school or many, 
whether there be one student or many, the future historian 
will have to give the national school a prominent place among 
the means for the attainment of freedom. Ours are new- 
fangled enterprises. The critic will find therein much to cavil 
at. Some drawbacks we can see ourselves. We shall have to 
go on with our endeavours to remedy them. I know that 
our administration leaves much to be desired, that our 
organizers and professors are imperfect. We are. quite 
watchful about these things and shall leave no stone 
unturned to remove the shortcomings. 

Students! have patience. Believe that you are soldiers 
in the army of Swaraj. Do nothing, speak nothing, think 
nothing unbecoming for such a soldier. May God bless you. 


Young India, 10-12-’25 
Iil 


[The Gujarat Mahavidyalaya opened, after the last summer vaca- 
tion, on June 14th, with an address from Gandhiji which, it being his 
day of silence, was read for him. The following is the translation.] 

1921 and 1926 — What a difference! 

Please do not think that I am striking a melancholy 
note. We are not going back, our country is not going back. 
We have gone five years nearer Swaraj and there can be 
no doubt about it. If some one say that it was very nearly 
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achieved in 1921 and today it is far away, — no one knows 
how far—do not believe it. Prayerful well-meaning effort 
never goes in vain, and man’s success lies only in such an 
effort. The result is in His hands. 

Strength of numbers is the delight of the timid. The 
valiant of spirit glory in fighting alone. And you are all here 
to cultivate that valour of the spirit. Be you one or many, 
this valour is the only true valour, all else is false. And the 
valour of the spirit cannot be achieved without sacrifice, 
determination, faith and humility. 


We have built our Vidyalaya on the foundation of self- 
purification. Non-violent non-co-operation is one aspect 
of it. The ‘non’? means renunciation of violence and all that 
stands for it, i.e. all Government control. But so long as we 
do not co-operate with our ‘untouchable’ brethren, so long 
as there is no heart-unity between men of different faiths, so 
long as we do not co-operate with the millions of our country- 
men by according to the spinning wheel and Khaddar the 
sacred place they deserve, the negative prefix is entirely 
nugatory. That non-co-operation will not be based on Ahimsa, 
but Himsa, i.e. hatred. A negative injunction without a positive 
obligation is like body without soul, worthy to be con- 
signed to the flames. There are 7,000 railway stations for 
the 7,00,000 villages of India. We do not even claim to know 
these 7,000 villages. We know only through history the con- 
dition of villages not within easy reach of railway stations. 
The only loving tie of service that can bind the villagers 
to us is the spinning wheel. Those who have not yet under- 
stood this basic truth are in this institution to no purpose. 
The education is not ‘national’ that takes no count of the 
starving millions of India and that devises no means for their 
relief. Government contact with the villages ends with the 
collection of revenue. Our contact with them begins with 
their service through the spinning wheel, but it does not 
end there. The spinning wheel is the centre of that service. 
If you spend your next vacation in some far-off village in the 
interior you will see the truth of my remark. You will find 
the people cheerless and fear-stricken. You will find the 
cattle in a miserable way, and yet you will see idleness stalk- 
ing there. The people will tell you of the spinning wheel 
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having been in their homes long ago, but today they will 
entertain no talk of it or of any other cottage industry. They 
have no hope left in them. They live, for they cannot die 
at will. They will spin only if you spin. Even if a hundred 
out of a population of 300 in a village spin, you assure them 
of an additional income of Rs.1,800 a year. You can lay the 
foundation of solid reform on this income in every village. 
It is easy, I know, to say this, but difficult to do. Faith can 
make it easy. ‘I am alone, how can I reach seven hundred 
thousand villages?’ —this is the argument that pride whispers 
to us. Start with the faith that if you fix yourself up in one 
single village and succeed, the rest will follow. Progress is 
then assured. The Vidyalaya wants to make you workers of 
that type. If it is a cheerless job, the Vidyalaya is indeed 
cheerless and fit to be deserted.... | 

May God bless you with long life for the selfless service 
of the country. 

Young India, 17-6-’26 


IV 


When a German professor came the other day to visit 
Gandhiji after having visited the Mahavidyalaya, and expressed 
_ his satisfaction with it, Gandhiji said: ‘Well, you may express 
your satisfaction. But there is not much to see in it today. 
It lies buried deep down in the earth. In the beginning it 
looked as though the seeds had sprouted and the shoots 
would grow into a big tree, but they withered away. If the 
seeds are dead, we shall have deserved it; but I am sure they 
are not dead. A day will come, when they will sprout again, 
and blossom into a tree.’’ In these words he put in a nutshell 
the present position of the national university and his view 
about its future. On the day of the Convocation Gandhiji 
took upon himself the task of interpreting Mr. Andrews’ 
address, which he did in his own way, endorsed all the senti- 
ments, above all the great message of faith, — ‘“‘Now faith 
is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen’’, — and reiterated with, if possible, greater emp- 
hasis the sentiments he had expressed before the German 
professor. He commended the address of Mr. Andrews, 
as the production of a poet, artist, and orator, and of a man 
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of God and man of faith. “‘ Fifteen primary schools had to 
be disaffiliated during the year, you have heard the Registrar 
say,’ said Gandhiji. ‘‘ What if more have to be disaffiliated ? 
They had to be disaffiliated because we would not relax 
our rigid programme, because we said that they must 
accept compulsory spinning, otherwise go. ‘It may be 
that this may result ultimately in the whole Vidyapith 
being emptied, with its Chancellor as the sole occupant, 
his own teacher and his own pupil. What then? Well, I will 
continue sitting there working away at my wheel. If you 
have that faith, you may be sure that you will have not 
only one Prembroke but hundreds of Prembrokes springing 
up out of the huts of wattle and mud.” Concluding he said, 
“You will know in a few days, what shape the Vidyapith 
is going to take. But I want you to wait in faith and patience, 
and the assurance that so long as any one of us is living, 
he will be ready to be buried here alive before he sees the 
Vidyapith closed down. Stay and go through the fire. If 

you cannot go through the fire, do not blame your fate. But © 
if any of us fail you, I tell you, although I am a votary of 
non-violence, that we will deserve to be torn to pieces.” 


Young India, 19-1-’28 


14 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
I 


There can be no doubt that national institutions are 
just now not popular. They cannot boast handsome and 
expensive buildings or furniture. They cannot boast highly 
paid teachers and professors. Nor can they claim continuity 
of tradition or method. Nor can they promise alluring careers. 

What they claim offers no temptation to many. They 
claim many selfless, patriotic teachers who are living in 
penury and want, so that the youth of the country may benefit 
by their tuition. These institutions teach hand-spinning and 
all it means. They teach the art of service. They try to impart 
instruction through the medium of the mother tongue. They 
endeavour to revive national games and teach national 
music. They strive to prepare the boys for service in the 
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villages and to that end cultivate in them fellow-feeling with 
the poor of India. But this is not sufficiently attractive. Hence 
the falling off in numbers. 


The so-called unattractiveness is, however, not the sole 
reason for the unpopularity of these institutions. Many things 
were done in 1921 —that year of excitement, intoxication 
and hope. The intoxication having subsided, depression has 
followed as a matter of course. The boys have gone in for 
calculation and not knowing that patriotism is not a matter 
of mathematical calculation have arrived at wrong conclu- 
sions and given preference to the Government schools and 
colleges. No fault of theirs. Every thing around us has been 
reduced to terms of commerce and bargain. It is too much 
to expect boys and girls to rise above the surrounding 
atmosphere. 

Nor is this all. National teachers are not perfect. They 
are not all selfless. They are not all above petty intrigues. 
They are not all patriotic. Again, no fault of theirs. We are 
all creatures of circumstances. Brought up only to work as 
servants under constant constraint and with all initiative 
killed in us, we cannot respond to the call for self-sacrifice, 
for love of the country above love of self or family, for service 
without distinction. 


It is, therefore, perfectly possible to account for the pre- 
sent depression. But my faith in national schools as in every 
other item of our original programme is undying. I recognise 
the depression in the national barometer and therefore even 
promote Congress resolutions recognising the situation. But 
I remain unaffected by it and invite others to do likewise. 
These national institutions in spite of their falls are to me 
so many oases in the desert of our hopes and aspirations. 
From them must rise the nation of the future, as they even 
today supply to us the largest number of unpaid or poorly 
paid silent workers. Go wherever you will, you cannot but 
find non-co-operating young men and even young girls who 
are devoting all their powers to the service of the Mother- 
land without the slightest expectation of reward. 

I must, therefore, refuse to listen to the advice of a critic 
who writes me to say that the Gujarat Mahavidyalaya should 
be closed because of the diminishing numbers. If the people 
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support it or if the teachers have the stamina, whether the 
people support it or not, the Mahavidyalaya must continue 
so long as there is one true boy or girl who will finish his or 
her training in that institution with all its ideals. Fair 
weather was no condition of the continuance of that institu- 
tion. As with national servants so with national institutions. 
They must go through their programme through fair weather 
or foul. 


Young India, 10-12-25 
Il 


An experienced worker writes: 


‘*Where there is no sentiment nor any trace of the devotion — 
to the ideal, where a school is national only in name, where not 
even a single condition out of the many laid down by the Congress 
for our national schools is fulfilled, there we would certainly like 
either that the school should change its form or close down. This 
would be right. But where the teachers are making their best 
efforts, and the students are also co-operative to a certain extent, 
but the parents offer opposition — some in the matter of untouch- 
ables, others in that of Khadi, still others in music or in physical 
exercise — and as a result it has not been possible to introduce 
any item of the national scheme of education, would it not still 
be right to carry on such schools for the sake of the sentiment and 
in the hope that sooner or later the tide is bound to turn and then 
people will demand them? There is a beliefin our part of the 
country that the body of a person bitten by snake should be kept 
for three days even though apparently it shows no sign of life.’ 
Maybe, a good exorcist might be found who could drive away the 
effect of the poison and bring the body back to life. But if the body 
is in the mean time disposed of, that would not be possible.” 


Let us first examine the analogy of the snake-bite before 
considering the argument advanced by the correspondent. 
The analogy is always a little dangerous because two things 
are rarely, if ever, similar in all respects. And if there is absence 
of similarity in the essentials, the analogy cannot hold and *_ 
becomes misleading. In the case of a man bitten by a snake, 
there is hope of the revival of life; the doctor has not declared 
the body to be dead; and if the body is cremated there can 
be no question of bringing it back to life. So it is considered 
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advisable to keep the body for two or three days. But in the 
case of the national school which I want cither to be speedily 
reformed or closed down, there won’t be any of these three 
considerations to be taken into account: Revival of the spirit 
of nationalism would have been found to be impossible. 
Experts would have declared it to be dead. And it is obvious 
that it is not impossible to restart it. Which means that the 
analogy is fallacious and a so-called national school which 
is not fulfilling any of the conditions laid down for such schools 
by the Congress must be closed down. The continuance of 
these schools results in the spread of falsehood; money collected 
in the name of national schools is spent on these pscudo-national 
schools which is a betrayal of the trust of the donors; and the 
worst of it is that the true national schools suffer in the estima- 
tion of the people because they are led to judge them from 
what they see in these pseudo-national schools. As a result, 
those who collect funds for them lose their credit and it becomes 
difficult to raise money in the name of national schools. In- 
stead of creating these undesirable results, it is far better, 
therefore, to run a real national school and to concentrate 
all our energy on it, however small it may be. There will 
at least be truth and dignity in it. We cannot’erect a strong 
building on a weak foundation; on the contrary, the higher 
it is, the greater is our loss. In the same way, the increase 
in the number of these schools which are national only in 
name merely adds to our burden and harms the cause of 
national education. In the event of a tide we can easily mul- 
tiply the number of national schools even if there is only 
one real national school. But to hope to be able to produce 
anything good from a large number of schools national in 
name only is merely wishful thinking. Not only that, if the 
need for national schools does arise at some future date, the 
first thing we will have to do then would be to put an end to 
these pseudo-national schools. 


My own experience is that where the national ideal 
is found dormant, the fault lies at the door of teachers. The 
instance quoted is that of a school where the teachers are 
enthusiastic, the pupils indifferent and the parents hostile. 
Where parents object to their children learning hand-spinning 
and weaving Khadi, and threaten to withdraw their children 
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if ‘untouchable’ children are admitted, it is inconsistent with 
his self-respect for a teacher to hold on to the institution and 
persist in conducting it in the teeth of opposition from parents. 
It would be a waste of national time. If we conduct national 
institutions in spite of the opposition of parents interested 
in them, we should be guilty of the same fault we impute 
to the missionaries. We have no right to give instruction to 
children against the wish of their parents and thus create 
family dissensions. Those who are over 16 years and who 
understand their interest, who are capable of suffering hard- 
ship, are not in need of protection. They are self-reliant. 
For such, wherever necessary, we should open and undoubted- 
ly conduct educational institutions. But, where and how 
many are such students throughout India? Where are the 
schools in which there are students who can be likened to 
godly, fearless, long-suffering and yet wise and _ respectful 
Prahlad? When we have numerous scholars of that des- 
cription, we shall see new life everywhere and no one will 
want to know where is Swaraj. And, in order to bring into 
being such scholars, we need to conduct purest national 
schools even though there may be only very few scholars. 
Where parents become patrons, scholars lord it over the 
teachers, and where the threat is held out directly or indirectly 
that if Congress assistance is not rendered the school will 
go under Government protection, there is no national school 
and the sooner such a school is closed down the better. We 
understand now what non-co-operation is. We are in a position 
to appraise its value. We know its dangers. And, therefore, 
the way of non-co-operating schools is clear. Let us not deceive 
ourselves. Let us remain unmoved by ups and downs and 
let us who have faith continue our work and all will be well. 


Navajivan, 8-8-'26 
Ill 


A friend writing from Nairobi about national education 
says what may be briefly stated thus: National education 
has failed to show any progress because students are not 
given an education which would train them to be self-reliant. 
The difficulty would be removed if agriculture is also 
taught along with Charkha. As in the life of the people so 
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also in the school, agriculture should have the first place 
while Charkha should have the second. 

We have considered this criticism in the columns of the 
Navajivan before. But, since people generally do not remember 
what they read in the newspapers, it is necessary to reconsider 
such questions whenever they are raised. There is no reason 
for the belief that national education has ceased to make 
any progress, or that its pace has become very slow. And to 
the extent that it has really become slow the responsibility 
is that of the teachers. I have already said so many times 
and it is something which can be proved. Where the teachers 
have had perseverance, faith and intelligence coupled with 
character, national schools are still going strong. We have 
had occasions to refer to this fact many times. 

Though the teachers are responsible for this slowness, 
they are not to be entirely blamed for it. They were them- 
selves the product of an alien government and a system of 
education designed to produce slaves, and had broken away 
from it with great difficulty. They gave whatever help they 
could and then dropped out. The existing national schools 
must first show their inner strength and brilliance before 
national education can march further ahead, and I am sure 
they could do it if they are going to last. Government schools 
do not impart an education calculated to make the students 
independent; yet they exist because they have blinded our 
vision with their dazzle. Besides, they hold out for some students 
the lure of lucrative jobs carrying four to five hundred rupees 
a month at the end of their studies. And the students think 
as they do about a lottery: “‘One of us is surely going to win 
the prize. Who knows, I may be that lucky one!’”’ National 
education does not hold out any such allurement. 

Let us now examine the suggestion made by the corres- 
pondent. It is true that agriculture occupies a place of 
importance in our economic life. But it has not disappeared; it 
is still there. We have not got to revive it. There is in it scope 
for improvement. But improving agriculture is beyond the 
capacity of those who are engaged in national education. We 
can do nothing to improve it without the help of the State. 
It will need lakhs of rupees, which will have to be spent merely 
on the preliminary experiments. I am sure that this cannot 
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be done without Swaraj, for Government laws relating to 
agriculture should be in accord with the economic conditions 
of the country. There should be model farms at numerous 
places throughout the country for the dissemination of agri- 
cultural knowledge and the peasants and farmers should be 
provided various facilities to enable them to do their work 
more efficiently. All these things are lacking today in India. 
But in South Africa, Australia and other countries where 
there are popular Governments wedded to the welfare of 
the people, the peasants do enjoy all these advantages. There- 
fore, the next best thing — which the national educationists 
have — is the Charkha, as is admitted by the above correspon- 
dent. And the institutions which have adopted Charkha as 
the medium of national education can accommodate alj the 
youths wishing to go in for national education, and can train 
them to become self-reliant. But their knowledge of the Charkha 
must be both comprehensive and scientific. Such youths are 
being trained gradually, and as the movement for Khadi 
advances national education will also expand and extend 
over a larger and larger field. 


Navajivan, 5-6-'27 


IV 

A national school, judged fromthe point of view of size 
and influence, may be likened to a she-goat while the Govern- 
ment schools are like a lion. A lion is far far stronger than the 
goat; a lion may make short work of a multitude of goats. 
Is it not then rank folly to talk of national schools or to hope 
that they.can withstand all competition and grow? Only 
those who are devoid of the capacity to think or can think 
only superficially will speak like that. But the lovers of national 
education should not, on that account, feel defeated or 
dismayed. 3 

There can be no comparison between a national school 
and a Government school. There can be no proper appre- 
ciation of the importance of a national school until the spirit 
of nationalism is fully developed —thus leading to an under- 
standing of its merits. It is necessary to understand the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of a national school. It is this: In the 
national school the first lesson is that -of love and service 
to the motherland; of sacrificing oneself for the sake of the 
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country, In the Government school Jove for the country is 
subordinate to the loyalty to the foreign rule. Who does 
not know that when there is a conflict between the two, the 
Government school teaches its students to align themselves 
on the side of the protection of the foreign regime? Therefore, 
those who have in their heart the love of the country will 
prefer the cottage of the national shoo) to the palace of the 
Government school. Is, there 42 man who will give preference 
_ to the slavery of 2 prison-house — even though it may provide 
all physical comforts and have the appearance of a big palace— 
over the freedom of his dilapidated cottage? Had we not 
forgotten this decisive difference between the two, blinded 
by our selfishness and attachment to false glitter, the national 
_ schools, far from suffering from want of an adequate number 
of students in them, would have been full, and the rich would 
have vied with one another in stting up good buildings for 
these institutions. Be that as it may, even though the national 
school has to meet underneath 2 tree, even though it has only 
a handful of boys, our teachers should never lose their faith. 


Navajivan, 15-9-729 


15 
BE TRUE TO YOUR VOWS 

[Gandhiji’s convocation address 2t the Bihar Vidyapith, 1927] 

He hoped at the outset that the Snatakas would live in 
their lives the vows they had solemnly taken that day and 
said, as he did at the time of the Gujarat Vidyapith Convo- 
cation, that the Vidyapith would have more than justified 
its existence if it turned out even one ideal student and one 
ideal teacher. For what was the function of these institutions? 
To discover gems, no matter how few, ‘of the purest ray 
serene’. And he proceeded to give a reminiscence of his South 
African days: “I lived in South Africa for 20 years, but never 
once thought of going to see the diamond mines there, partly 
_ because I was afraid lest as an ‘untouchable’ I should be 
refused admission and insulted. But when Gokhale was there 
I felt it my duty to show him the chief industry of the place. 
There was no fear of his being insulted. So we went to the 
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biggest mine there, and saw scenes which I have not forgotten. 
Mountains upon mountains of excavated earth and stone 
and no diamonds! It was after millions were sunk in excavat- 
ing millions of tons of earth and stone that a handful of preci- 
ous stones could be discovered. And when Cullinan, the owner, 
discovered the stone named after him —a stone larger than the 
one which adorned the crown of the Czar and the Kohinoor — 
after years of labour and millions of pounds had been spent 
on it, you might imagine his joy. He felt that his lifework was 
done. If we should not grudge to spend any amount of labour 
and capital on a thing which had but an artificial value, 
how much should we spend on excavating jewels from the 
human mine? Let us work away in that spirit.’’ That was 
an apt simile, apter than Ruskin used when he coined that 
phrase “‘manufacture of souls’. That manufacture is only 
in God’s power. We human mortals have but to discover 
what is already there hidden by God. 


He then referred to the positive and negative aspects 
of all non-co-operating institutions. The negative, which 
consisted of withdrawal of all connection with Government, 
had been already achieved by the existing institutions. When 
he thought of the number of students and teachers that he 
had called out, he felt not the slightest regret. Nor did he 
feel repentant for the fact that many of these had gone back, 
that many were discontented and unhappy. He felt sorry 
for them, they had his deep sympathy; but regret or repen- 
tance he had none: ‘“These troubles and sorrows are our daily 
lot, should be our daily lot. If observance of truth was a bed 
of roses, if truth cost one nothing and was all happiness and 
ease, there would be no beauty about it. We must adhere 
to truth even if the heavens should fall. What matters it, if 
by following truth we were to lose the whole world including 
even India? We shall be true votaries of truth only if we 
follow it to death, in the conviction that under God we 
will get back the things we hold dear. including India. I 
know that a large number of our teachers and _ professors 
are restless, a few are starving. That is true penance 
necessary for a proper cleansing of the national atmosphere.”’ 


That was the negative aspect and he was glad it had 
been carried out and a fair share of penance had been gone 
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through. But this dual world had a positive aspect too, and 
one which was more difficut if also more permanent. Where 
else was it to be fulfilled except in institutions like the Vidya- 
pith? And he drew a contrast between the method of educa- 
tion followed in Europe and that followed in India: “In 
Europe the education follows the peculiar genius of the people. 
One thing is taught in three different countries in three diffe- 
rent ways according to the varying culture and genius of 
each. Only we delight in slavishly following the English 
model. The whole objective of the present system was to 
make us faithful imitators of the West. There is nothing novel 
in this, it is but the natural outcome of our having entrusted 
our affairs to those who never cared to know us. Poor Macau- 
lay! What could he do? He sincerely believed that our Sans- 
krit literature was all superstition and he seriously thought 
he would give us something wholesome in thought in the 
shape of Western culture! Let us not abuse him for having 
unintentionally worked our ruin. As a result of English being 
the medium of instruction, we have lost all originality. We 
have become birds without wings. The most we aspire to is a 
clerkship or editorship. One of us may, under the system, be a 
Lord Sinha, but every one at best is designed to be part of 
the huge foreign machine. At Muzaffarpur a boy came and 
asked me if by going to a national school he could one day be 
a Lat Saheb. I said, “No, you can be a village Lat, but not 
Lord Sinha. Only Lord Birkenhead can make you that.’ ” 


He referred to the craze for more and more palatial 
buildings raised out of the money of the poor, and raised 
for the purpose of giving an education which was denied 
to the poor. ‘‘I had an occasion to visit the Economic Insti- 
tute at Allahabad. As Prof. Jevons showed me over it and 
I was told that it had cost Rs. 30 lakhs (if my memory serves 
me right) I shuddered. You could not raise these palaces 
but by starving millions. Look at New Delhi which tells the 
same tale. Look at the grand improvements in first and second 
class carriages on railways. The whole trend is to think of 
the privileged few and to neglect the poor. If this is not satanic, 
what is it? If I must tell the truth I can say nothing less. I 
have no quarrel with those who conceived the system. They 
could not do otherwise. How is an elephant to think for an 
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ant? As Sir Leppel Griffen once putit in his speech as member 
of the South African Deputation, only the toad under the 
harrow knows where it pinches. The arrangement of our 
affairs is in their hands and with the best will in the world, 
the best of them could not order our affairs as well as we 
could. For theirs is a diametrically opposite conception to 
ours. They think in terms of the privileged few. We must 
think in terms of the teeming millions.” 


And that naturally led him on to the Charkha, which 
he said should be the very pivot and centre of all our 
arrangements: 


“Let the Snatakas take their degrees, learn anything 
they like, but let it centre round the Charkha, let their econo- 
mics and their science subserve the purpose of the Charkha. 
Do not relegate the Charkha to an odd corner. The Charkha 
is the Sun of the solar system of our activities. Without it 
Vidyapiths are Vidyapiths in name. Lord Irvin told God’s 
truth when he said that for any advancement through the 
‘Councils we should look to the British Parliament. Let us 
not be angry with him. He cannot think but in the terms of 
the Parliament. The Sun of his solar system is London, the 
Sun of our system is the Charkha. I may be mistaken in this. 
But, so long as I am not convinced of the-mistake, I-shall trea- 
sure it. The Charkha at any rate is incapable of harming any- 
body and without it we, and if I may say so, even the world, 
will go to rack and ruin. We know what Europe has been 
feeling after the War in which lies were propagated as the 
highest religion. The world is weary of the after-effects of the 
War and even as the Charkha is India’s comforter today, it 
may be the world’s tomorrow, because it stands not for the 
greatest good of the greatest number but for the greatest good 
of all. Whenever I see an erring man, I say to myself I have 
also erred; when I see a lustful man I say to myself, so was 
I once; and in this way I feel kinship with every one in the 
world and feel that I cannot be happy without the humblest 
of us being happy. It is in this sense that I want you to make 
the Charkha the centre of your studies. Just as Prahlada saw 
Rama everywhere and Tulsidas could see nothing but Rama 
even in the image of Krishna, let all your learning be directed 
to realizing the implications of the Charkha. Our science, 
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our geography, our economics should all be utilized for making 
the Charkha the prop and mainstay of our poorest. | know 
in Gujarat Vidyapith we have noi yet succeeded in doing it, 
you are not doing it. I am not saying this in a spirit of com- 
plaint. I am simply pouring out the agony of my heart. May 
you all understand it.” 

The rest was an appeal for helping the Vidyapith and 
it evoked a hearty response from all present. Rs. 2,000 were 
promised and over Rs. 600 were collected on the spot. 

Young India, 10-2-?27 


16 
RECONSTRUCTING THE GUJARAT VIDYAPITH 
I 


This National University, the first of its kind established 
when Non-co-operation was at its height, has been struggling 
for existence for the past three or four years. ‘The attendance 
of boys has gone down considerably. Several schools affiliated 
to it have closed or sought Government recognition. There 
would be nothing to worry over this decline, if there were 
no internal causes for it. But most of us including myself have 
felt that we have not done all we might have for this most 
useful national work of reconstruction. But whilst if all had 
been vigilant, the defections might have been not so large 
as they have been, there are for the decline causes over which 
no one had any control. And though the quality of the work 
already done might have been easily better, what has been 
achieved is such as any institution would be proud of. I make 
bold to assert that but for the Vidyapith, Vallabhbhai Patel 
would not have been able to command the valuable assistance 
he did of so many workers during the late disastrous floods. 
Indeed, the Vidyapith volunteers went even to Sindh in order 
to assist Professor Malkani who has been doing heroic work 
there in connection with the Sindh floods. I hope some days 
to deal with the Vidyapith graduates’ work of which an 
accurate but brief analysis has been prepared by a graduate 
proud of being owned by it. Sufficient for the time being to 
make the confession of our neglect, both avoidable and 
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unavoidable, and to state that we seem now to have been 
roused from our slumbers. 

The preliminary cleansing step was taken on Sunday 
last when the Senate handed over charge of the valuable 
property and the still more valuable responsibility connected 
with the Vidyapith to a Board of Trustees by means of a 
resolution of which I give translation below: , 

“This meeting of the Senate of the Gujarat Vidya- 
pith is of opinion that: 

1. By having established the Gujarat Vidyapith in 
connection with the Non-co-operation Movement and by 
maintaining it in spite of a set-back in the Movement, 
Gujarat has rendered essential service to the nation; 

2. The Vidyapith has however continued year after 
year to suffer in point of number; 

3. The Vidyapith could have achieved better re- 
sults in point of quality had the internal conditions been 
favourable; and 

4. The Vidyapith has now reached a state in its 
evolution, when, in order to make it work more effecti- 
vely and in order to ensure an unswerving observance 
of the principles hereinafter enunciated, the admini- 
stration of the Vidyapith should be entrusted to a Board 
of Trustees. 

Therefore and in pursuance of the resolution for 
the reconstruction of the Vidyapith passed by this Senate 
on the 4th of December 1927, the Senate appoints a 
Board of Trustees called the Gujarat Vidyapith Mandal 
to be composed of those who from the list herein below 
pledge themselves to subscribe to and to observe the 
principles hereinafter enunciated; hands over charge of 
all the institutions connected with the Vidyapith, along 
with their property, moveable and immoveable, as also 
all the rights and responsibilities pertaining thereto, to— 
the said Vidyapith Mandal; and authorizes the Mandal 
to add to its membership subject to the same qualifica- 
tions so as not to exceed 25, and that of filling vacancies 
caused by resignation, death, or dismissal of any member 
for breach of the pledge or similar other reason, the lat- 
ter to take place by a vote of four-fifths of their number. 
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Names of Members 


1, Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel 

2. ,, Nrisimhaprasad Bhatt 
3. ,, Kaka Kalelkar 

4, ,, Shankerlal Banker 

5. ,, Mahadev Desai 

6. ,, Abdul Kadar Bavazir 
7. 4, Manilal Kothari 

8. ,, Kishorlal Mashruwala 
», Narahari Parikh 

» Valji Desai 

ll. ,, Hariprasad Vrajrai Desai 

12. ,, Jugatram Dave 

13. ,, Gokulbhai Bhatt 

14. ,, Sukhlalji Pandit 

15. ,, Parikshitlal Mazmudar 

16. ,, Gopalrao Kulkarni 

17. ,, Mama Phadke 
18. Shrimati Manibehn V. Patel 
Principles 

1. The principal object of the Vidyapith shall be 
to prepare workers of character, ability, education and 
conscientiousness, necessary for the conduct of the move- 
ments connected with the attainment of Swaraj. 

2. All the institutions conducted by and affiliated 
to the Vidyapith shall be fully non-co-operating and 
shall therefore have nothing to do with any help from 
Government. 

3. Whereas the Vidyapith has come into being in 
connection with Swaraj, and non-violent non-co-opera- 
tion as a means thereof, its teachers and trustees shall 
restrict themselves to those means only which are not 
inconsistent with truth and non-violence and shall con- 
sciously strive to carry them out. 

4, The teachers and the trustees of the Vidyapith, 
as also all the institutions affiliated to it, shall regard 
untouchability as a blot on Hinduism, shall strive, to 
the best of their power, for its removal and shall not 
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exclude a boy or girl for reason of his or her untouchabi- 
lity nor shall give him or her differential treatment having 
once accorded admission to him or her. 

5. The teachers and the trustees of, and all the insti- 
tutions affiliated to, the Vidyapith shall regard hand- 
spinning as an essential part of the Swaraj movement 
and shall therefore spin regularly, except when disabled, 
and shall habitually wear Khadi. 

6. The language of the Province shall have the prin- 
cipal place in the Vidyapith and shall be the medium 
of instruction. 

Explanation: Languages other than Gujarati may 
be taught by direct method. 

7. The teaching of Hindi-Hindustani shall be com- 
pulsory in the curricula of the Vidyapith. 

Note: WHindi-Hindustani means the language com- 
monly spoken by the masses of the North both Hindu 
and Muslim written in the Devanagari or the Persian 
script. 

8. Manual training shall receive the same import- 
ance as intellectual training and only such occupations 
as are useful for the life of the nation shall be taught. 

9. Whereas the growth of the nation depends not on 
cities but its villages, the bulk of the funds of the Vidya- 
pith and a majority of the teachers of the Vidyapith shall 
be employed in the propagation of education conducive 
to the welfare of the villagers. 

10. In laying down the curricula, the needs of vil- 
lage-dwellers shall have principal consideration. 

11. There shall be complete toleration of all establi- 
shed religions in all institutions conducted by and affili- 
ated to the Vidyapith, and for the spiritual development 

_ of the pupils, religious instruction shall be imparted in 
‘consonance with truth and non-violence. 

12. For the physical development of the nation phy- 
sical exercise and. physical training shall be compulsory 
in all the institutions conducted by and affiliated to the 
Vidyapith.”’ 

But drastic as this step is, it may mean nothing if it is 
not to be followed up by quick persistent and vigilant effort. 
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Such effort may, for the time being, even result in further 
defections. The Senate, now the Board of trustees, have been 
quite aware of the possibility. They want quality and feel 
that if the quality is assured, quantity will come in its own 
time. They are prepared to sacrifice everything to quality. 
It would be wrong to use donations of those who have given 
and will give in the belief that the principles for which the 
institution has professed to stand will be worked out in pra- 
ctice in so far as it is humanly possible. As reformers the trus- 
tees would belie their trust if they sacrifice principles for 
holding the institution together anyhow. Personally I have 
no fear as to the result if the trustees remain staunch as I 
have every reason to believe they will. 


On the surface there would appear to be descent from 
democracy to oligarchy. As a matter of fact it is not. The 
large elected body could not be sustained when the principles 
for which the.elected Senate for the time being stood were 
in the melting pot. A democracy’s ideals and principles vary 
with the times. A reformer’s principles are rigid and fixed. 
When Non-co-operation ceased to be national, those who 
believed in it as a creed, as the only solution for the removal 
of India’s fetters, were bound to save the creed by working 
it to its logical conclusion in their own lives. Hence did the 
Congress bring into being an independent self-governing 
body styled the All-India Spinners’ Association composed 
of those who had a living faith in the message of the wheel. 
The unwritten understanding was that the Association would 
work out the programme of Khadi so as to become in course 
of time a tower of strength to the parent body. The permanent 
trust has been created in the hope of evolving a truly de- 
mocratic institution and there is a democracy such as the 
world has never seen if Khadi becomes a truly national insti- 
tution. Even so has the Senate emerged as a Board of Trustees 
pledged to work out its present ideals so as to make national 
education a living force, so as, that is to say, to cover every 
village in Gujarat, to enable the students to realize the 
dignity of labour equal with the dignity of learning, to 
produce national servants who will serve the nation in her 
villages. The Senate, when after a full discussion, came 
to the resolution on Sunday, had no less a hope, the 
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Trustees shouldered no less a_ responsibility. No oligarchy 
can arise from a voluntary surrender such as the Senate’s 
was. It gave up its powers to a permanent body when 
it was in possession of the fullest powers and in a position 
to exercise them to the fullest extent. It was an act of 
self-denial whose virtue has to be proved by the Trustees. 
Theirs is an awful responsibility. But with proper con- 
secration, it will sit lightly on their shoulders and Gujarat 
as well as India will be the gainer thereby. They will be 
judged not by the quantity of result turned out but by the 
quantity and the quality of self-service put in. 


Young India, 2-2-’28 


II 


[In the course of his inaugural address to the students of the Maha 
Vidyalaya and the Vinaya Mandir which opened after the summer 
vacation Gandhiji delivered an address which is condensed _below.] 


I trust you have given careful thought during your vaca- 
tion to the fundamentals recently adopted by the Vidyapith. - 
As I have repeatedly said, our strength does not lie in num- 
bers. Not that we ignore them, but the fewness need cause no 
worry to us. Our real strength lies in correct understanding, 
acceptance and practice, so far as itis humanly possible, of these 
fundamentals. If the students who have remained loyal to the 
Vidyapith live up to its creed, we are sure to achieve through 
them the goal that we have set before us, namely, Swaraj. 
What is needed is sincerity of purpose and fearless pursuit 
of the principles. I want you to put your teachers at ease 
and to assure them that you will be loyal at all hazard to the 
principles for which the Vidyapith stands. Truth and Ahimsa 
constitute the keystone of our arch, and those who have no 
faith in these have no place here. | 


Let us understand some of the obvious distinctions between 
Government institutions and the national. One of our students 
has gone to jail in Bardoli and many more will go. They are 
the pride of the Vidyapith. Much as they may desire to do 
likewise, can students of Government institutions dare to do 
so? It is not open to them to go to Bardoli and help Vallabh- 
bhai, as it is to:-you. They can only give secret sympathy. 
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What is literary training worth if it cramp and confine us 
at a critical moment in a national life? Knowledge and litera- 
ry training are no recompense for emasculation. 


Again there is a world of difference between our method 
of teaching and theirs. For instance, we may not teach Eng- 
lish in the way they do. We may give a working knowledge 
of that language, but we may not, without committing national 
suicide, neglect the mother-tongue, and make English the 
vehicle of our thought. In this national institution we strive 
to correct the pernicious practice. We must learn all our 
subjects through the Gujarati language. We must enrich it 
and make it capable of expressing all shades of thought and 
feeling. In no other country do we find the state of things 
_ we do here. We have paid dearly for having all these years 
learnt everything through the medium of the English langu- 
age. We have strayed from the path of duty. 


Then take the teaching of economics. The present system 
obtaining in Government institutions is vicious. Each country 
has its own economics. German text-books are different from 
the English. Free trade may be England’s salvation. It spells 
our ruin. We have yet to formulate a system of Indian econo- 
mics. 


The same about history. A Frenchman writing a his- 
tory of India will write it in his own way. The Englishman 
will write it quite differently. The descriptions of battles 
between the English and the French will differ with the writers 
who have described them. Indian history written from original 
sources by an Indian patriot will be different from that written 
by an English bureaucrat, though each may be quite honest. 
We have grievously erred in accepting English estimates of 
events in our national life. Here, therefore, there is a vast 
field for you and your teachers for original research. 


Even our teaching of a subject like arithmetic wil] 
also be different. Our teacher of arithmetic frames his examples 
from Indian conditions. He will thus simultaneously with the 
teaching of arithmetic teach Indian geography. 


Then we are putting a special emphasis on manual and 
industrial training. Do not make the mistake of imagining 
that this training will dull your wit. It is not by making our 
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brains a storehouse for cramming facts that our understand- 
ing is opened. An intelligent approach to an industrial train- 
ing is often a more valuable aid to the intellect than an in- 
different reading of literature. 
Young India, 21-6-'28 
Us eee 


There is a need in this country to create a right atmo- 
sphere for productive work which should: be an important 
part of our scheme of education. When this happens, it will 
be possible for the school to earn enough to meet ail its expenses 
from the work the boys would be learning and doing. Shri 
Madhusudan Das had this idea in his mind in starting his leather 
factory at Katak. It was a good scheme. But in the absence 
of a proper atmosphere in the country which could sustain 
this industrial adventure, it failed. Why should not carpen- 
try be an integral part of our higher education? Without 
weaving, education would be like a solar system without the 
sun. Where such crafts are properly taught, the students ought 
to be able to earn enough to meet the expenses of the school. 
The students must have the physical capacity and the will 
to do things. Of course, teachers will have to do their share 
of the work, namely, the creation of a favourable atmosphere — 
both physical and psychological. If a weaver was able to grow 
into Kabir, why cannot other weavers grow into a Gidwani, 
Kripalani or Kalelkar, if not Kabir? If a cobbler could rise 
to be Shakespeare why cannot other cobblers become good 
chemists or economists, if not great poets? It has to be under- 
stood that by falsely assuming a conflict between work and 
intellectual knowledge we are greatly retarding the progress 
of the people. It is for the Vidyapith to demonstrate that 
there is no conflict between the two and thus. remove this 
pernicious illusion. 

Navajivan, 23-9-'28 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 
I 


One of the aims of the Gujarat Vidyapith is that it will 
work for village education. And, today, village education 
generally means primary education. This Vidyapith is not 
meant for producing clerks but for training and producing 
village-workers. If the Vidyapith has to be near the city — 
as it is in reality—then it will try, as far as it can be done, 
to change the tenor of life in the cities. The cities are prosper- 
ing today on the destruction of the villages; instead, they 
should subsist for the service of the villages. 

Whether this is possible or not, the Vidyapith should 
try to convert as many young men and women to this point 
of view as it can. 

Primary education, therefore, can be considered from 
different angles according to thé aims in view. 

After a great deal of reflection and experimentation I 
have come to the conclusion that primary education should 
be given for at least a year without books and even after 
that the use of books should be restricted to the minimum. 

If books are introduced from the very start and the 
children made to master the alphabet, the development of 
_ their various abilities are arrested and their intelligence stunted, 
although this is the time when it should grow rapidly. A child 
begins to learn immediately after its birth, but mostly through 
the eyes and ears or through the senses. And, as soon ashe 
has learnt to speak, i.c., to imitate the sound of words, he begins 
rapidly to acquire the use of language. Naturally he picks 
up the same language as that of his parents. If the parents 
have taste and refinement, he also develops those qualities, 
He pronounces the words correctly and copies their good 
manners and conduct. This is lis real education. And if our 
‘culture and traditions had not fallen apart, children would 
still be receiving the best kind of education in their homes. 

But looking at the deplorable conditions in which we 
are living at present this cannot be and there is no alternative 
save to send our boys to schools. But if the child has to Zo to 
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a school, we must see that it looks like a home to him and 
the teachers like parents, and the education provided should 
be such as would be provided in a cultured home. This means 
that all preliminary teaching should be oral. A child educated 
in this way would learn in a year ten times more than the 
boy taught in the other way, i.e., through the alphabet. 

Oral teaching would enable the children to know the 
usual rudiments of history and geography much in the same 
way as they get to know stories, quite easily, in the very first 
year. They would commit to memory a fairly good number 
of poems; and they would learn the counting of numbers 
almost automatically without any effort. And because they 
would not be subjected to the burden of recognizing and > 
learning the alphabet, the growth of their minds would not 
be stopped and their eyes would not be misused. 

They would use their hands not in tracing different 
letters — a practice which spoils their handwriting for good— 
but in drawing the figures ‘of geometry and simple pictures. 
This would be good preliminary training for the hand, as 
it would develop both co-ordination and skill. 

And if we want to provide education to the crores of 
children of Gujarat and of India, this is the only way in 
which primary education should be imparted to them. 

Under the conditions existing in the country it is impossible 
to give books to children. I admit that if it is necessary to give 
booksto children in the primary stage also, then attempts 
must be made to doso whatever the expenditure, but ifthey are 
considered unnecessary and even harmful then this plea 
for stopping the use of books in the initial years. The idea 
should be given a fair trial. A thing which is unnecessary 
from the moral point of view is always found to be imper- 
missible also from the practical point of view. In an ideal 
civilization morality and what is called practical policy are 
not two contradictory things. 

Lastly, it is clear that the present group of teachers can- 
not be expected to give effect to the scheme of education 
presented here. They may manage to teach the boys the 
alphabet and also simple arithmetic. But they themselves 
are ignorant of the type of knowledge which, according to 
the scheme I have sketched, should be made available to the 
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boys in the very first year of the school. Since they them- 
selves do not speak correctly, how can they then help the 
boys to form the habit of correct speech? 
We will consider this difficulty in the next article. 
Navajivan, 13-528 
II 


One of the problems we have to solve is: How is the 
kind of education which we have outlined in the previous 
article to be put into effect? Whence are we going to get the 
right kind of teachers for it? This is, in fact, the most difficult 
problem. The Government training colleges have not solved 
it. They have not even solved that of introducing the students 
in their charge to what they call the three R’s. They teach 
so little of these things that the students or the people do 
not find them of any great use. | 

Therefore, the Vidyapith must come forward to shoulder 
this responsibility. It is its duty and privilege to discover — 
and where they are not to be had, to develop — the means 
and devices in the field of education calculated to give 
strength to the nation. And in my humble opinion we cannot 
hope to get much help in finding these means from Europe 
— especially in the present conditions prevailing in India. 
A system of education has to be so conceived as to be an 
instrument of protection of the freedom of a nation. 

Hence, we must make our own experiments in education. 
It may well be that in the course of these experiments we 
get to know the experiences which Europe has had; but we 
should never give credence to the idea that everything Euro- 
pean is good, or that what is good for Europe under the con- 
ditions obtaining there will also be good for us here in India. 
Granting that this line of reasoning is correct, one of the 
conclusions it leads us to is that we should evaluate what 
goes on in the Government schools critically. Knowing as 
we do that Government education is detrimental to Swaraj 
and destructive of our civilization, we are likely to get at the 
right solution for us if we do just the opposite of what is done 
in the Government schools. Let us now study examples: 

There, the medium of education is English. We should 
know from this that it should never be permitted in national 
education. 
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There, they have big expensive buildings. We should 
know that this is undesirable. The buildings of our schools 
should be simple — as befit the poor. 

There, they concentrate on mere literacy and the study 
of language and literature and neglect the indigenous crafts. 
Evidently this is not right. 

There they leave out the teaching of religion —I mean 
the basic principles common to all religions and not any 
particular creed. We know that this has the effect of nullify- 
ing the good that the rest of the education might ordinarily 
do to students. History, as taught in Government schools, 
if not wholly untrue, is presented essentially from the point 
of view of the British Government. German, French and 
American historians would treat and interpret the same 
material in a different way. Even recent events, as for-example, 
the Punjab Massacre is presented by Government writers in 
one way and by nationalist writers in quite another light. 

Economics, as taught in Government schools, approves 
of the policies of the Government, while we look at them 
from a totally different point of view. 

While in Government primary schools, the teachers are 
appointed without any consideration of their character, in 
our schools they must be men of the highest character. The 
former have only the minimum qualifications for the work 
they are expected to do and are paid the lowest salaries. 
The latter, on the other hand, should be highly qualified 
men and though they will also be paid low salaries, the reason 
would be their selflessness and not their helplessness. 

This, I think, should give you some idea of the type 
of education which should be given in our city schools. 

Our students should be men who will work for the stabi- 
lization and revitalization of our rural civilization. They 
would study the needs of the villagers, try to remove the 
defects they may discover in them and train their children 
to become good farmers and good villagers and not to be 
lured by the dazzle of the cities. Thus, as long as we do not 
set about to make a radical change in the form and content 
of the education now going on in the cities, we cannot fulfil 
one of the important aims of the Vidyapith. Take only one 
example: We are running three institutions in Ahmedabad — 
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the Mahavidyalaya or the college, the New Gujarati Patha- 
shala, and the Vinaya Mandir or the secondary school. 
We have the right to run these institutions only if we mean 
to try to make good villagers of the students studying in 
them. They should have a thorough knowledge of village 
life and develop a love for it. Eventually, those of them 
who pass out of the Mahavidyalaya or the Vinaya Mandir, 
after having completed their studies, should spread out in 
the villages and immerse themselves in the service of the 
people there. 

As to how this could be done, we shall consider it in 
the next article. 

Navajivan, 20-5-’28 
III 


The problem of primary education, i.e., of rural education, 
can be tackled and solved only if the teachers appreciate and 
accept the point of view presented by me, and we agree to 
overhaul and change the curriculum in the Vinaya Mandir 
and Mahavidyalaya. 

Today, we hesitate to make any changes out of fear for 
what people might say, or because the number of students 
might go down and the institution may suffer in the estimate 
of the people. But if we could make bold and introduce the 
necessary changes there would pass out from these schools 
a group of workers pledged to the service of the villages who 
would atone in some degree at least for the sin of the cities. 

The students passing out of these schools should be first 
class carders, spinners and weavers. They should be experts 
in the cultivation of cotton. They should know enough carpen- 
try for the purposes of the village, that is, they should be 
able to manufacture good Charkhas and should be able if not 
to manufacture at least to repair the carts and ploughs etc. 
Then they should know enough sewing for village-life. Their 
handwriting must be good, and they should be able to write 
good simple prose, as also to work out simple arithmetical 
problems. They should be intimately conversant with old 
religious books like the Ramayana and Mahabharata, and have 
the ability to interpret them in terms of today. They should 
know village games and the rules of health. They should 
be able to recognize simple diseases and cure them through 
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simple home remedies. They should know the art of cleaning 
the village-wells, tanks and dust-heaps. I could recount many 
other things. But the point is that our schools should provide 
such training to the boys as would enable them to serve the 
villages in every way. And the expenditure incurred on this 
training should be regarded as having been incurred on 
education. Such training alone would qualify us to enter 
and reform village-life. 

I am aware that some of you fear that as soon as we 
introduce these changes and clarify our aim as above our 
schools would be empty. But even if this fear proves true I 
would be ready to face it for the sake of truth. But as long 
as it is the object of the Vidyapith to work out a suitable 
system of education for the villages, it will be a betrayal of 
our trust not to do so. 

But it is my experience and conviction that if we stick 
to our aims with undivided loyalty, the people will come 
to recognize their importance in the end and co-operate with 
us in their propagation. If we try to discover the reasons of 
this real or supposed failure we will find that the workers 
were either not loyal to their aims or only half-hearted in 
carrying them out. A man who wavers in his faith, as says 
the Gita, is doomed to failure. 

It is my firm belief that if there were in our schools 
teachers who have faith and the spirit of sacrifice, they would 
be filled with students. People do recognize and appreciate 
fundamental values. It may seem that this takes an unusually 
long time to come about in many cases. But this is merely 
an illusion. The fact is that the right path is also always the 
shortest. 

How does it profit anyone if a school which encourages 
the desire for sensual pleasures and panders to the weaknesses , 
of people attracts large numbers? Mere numbers do not prove 
the usefulness of an institution or its success in its chosen 
task. I am aware that the acceptance of my scheme may 
lead to but one result, i.e., the students who have come here 
in the hope of getting the same sort of education as they do 
in Government school or of acquiring the equipment for a 
comfortable city-life, will leave our schools. But that would 
be good. It will save both us and them from an undesirable 
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situation and enable both to serve each other in a disinterested 
Way. 

I think I have said enough to have explained my view- 
point in regard to the problem of primary education which 
was the purpose in writing the present series. I have to add 
only a little more and then I will close it. And then I hope 
to discuss a few questions put to me on the subject. 


If the idea of not introducing the teaching of the alphabet 
in the first year of primary education is correct, some of its 
good result should also be visible in our Vinaya Mandirs or 
secondary schools and the Mahavidyalaya. 


There is a great increase in the number of books 
being brought out today. Books are being published daily. 
Whoever has or thinks he has a certain command of 
the language or believes to have studied or reflected a 
little over a certain thing, becomes impatient to express 
his ideas in writing and have then printed, and actually 
thinks that he thereby serves the country. The result is that 
there is a great strain on the minds of the students and the 
pockets of the parents! The intellectual growth of the students 
is paralyzed. The minds become store-houses of strange and 
unrelated facts and there is no room left in them for original _ 
ideas. And those facts too do not fall each into its right place 
as in a well-arranged plan but lie scattered as the things in 
the house of a lazy man. Neither can they make any worth- 
while use of them nor do they yield any good to the people. 


Therefore, if I could have my way, I would not put 
the large number of books that are being published today 
into the hands of the people. Even the students who know 
reading and writing receive most of what they get to learn 
from the teacher’s mouth. So I would advise the students 
to read only a few selected books. But they should think 
over what they read and put into practice what appears 
worthwhile. If they do so, it will make their lives beautiful 
and pure as also full of strength and energy. They will have 
learnt to think and discriminate —the hall-mark of real 
education. This is the education which will suit and profit 
our poor people. It will do good to both the students and 
the people. 
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The solution of the difficult problem which faces Vidya- 
pith depends upon the capacity of its present teachers to 
sincerely reflect upon and accept the aims of the Vidyapith 
and to try to implement them in practice. 


Navajivan, 27-5-'28 
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SOME QUESTIONS 


Having written the previous three articles about primary 
education, it is now somewhat easy to answer the following 
questions: 


**1, You once wrote that if the burden of English 
were lightened it will save a few precious years in the 
life of the students which are now wasted. What is your 
estimate of this wastage in terms of years and of the loss 
it means to society?” 


Let me first explain what I mean by lightening the burden 
of English. I do not mean that the students should stop learn- 
ing English altogether. We may learn it and use it but only 
as a Frenchman knows and uses English; that is, we should 
learn and know it as one does a foreign language. If we try 
to limit our learning of English to this extent we would not 
be required to think in English and to speak it correctly with 
the right pronunciation and to write it with the mastery 
of an Englishman. I am inclined to think that every student 
wastes at least five years of his life in this useless endeavour. 
Not only that, this forced labour over a thing for which he feels 
no genuine attraction cripples his power of original thinking. 
His body weakens and he becomes almost a_ blotting-paper | 
—a blind imitator of superfluities. How much more a man 
can acquire if he spends five years in acquiring: knowledge 
through his mother tongue? How much time and energy 
would he save? He will easily get to know the best thought 
through his own language and yet be saved from the great 
trouble in mastering the difficult pronunciation of a foreign 
language. 

“<2. Child Education at one end and college education 
at the other are both very expensive. Are both these 
to be included in national education? Have you a scheme 
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to provide both and an equally high type of education 
at a cheaper cost ?’’ 


I have tried to show in the three previous articles how 
the education of the children can be made cheaper, even 
almost self-supporting. If we could bring the same approach 
to bear on college education, it too could be made cheaper, 
and the students well enabled to acquire such knowledge 
which will strengthen the nation. If by the expression — ‘an 
equally high type of education’ the correspondent means an 
education resembling that to be found in Government insti- 
tution, the question does not arise, because I do not consider 
Government type of education to be desirable at all. The 
education offered in national colleges or national schools is 
different from the former and often original in many ways. 
Therefore, it is good in its own way. 

“3. The advocates of the traditional type of edu- 
cation try to create a sense of devotion towards the 
teacher in the students and persuade them to believe 
that knowledge can be acquired only by pleasing and 
propitiating the teacher and not otherwise. If one does 
not pay him due devotion or render him proper service, 
the teacher is displeased and may in that case dispossess 
the student of all that he has learnt. To ward off that 
dire consequence a student must therefore try to please 
him. What do you think of this view of guru-bhakti?”’ 

I believe in guru-bhakti. But every teacher cannot be a 
guru. The guru-shishya — the teacher-disciple— relation in this 
sense is something spiritual and springs up spontaneously. 
In any case it is not an artificial thing or a product of pres- 
sure from without. Such teachers still exist in India. (It should 
not be necessary to sound the warning that I am not speak- 
ing here of spiritual teachers who have the power to lead 
the aspirants to liberation.) Such teachers have no use for 
flattery. Respect for them must be natural and so is the love 
of the teacher for his pupil. That being so, the teacher is 
ever ready to give, and the pupil equally ready to receive. 
Ordinary things we may and do learn from anyone. For 
example, I may learn a great deal from a carpenter with whom 
I have nothing in common and who may even have many 
faults. I just buy from him the requisite knowledge even as 
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I buy from a shop-keeper my needs. Of course, here too a 
certain kind of faith is necessary. I must have faith in the 
knowledge of carpentry of the carpenter from whom I want 
to learn it. If I lack that faith then it is clear I cannot learn 
anything from him. But devotion to a teacher is a different 
matter. Where education aims at the building of character, 
the old teacher-disciple relation is absolutely necessary. In 
the absence of a feeling of devotion to the teacher the build- 
ing of character must become difficult of achievement. 


“4, Really speaking what the teacher has to do 
now-a-days is no more than to act as a postman. He is 
there only to make available to the students selected 
books by good writers and to see that the boys use them. 
What more do you expect the teacher to do or to know? 

From the way teaching is practised in schools it 
would appear that a teacher is one who can explain 
difficult sentences and summarize long pieces so as to 
make it easy for the students to follow them. Why should 
we not accept this popular concept of the teacher?’’ 


However nice the text-books may be I hold that a good 
teacher would still be necessary. He would never be content 
merely with having summarized long pieces or explained 
difficult sentences. He would, whenever the occasion demands, 
lay aside the text-books and make his subject vividly alive 
to the students —like a good painter. A good text-book at its 
best can be likened to a good photograph. But just as a paint- 
ing —even when itis not of the best quality — will always excel 
even the best photograph, so would a good teacher excel the 
best text-books. He leads a student into the heart of the sub- 
ject, is able to create in him a love for it, and enables him to 
understand it intelligently himself. As I see it, we can never 
accept the popular notion of a teacher as a man who can 
summarize long pieces or explain difficult sentences. Our 
endeavour should be to produce good teachers who should 
have before them the higher and larger aim of service and 
not merely of transmitting bits of information on their sub- 
jects. It is not correct that we do not get stray instances of 
such teachers even today. 

“5. In your address at the Educational Conference 
held at Broach you had said that though primary education 
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may be made free it could not and should not be made 
compulsory. Even a good thing should not be imposed 
upon the people who are already suppressed. Supposing 
we had the work of educating our people placed in 
our hands today, would you like to make your scheme 
of education — which would include the teaching of 

Khadi and other national handicrafts to all without 

exception — compulsory or not?” 

I do not yet find in me courage enough to make compul- 
sory even my scheme of education. I believe that this will 
not be necessary in our country at least for a good many 
years to come, because even if it be right to make primary 
education compulsory we would need to take a number of 
steps before doing so. I am inclined to think that it would 
be sufficient for our purpose to make available to the people 
the means of acquiring the education which they would like 
and which would bring strength to them. I am sure that 
if this is done they would themselves welcome it without 
our having to compel them. 

“6. Do you think that teachers have the right to 
impart religious instruction to the boys in their charge 
in whatever way they like?”’ 

Teachers have to conform to the policy or policies laid 
down by the organization to which they belong; they cannot, 
therefore, claim the right to give religious education in the 
way they would like to do it. As in other subjects so also 
in the matter of religious instruction the teacher must carry 
out the policy decided upon by those in charge of the organi- 
zation. Of course, the teacher should be free to choose his 
method of teaching, but what he teaches will have to be in 
conformity with the ideals accepted by the organization in 
the matter of religion. It is true that while one may teach 
other subjects by reading a few selected books on those sub- 
jects, this is not possible in the case of religious education. 
In fact, it cannot be imparted through books at all. While 
instruction in other subjects is mostly through the intellect, 
in religious education it has to be from the heart to the heart. 
Therefore, a teacher should not undertake to teach religion 
unless he is himself deeply religious. It is also necessary to 
exercise a certain discrimination. For example, nothing that 
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is likely to promote violence should be taught in a school 
which accepts non-violence as the highest form of religion. 
Similarly, there should be no room for any propaganda against 
any of the other religions in a school which has adopted for 
itself the ideal of love, charity and tolerance in regard to all 
religions. In short, if a school accepts the need for providing 
religious education, it must also clearly define the content 
of such education, and not leave it to the whims of the teachers 
concerned as this would result in chaos. 


“7. If it is considered necessary for every student 

to know at least three to four languages don’t you think 
it is equally necessary to introduce students to the basic 
tenets, rites, dogmas and superstitions of all the existing 
religions ?”’ 
If we want to create a feeling of respect and love among 
the students towards every religion — which is religion. in 
the true sense of the word and not an irreligion, we must 
surely provide them a knowledge of its main tenets. I do not 
think it is necessary to know the superstitions which have 
crept in into different religions and the special rites pertaining 
to each of them. In a country like India everyone who keeps 
his eyes and ears open can easily see for himself what these 
rites and superstitions are. If we would become seekers of 
good — wherever we find it, as we must, we should not want 
to know the rites and superstitions of every religion. They 
are quite unnecessary. It should be enough to know the rites 
and superstitions of our own religion and to impress upon: 
the boys the need to reform them wherever necessary. That 
would itself take up enough of their time. 

“8. Since you believe in the varna, i.e. the four-fold 
division of society, do you accept, or not accept, that 
education provided to students should differ according 
to the varna?”’ 

I do not think that education should differ according 
to varna. There is much that is common between the different 
varnas and the education provided to them should be the 
same. The chief aim of education is to make of the 
students decent men and women. And he who would become 
a decent man would easily learn the laws of conduct govern- 
ing human society — the laws which add to the glory of 
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men. My conception of varna is that since the varna divi- 
sion rests on the difference in vocations, and every varna has 
to earn its livelihood through its appointed vocation, it would 
be found that men belonging to a particular varna generally 
inherit the characteristics of their class. I do not mean that a 
particular varna does not or cannot have the characteristics 
of the other three varnas. A Brahman would not earn his bread 
by working for others on hire-purchase basis, but if he does 
not know the art of service or is ashamed of it, he is not a 
Brahman at all. In the same way, though a Shudra may not 
teach the Vedas etc. and has to live on alms voluntarily given, 
he would surely have been given a sufficient grounding in 
the Vedas etc. in a well-organized society. 


“9. Is it true that training in useful crafts auto- 
matically includes all other education and that intellectual 
education is no more than a superficial decoration? If 
it is true, why do you approve and support the education 
given by the Mahavidyalaya?”’ 

This view is as true as it is false. Where people have 
idolized intellectual education I say that training in crafts 
includes all other education, for there is no insurmountable 
barrier between what is called intellectual education and the 
crafts. They are not like two water-tight compartments with- 
out any relation with each other. On the contrary, training 
in arts and crafts offers full scope for the development of the 
intellect. And I venture to claim that without it the develop- 
ment of intellect is impossible. If a mason knows just enough to 
earn his bread, he cannot be said to have had any education. 
The education of a mason should therefore include: the place 
of this craft in social life, the science of brick-laying, the need 
of housing, the requisites of a good house, and the close rela- 
tion between -civilization and houses for human habitation. 
To think that intellectual education means no more than a 
knowledge of certain facts is a gross misapprehension. Develop- 
ment of intellect is fully possible without any such knowledge. 
A teacher who turns the mind of students into a cupboard 
for storing all manner of facts has himself not learnt even 
the first lesson in teaching. The reader must, by now, have 
gathered from the above why I have called the view stated 
by the correspondent both true and false. It is false if my 
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view about the training in crafts and intellectual training is 
accepted. But it is true if the question has been framed keep- 
ing in view the misunderstanding which springs from regard- 
ing intellectual education and training in useful crafts as two 
different things. It should be easy to see now why, and on 
what conditions, I approve and support the Mahavidyalaya 
and the education provided by it. In the institution of my 
conception the mason, the carpenter and the weaver will 
be intelligent social workers and not mere bread-earners 
who know only as much of their job as may be sufficient 
for the purpose. I hope for Kabir, Bhoja Bhagat, Akha and 
Guru Govind springing up respectively from the weavers, 
cobblers, goldsmiths and peasants studying at the Maha- 
vidyalaya. Who would say that Kabir, Bhoja Bhagat, Akha 
and Guru Govind were not men with an intellectual educa- 
tion? 

**10. If training in crafts be the essence of education 
why shouldn’t you entrust the Vidyapith to a committee 
composed of carpenters, blacksmiths and weavers? Let 
them then engage the services of teachers having to do 
with intellectual education if they so choose.”’ 


I think the answer to this question is already covered 
by the answer to the Q.9. If I had weavers like Kabir I would 
certainly place the direction of the Vidyapith in their charge, 
and I am sure ‘the teachers having to do with intellectual 
education’ would consider it an honour to work as servants 
under them. That we did not consider arts and crafts fit to 
be included in the content of education is the reason why 
our craftsmen are relegated today to an inferior status in 
society and we cannot get any help from them in our endea- 
vour to serve society. 

*‘1]. It is mentioned in the statement. of the aims 
and objects of Vidyapith that the progress of the country 
depends on the villages and not on the cities. If it is 
so, why do you spoil our city boys? Give village education 
to the village-boys, if you must. But the city boys desire 
to live a city life. Why not arrange to give them an edu- 
cation which would suit them? And don’t you gets all 
the money for the Vidyapith from the cities? Of course, 
we will have nothing to say if you would transfer the 
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Vidyapith to some ideal village and collect the necessary 
money, grain and cotton locally from the village itself.’ 


Fortunately, this question does not arise in the mind of 
many city people or city students. How can the city people 
who have expressed their readiness to atone for the wrong 
done to the villages ask for the village education to be given 
to the village boys at their own expense? The Vidyapith has 
come into existence as a result of the city people’s attention 
being drawn to the villages. It is the city people who decided 
to start the Vidyapith after they had their eyes opened. How 
could the villagers be called upon to pay its bill if it aims 
specially at the uplift of the villages? It is up to the city people 
to provide the wherewithal for the education even in the 
villages for the time being at least. The villagers can bring 
against us the same charge as we do against the Government. 
They may well say: “You city people have exploited us and 
are still exploiting us. Please stop it now. We will forget the 
past. Some of us realized the reality of the situation and woke 
up to our duty. We saw the wrong we have done to the villagers 
and resolved to make amends for it. The first part of this pro- 
cess was to non-co-operate with the Government under whose 
protection and with whose help we could and still can drain 
out the sap of life from them. The next was that as we learnt 
the deeper implications of non-co-operation, we also learnt 
to reject the illegitimate gains of that co-operation. If, after 
launching out on non-co-operation, we had simply sat quietly, 
it could justly be said against us that we had not grasped 
the meaning of non-co-operation. Supposing somebody started 
plundering our house, then it would not be enough not to 
help him. We must also step in to stop him from his nefari- 
ous business as also desist from sharing the spoils. Then only 
can it be called true non-co-operation with the plunderer. 
This non-co-operation can either be violent or non-violent, 
riotous or peaceful, based on brute-force or on soul-force. 
We have chosen to practise non-violent and peaceful non- 
co-operation based on soul-force. And we have come to realize 
in the process that as an expiation for the exploitation of the 
wealth of the villages which many city people indulge in, we 
should render some service at least to the villagers. The Vidya- 
pith had its birth as a result of this realization on our part. 
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And as some of us are wakeful and persistent in our efforts 
to know the truth, we are realizing the secret of non-co- 
operation more clearly every day, and to that extent trying 
to give a truer shape to the Vidyapith. This is sufficient reason 
why a major portion of the money donated by the city people 
should be spent on bringing education to the villagers. And 
the education for time being should be carried to them only 
through the students from the cities trained by the Vidyapith. 


I am of the opinion that any other use of the money 
received by the Vidyapith will be a betrayal of the assurance 
given to the people. The donors have given the money in the 
belief that it will be used in providing education which will 
be of a different kind from the present one and conform to 
my conception of it. , 

“19. The Vidyapith has consistently followed a 
policy of the removal of untouchability for the past 
eight years. How many vinitas and snatakas from among 
the untouchables has it turned out during this period?” 


The question appears strange, and suggests ignorance to 
me. The removal of untouchability does not and should not 
mean that we are to make the so-called ‘“‘untouchable”’ boys 
vinitas and snatakas. It is quite possible that in the course of 
time some of them may become vinitas and snatakas. And that 
would be welcome. It is also right that the Vidyapith should be 
ready to help such boys. But to turn out snatakas from among 
the untouchables is in no way a part of the campaign for the 
removal of untouchability. The Vidyapith has demonstrated 
its love for the cause of the removal of untouchability by 
refusing thousands, if not lakhs, of rupees offered to it, by 
staking its very existence and by foregoing the valuable help 
of quite a few who were otherwise very able men in organiz- 


ing its work. 


**13, We see quite clearly that in the absence of - 
brahmacharya the nation has become both physically and 
mentally weak and its capacity for adventure, enterprise 
and perseverance has gone down. How is it then that 
you have not ineluded brahmacharya in the last article 
of the constitution dealing with its aims and objects? ” 
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It is a good question. It cannot be proved that the phy- 
sical and mental weakness afflicting the nation and the slack- 
ening of its capacity for adventure and enterprise are all due 
directly to the absence of brahmacharya. Nor can it be proved 
that brahmacharya will always result in physical strength. It 
is not therefore proper to connect brahmacharya with physical 
_ strength or weakness — which is after all an ephemeral good — 
- and thus to detract from the importance of that celestial 
virtue. The people of the West are not brahmacharis, but they 
are not physically or mentally weak. Their capacity for sus- 
tained work and enterprise are excellent and exemplary. It 
may be said that the Gurkhas, Pathans, Sikhs, Dogras, and 
the English among the soldiers are not brahmacharis, but they 
have strongly-built bodies. They will easily beat the students 
of our vyayamshala in a physical contest. It can thus be proved 
that it is not quite correct to maintain that physical strength, 
even a kind of mental energy, capacity for persistent effort 
and enterprise are impossible to achieve except through brahma- 
charya. The brahmacharya of my conception — the brahmacharya 
which leads one to the realization of Brahma is beyond phy- 
sical and mental fitness. It is itself both the end and the means. 
I will, therefore, be willing to sacrifice the body to be able 
to observe it and achieve it. He who is attached to the body 
can hardly observe unbroken brahmacharya. Examples of its 
observance by Bhishma and others are likely to misdirect us 
in this case. Literal acceptance of things mentioned in the 
Mahabharata and Ramayana will lead us astray. What is required 
is to grasp their inner meaning which we should then put 
into practice. If we do that in the spirit of true inquiry and 
experimentation we would surely march forward. 


The body is not a thing to be carelessly thrown away. 
It has to be preserved. The body, if it is-at times the abode of 
Ravana, is also the Ayodhya of Rama. If it is kurukshetra — 
the field of action, it is also dharmakshetra — the field of duty. 
Hence, it cannot be ignored. It has to be kept fit and strong. 
Physical exercise is therefore necessary. But this is as far as 
we can go to praise physical exercise and this should 
be enough to popularize it among the students. We cannot 
insist on an unbreakable relation between physical exercise 
and brahmacharya. It will not only be an exaggeration; there 
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is in it the further danger of a person abandoning brahma- 
charya when he finds himself lagging behind in physical strength 
in the erroneous belief that the reason for his failure lies 
in his practice of brahmacharya. 


Brahmacharya does not need the support of physical stren- 


' gth. Its importance and need lie elsewhere. The West may 
_ have physical strength and mental energy, but they do not 


have soul-force. How can we entertain any feeling of envy 


for their physical strength and mental energy when we see 


that they succumb to inferior passions at every moment, 
cannot put up with the least opposition to their will, and 
spend all their energy, industry and enterprise in plundering 
and destroying other races? How can we think of copying 
them? Their strength and energy shows lack of brahmacharya; 
this is why it has proved disastrous to the real progress of 
the world, and that is why I have called it satanic. I am not 
condemning the West, nor belittling it. There are many in the 

West who are votaries of truth and other moral principles. 
There are also many brahmacharis there. They understand 
these undesirable features of Western life I am referring to 
here. And so we can, in spite of our love and respect for 
the West, speak of all the sad results its furious endeavours 
have led to. If the civilization of the West had been raised 
on the secure foundations of the brahmacharya ideal, the world 
today would have been a different place. It would not then 
be the sorry mess it is, but a happy and beautiful habitation 
of noble men and women. Knowing thus the evil conse- 
quences of the non-observance of brahmacharya, we should 
put forward the ideal of brahmacharya, before the people. Full 
development of the soul is impossible without it. A man may 
behave like an unbridled wild horse without brahmacharya, but 
he cannot achieve refinement and purity which is the mark 
of culture. There can be no sattwik, i.e. pure and en- 
lightened endeavour and enterprise without brahmacharya. 
One may seem to have a strong and energetic mind even 
without brahmacharya, but then it will be a prey to a thousand 
passions and lures. Similarly, one may have a well-built and 
strong body even without brahmacharya, but it will not be a 
truly healthy body. It is not necessary for health to strengthen 
the muscles and put on fat. A body which, though lean and 
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thin like a chip of wood, can bear cold and sun and rain 
and yet remain healthy — such a healthy body is impossible 
to have without brahmacharya. This is not a belief which I 
have come to hold today; it is an old belief and is moreover 
based on experience. I can give you numerous examples from 
my life and from the life of my friends and co-workers as 


to how every single impure thought wastes man’s energy and 


destroys his soul. I will say, therefore, that those who seek 


self-realization should preserve their brahmacharya even though ~ 


the body may decline. 

The reason for the weakness of the body and the mind 
to be found in our students lies elsewhere. The reasons are: 
child-marriage, the burden of the family, the lack of good 
food due to poverty, etc. Let not the readers make the mistake 
of regarding child-marriage as just non-brahmacharya. Great 


and persistent efforts are necessary in order to eradicate 


these evil habits. The harmful customs prevailing in society 
have to be reformed, and the burden of the present artificial 
type of education should be lightened. This is however a 
different subject; I, will therefore not dwell on it here. I will 
merely state that our students cannot have a strong and 
healthy body merely by taking physical exercise. Efforts 
will have to be made in all directions; only then may we 
hope to achieve the results we desire. 

**14. Ever since you made your entry into the public 
life of this country, there has been a tendency to approach 
you and get your view of a problem whenever a person 
or persons have been in doubt and have thus failed to 
reach a clear-cut conclusion. People are eager to know 
from you whether a certain thing on a certain occasion 
is right or not. I am only describing the situation as it 
really is. It shows that all your activity is basically of a 
religious nature. Would it be right that when you are 
no more these decisions be delivered by a body of per- 
sons by a majority vote if necessary ? If not, is it not neces- 
sary to create what may prove to be a continuous line 
of knowledgeable men, versed in the precepts of dharma?” 
I do not deem it worthy that people should approach 

me and ask me to pronounce judgment on disputable points. 
It is true that all my activities, whatever their outer form, 
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are fundamentally religious. But the fact that I am asked to 
pronounce judgments on every disputed matter shows that 
people have either not understood the principles which I 
follow in shaping my conduct, or they have doubts about 
them. And because I am known as the Mahatma _ or respected 
as a good man, our people are credulous and not given to 
thinking for themselves, they continue to put all forms of 
questions to me. This may gratify my sense of pride or even 
help me up to a point in doing my work, but it does not 
appear to me if it helps in any appreciable way either the peo- 
ple or questioners. Indeed, I have often felt how nice it would 
be if I stopped making any pronouncements and did whatever 
suggested itself to me silently. But in that case I must first 
stop this weekly that I am now conducting, as also severely 
cut down much of my present correspondence. That, however, 
would need a courage which I do not feel within myself. 
But, there is the great friend of man, the Lord of Death, who 
can extend his invitation to me at any time and put a stop 
to all this chatter on my part whether I agree or not. 

I do not see any wrong in bodies or associations of men 
following my principles and giving their opinions on disputed 
questions by a majority vote when I am no more, or even now 
whilst I am alive. But as in the case of individuals so also in 
that of groups they must be inspired by the ideal of dharma. 

**15. The education in the Vidyapith is divided into 
three distinct stages: the primary, the secondary and the 
higher. How far would it be right to name these res- 
pectively as the education for the village, education for 
the city, and the education for those who would take 
up social service work ?”’ 

I do not like the meanings suggested here by the corres- 
pondent to the primary, the secondary and the higher edu- 
cation respectively. Why should we want village people to 
be satisfied merely with primary education? They too have 
a right to receive secondary and higher education — those 
of them at least who want it. And the boys in the cities cannot 
do without primary education. The object of all the three 
should be the prosperity of the villages. 

‘“*16. Why do you always attach so much ienpareaee 
to music?’ - 


; 
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It is said that the study of music is generally neglected 
in our country today. Without it, the entire educational 
system seems to me to be incomplete. Music brings sweetness 
to the individual and to the social life of the people. Even 
as pranayam is necessary for the regulation of breath, so is 
music for disciplining the voice. A dissemination of the know- 
ledge of music among the people will greatly help in con- 
trolling and stopping the noise which is an usual feature of 
public meetings in this country. Music pacifies anger and its 
judicious use is highly helpful in leading a man to the vision 
of God. It does not mean shouting and shrieking a tune 
anyhow like arigmarole, nor does it mean the singing of 
film songs. I have already referred to its ordinary meaning 
above, but its deeper meaning is that our whole life should 
be sweet and musical like a song. It goes without saying 
that life cannot be made like that without the practice of 
virtues such as truth, honesty etc. To make life musical means 
to make it one with God, to merge it into Him. He who has 
not rid himself of raga and dwesha, i.e. likes and dislikes, who 
has not tasted of the joy of service, cannot have any under- 
standing of celestial music. A study of music, which does 
not take account of this deeper aspect of this divine art, has 
little or no value for me. 


“17. The art of painting means an expression of 
the emotions of the artist through line and colour. If 
this definition of painting were to be accepted, would 
you include painting as an essential part of the scheme 
of national education which should be universally taught 
to all?” 


I have never disparaged drawing and painting, though 
I have certainly deprecated the blots of ink and colour pass- 
ing under its name. I doubt if painting as defined by the 
artist could be made universal. There is this difference between 
music and painting: While painting can be learnt only by 
a few who have a natural aptitude for it, music must be and 
can be learnt by all. In painting too, drawing of straight lines 
and the figures of animate and inanimate objects can be 
taught to all. It is certainly useful and necessary and I want 
it to be taught to every boy before he is taught the alphabet. 
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18, bral pple are of the view chet such subjects 
as grammar, ‘compound interest, higher geometry etc. 
which the learners are apt to forget in after years should 
not be included in the courses to be framed for purposes 
of national education. Do you agree to this? If you do, 
why should not Urdu also be put in the same category? 
When Hindus and -Muslims feel the urge to come into 
close contact with each other and to understand each 
other’s cultures, then only will the knowledge of Sanskrit 
and Urdu prove useful and lasting. Knowledge of Urdu 
will be put to active use and hence increase only when 
there is respect for and a desire to learn the culture of 
which Urdu is the vehicle. Until then it is bound to 
remain no more than a religious rite like the worship 
of Ganesh-—a formal affair without any practical value.” 


I do not understand why grammar, compound interest 
and higher geometry have all been classed together. I have 
always believed that grammar is absolutely necessary for the 
mastery of a language, and that grammar and higher geometry 
are highly interesting subjects. Both provide innocent intel- 
lectual entertainment. Besides, grammar is indispensable for 
the study of philology. I will, therefore, accord a place to 
both these subjects in the courses of study for national edu- 
cation. In the same way, he who wants to be good at accounts 
cannot do so without learning compound interest. Therefore, 
all the three things mentioned by the correspondent in the 
question will have their due place in the syllabus for national 
education. The point is that there are things which are common 
to all schemes of education. Today, we have to differentiate 
between Government education and National education 
because the former is detrimental to national development. 
But there are many things in Government schools which will 
and must also be in our schools. Thus, though there are 
points of similarity between the two, the atmosphere in 
Government schools strengthens the bonds of slavery and is 
used at critical moments to suppress us. Therefore, such 
schools are to be renounced. Besides, as we have already seen, 
a portion, at least, of the education imparted there is wholly 
unnecessary ; it is just a burden and nothing more. But I am 
moving away from the subject under discussion. I have thought 
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might not have grasped the point behind this question. 
Urdu stands apart fforh the above-mentioned subjects; 
the question of its study must be considered separately. Hindus 
and Muslims will ultimately unite but in our national schools 
we must continue to strive unremittingly to bring them closer 
together. For this, we must acquaint ourselves with each 
other’s religion. If the students forget whatever little of Urdu 
they learn, evidently they are not serious about its study and 
must be learning it only because they must. But this can also 
be said about Hindi. Only God knows how interest in Hindi 
or Urdu can be created among the students, but there is no 
doubt in my mind that its knowledge is necessary for the 
progress of the nation. 


**19. Students should have full freedom; there should 
be nothing which will obstruct their free growth; to 
achieve this objective the teachers should have no preju- 
dices for or against anything; while they teach they 
should so conduct themselves as though they have no 
partiality for any particular rule or habit or principle: 
This ideal for a teacher is coming to be accepted in 
many places. Do you accept it?”’ 


What has been said above can be supported as well as 
opposed. If it does not help in preserving the real essence, 
it should be opposed, and if it does help, the students may well 
be allowed full freedom and the teachers remain as detached 
and neutral as they like. They may do what they wish with 
a view to securing the independence of the students, the only 
condition being that they must mix with the students to the 
extent of being one of them. In the language of Akha, I will 
say to them: 


“Live in the world as you like, but keep constantly before 
your mind the aim of attaining to God at any cost.” 


An ideal teacher never had nor should he ever have any 
other aim before him. 


Navajivan, 3-6-’28 to 1-7-’28 
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19 
JODANI-KOSH 

The Gujarat Vidyapith has brought out this week a 
standard dictionary of the Gujarati language. It is, as its 
name fodani-Kosh suggests, a dictionary of spellings of words. 
This is the first dictionary of its kind. There are a few dictionar- — 
ies in Gujarati, but they have not attempted to fix the spell- 
ings of words in keeping with any accepted standard. A langu- 
age which has no fixed spellings for its words is in the same 
position as a man without a nose. I have always felt, there- 
fore, the want of a standard dictionary in Gujarati. The 
number of readers of the Navajivan is by no means small. 
Similarly, there are many who lean upon the Gujarat Vidya- 
pith for the right guidance in linguistic and literary matters. 
How, then, can they do without a standard dictionary? This 
dictionary has been prepared and brought out to meet their 
needs. 

It may be asked: How is one to accept that the spellings 
given in this dictionary are correct while those in others are 
not? The answer is that it is not a question of deciding which 
spellings are correct and which are not. The principle followed 
in the compilation of this dictionary is that the spellings adopted 
by those who have a good knowledge of Gujarati and who 
try to write grammatically correct Gujarati be accepted as 
correct. 

All those who have a love of the Gujarati language, who 
want to write correct Gujarati, and who care to adopt those 
spellings of words which are used by numberless Gujaratis 
taking part in the national movement, will do well to have 
a copy of this dictionary. 

We should be more ashamed of committing mistakes of 
spelling in our mother tongue than we are of committing 
them in English. After the publication of this dictionary now 
no-one has the right to do as his fancy dictates in the matter 
of spelling. I recommend to those whose knowledge of Gu- 
jarati is as incomplete as mine to use this dictionary in dealing 
with their correspondence. 

This dictionary contains 43,743 words. It is not neces- 
sary for me to write about how it came to be written or the 
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principles which it has followed in fixing the spelling of words. 
Let the readers know these details from the book itself. The 
well-to-do who are interested in language should give a copy 
of this dictionary to their business executives and ask them 
to write their Gujarati with its help. 


The publishers, not being confident of the sort of recep- 
tion the book will get from the reading public, have brought 
out the first edition only of 500 copies. I hope that this number 
will not suffice even for the subscribers of Navajivan. The cost 
price for a copy comes to three rupees and twelve annas. 
The sale price, however, has been fixed at three rupees only. 
It is well-bound and has 373 pages. I am sure that the 
Gujarati-loving Gujaratis will soon buy up all copies and 
thus dispel the doubts of the publishers and show their 
appreciation of the labour done by the compilers. 


Navajivan, 7-4-’29 


20 
WONDERFUL ACHIEVEMENTS 
I 


The Students’ Association of the Gujarat Vidyapith 
conducted an inquiry to find out the views of its past students 
about national education, their ideological and financial 
position etc. and has brought out its findings in the form of 
a small brochure. It is now a year since the pamphlet was 
published. It has been constantly with me on my travels, and 
though it is rather late it will still not be out of place to give 
a summary of the results mentioned in the booklet, in view 
of its usefulness. 


The number of graduates who passed out of the Vidya- 
pith from 1921 to 1926 was 251. Omitting those from Sindh 
and Madras, a questionnaire was sent to more than 200 
students. Of these 82 sent in their replies, including two 
ladies. The booklet mentioned above gives an excellent sum- 
mary of these replies, which should be read by those eager 
to make a study of national education. Here, I can give only 
a few hastily jotted points: 
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Replies as to why they quit Government schools are 
as below: 
Out of political fervour ss 
Because of conviction in non-co-operation 10 
Because of conviction of the need for & 
national education 10 


In obedience to the call of the nation ll 
At the instance of relations 6 
Were carried away by the prevailing current 12 

Total. 62 


Of these, one student writes the following about the 
conditions under which he non-co-operated: 

“I left my college against the advice of the elders 
in my family and caste, and against that of the institutions 
which were helping me. I thus lost the monthly scholar- 
ship of Rs. 60/- which I was getting at the Government 
college.”’ 

- The following are a few of the opinions given by the 
ex-students about the atmosphere of the Gujarat Mahavi- 
dyalaya, i.e. the college section of the Vidyapith :— 

‘*“There was great freedom. A notable fact was that 
the Mahavidyalaya completely changed my life. I might 
say that it brought about a rebirth for me.” 

‘“*To begin with the atmosphere was political but 
afterwards it underwent a change. On the whole, it was 
such as to foster noble thoughts, though one cannot say 
that it also gave the power to translate those thoughts 
into action or even prepared us for that.” 

“The distinction of the Vidyapith lay in its religious 
and pure atmosphere.”’ 

*‘Throughout the three years I spent there the 
atmosphere was so good and uplifting that I dare say 
one could not find it anywhere else in India.” 

*“The atmosphere was very helpful both for study 
and high thinking.” 

“Gujarat Vidyapith shows us the path, direct and 
straight, as to how a man can lead the highest kind of 
life. The atmosphere prevailing there offered me the 
best opportunities for the experience of life in the world 
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—a gift, by no means inconsiderable, when one comes 
to think of its importance for one’s life.” 

‘‘The atmosphere was very pure. There was not 
that narrow-mindedness which one comes across in 
Government schools and colleges. Everybody had the 
utmost freedom which was very helpful in the intellectual 
development of the students. At the same time, there 
was also scope for the boys to abuse the freedom because 
not having had it before they could also misuse it.’’ 
At the time the booklet was prepared, the students 

were employed as follows: 
In educational institutions Total 

1. Vidyapith 9 

2. In other recognized or unrecognized 

national schools 21 

3. In Government. schools Paty 37 
In Depressed classes institutions 

1. Institutions for untouchables 

2. i 5, Bhils 

G: z 5, WKaliparaj 

4, 3 ,, Labour 
Independent employment 

Agriculture, business etc. 11 

Private service in commercial concerns 

and offices 18 
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Legal Practice 9 
Journalism 3 
Others not engaged in any particular profession 3 

82 


The readers will note that out of 82 as many as 45 were 
earning their living from social service work. 

As for the figures for their earnings, none earned less 
than thirty rupees a month. 

12 students were earning sixty rupees per month. The 
number of those who had a monthly income of seventy-five 
rupees was 15. One of the students was earning Rs. 200, 
another Rs. 130 and a third Rs. 125. Thus those who earned 
- from Rs. 50 to Rs. 200 were 57. Eighteen students could not 
send the figures for their incomes because they were engaged 
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in independent commercial or professional work. It would 
not be an exaggeration to say that these results are very 
satisfactory. Graduates of Government universities are often 
found to be earning even less than 30 rupees a month. Here 
there is only one who gets 30 rupees and very likely he too 
is doing so voluntarily as a sort of discipline. Today there 
are many among the educated in India who are ready to take 
up service for no more than a living — for just enough to 
keep body and soul together. We have seen that of the afore- 
mentioned, 42 are already engaged in social service work. And 
this is indeed the ideal which the Vidyapith seeks to set before 
the students, namely, that they should take up some sort of 
social service work at just a subsistence wage. As against 
this, if it can be called an ideal, the ideal in a Government 
University is to secure a good job in Government service. 
A national institution devotes itself to training national 
workers, while a Government university addresses itself to 
preparing Government servants whom we consider to be slaves. 
In a national college, there is no other inducement for service 
except service, while in a Government college there is the” 
inducement of a gradually rising salary followed by a pension. 
The only pension a national worker can look for lies in the 
hope that there is in every man the instinct of grateful appre- 
ciation of pure service and that the people cannot fail to 
develop love and regard for their benefactors. That is why 
I regard the result mentioned above as excellent. The figures 
for monthly income prove that the graduates of the national 
university are able to make enough income even in the sphere 
of service. And as time passes, and the spirit of sacrifice 
spreads, I hope to see a reduction made in the above earnings, 
not of course by force but voluntarily. As long as crores of 
our people are starving, a man who takes two rupees when 
he can do with one is really guilty of thieving. 
The following are from the replies to the question, ‘‘What 
would you prefer to adopt as your life-work ?” 
‘*To be a soldier in the struggle for the freedom 
of the country and society.” 
‘‘Any such activity as will enable me to take part in 
doing service to the country.” 
‘*Education and Khadi.” 
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‘‘Removal of untouchability or work in the primary 
or secondary schools in villages.”’ 

“I will have the satisfaction of having done my 
life-work if I could have the opportunity to serve the 
people in any form.”’ 

These ex-graduates of the Gujarat Vidyapith admit 
the superiority of national education and its many advantages. 
Nevertheless, they have not hesitated to express their view 
that national education in its present form is a very incomp- 
lete affair and that they are not fully satisfied with it. 

The figures given below show that up to 1926 only a 
small number had appreciated the value of spinning sacrifice: 


Those who spin for an hour or more daily 5 
Those who spin only for half an hour 10 
Those who spin 1000 yards per month 9 
Irregular spinners 9 
Non-spinners 49 

82 


This indifference towards a thing which people like me 
regard as a great Yajna, whose importance has been ever 
recognized by the Congress in its resolution, is certainly dis- 
appointing. But I know that there has been an improvement 
in the situation after 1920 and I am satisfied with it. 

The number of those who stuck to pure Khadi for their 
clothing was 56 which, though inadequate, may yet be regarded 
as fair, seeing that something is better than nothing. Of 
course, there were others who used Khadi to a limited extent. 
Those who did not use Khadi explain their difficulties thus: 

‘‘We have to work among the people who belittle 
our value on account of the simplicity of Khadi. This 
results in less work for us and therefore less earning.” 

‘The dearness of Khadi, the difficulty of getting 
it, and the keen desire for fine mill cloth are a hindrance.”’ 

‘‘Ready-made mill clothes’ are available at the shops 
in any quantity at very cheap prices. It is not so with 

Khadi.”’ 

That such excuses are put forward to explain why they 
do not use Khadi shows that many do not yet know what a 
great help Khadi is to the starving poor and what a great 
contribution it is making to our freedom struggle. It is to 
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be remembered that no country has won freedom in this 
world without suffering privations and difficulties. 
* *k * 


I feel that those who read this book cannot but come to 
the conclusion that the national schools and colleges have 
done much good to the country, and that the strength which 
we find in the students today owes its birth to these institu- 
tions. I have had the same experience in regard to the results 
of the work of the Kashi Vidyapith as of those of the Gujarat 
Vidyapith which have been noted above and I am sure that 
the same will be found to be true, on examination, in the 
case of Jamia Milia and the Bihar Vidyapith. 


Navajivan, 27-10-°29 
II 


Shri Jethalal Jivanlal Gandhi, the Secretary of the Gujarat 
Vidyapith Graduates’ Association writes: 

‘Some more information has come to hand after 
the publication of the booklet which you have used 
as the basis for your article, ‘Wonderful Achievements’ in 
today’s avajivan. Hence the following: 

‘“You mention that about a year has elapsed since 
the publication of that booklet. In fact it is two years 
old. We had sent it to you when you were in Bangalore. 

‘The information received after the publication of 
that booklet is as follows: 

‘The number of graduates who have passed (till 
after the last annual examination) is 297. Of these the 
Association has information, in some form or another, 
about 200 graduates, and on the basis of that information 
it may be safely said that the number of graduates using 
pure Khadi is at least 120. Those who use mill dhoties 
are not included in this. 7 

‘‘About spinning, we may say that at least 50 of 
these spin regularly though all may not be members 
of the Charkha Sangh. This is apart from those who 
spin 1000 yards or less per month. 

“It appears from the examination of the spheres 
of work in which the graduates are engaged that about 
100 are working in institutions devoted either to education 
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or some other forms of social service. They may be classi- 
fied as under: 
Those engaged in national activities: 


. Gujarat Vidyapith 14 
National schools 11 
Ashrams in Bardoli taluka > 
Labour welfare bodies 5 
Antyaja Seva Mandal 

(Harijan uplift association) 4 


Udyog Mandir 
(A body conducting research in village 
industries) 3 
Bhil Seva Mandal 


(Bhil uplift association) 2 
Charkha Sangh 9 
Miscellaneous 6 

52 
Newspapers 11 
Other institutions 29 
Government schools 8 


“The rest of the graduates are engaged in private 
work, independent business, agriculture etc. 

“Some of those who are working in national edu- 
cational institutions are also life-members of those insti- 
tutions. 

“Of those who are working in newspapers three 
are serving as editors. 

“Among other institutions are included student- 
hostels, national educational institutions, and independent 
schools and colleges. 

“Only eight graduates are working in schools directly 
connected with the Government. 

“Those who are employed in private or Govern- 
ment service do not want to always remain in them. 
They have gone in for those jobs unwillingly and because 
of their unfortunate circumstances. They mean to give 
them up as soon as the situation offers the opportunity 
to take up an independent calling. Even in the sphere 
of business and service nobody wants to do anything 
which may be against the interest of our country. 


P. E.-12 
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‘About Khadi, the Association has already made its 
policy clear. It passed the following resolution on that 
occasion: 


** “Resolved that only such graduates of the Gujarat 
Vidyapith, ex-students of the Mahavidyalaya, and the 
members of the Old Graduates Voters’ Association can 
become members of this Association as mabe use pure 
Khadi.’ 


*‘About the relationship with the Government the 
Association has adopted the following resolution: 


***This meeting of the Graduates’ Association resolves 
that no graduate or ex-student of the Vidyapith who 
takes a Government degree after leaving the Maha- 
vidyalaya or takes up a job in any of the Government 
departments can become a member of the Graduates’ 
Association. ’. 

‘The Association has not lost anything even after 
passing the above resolutions. This year, i.e., in Sam. 
1985 we have received membership subscriptions from 
76 persons. And of those who had become the members 
of the Association before the above resolutions, only ten 
have to go out because of them. Thus, as a result of the 
resolutions, the number of members has come down to 
66. The figures given below will show that, compared 
with the figures of the past years, this figure represents 
a substantial progress: | 

Total Number —_ Khadi- 


of Members wearers 
Ist Year | 23 21 
2nd Year Y bs 55 
3rd Year 60 53 
4th Year (Sam. 1985) 76 a: 66” 


The readers will see that this letter confirms what I 
said about the results of national education in my first article. — 
If the prevailing atmosphere in the country is good, and/or 
if our youth shows the capacity to rise above it, the national 
schools will brim over with students. Life throbs in the national 
schools. If nothing more, it does, at least, produce in the 
students a spirit of service and self-confidence. 
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The progress registered in spinning and the use of Khadi 
may be considered satisfactory. But, in my opinion, there is 
still room for improvement. No one who has been in a national 
school for any length of time can afford to be half-hearted 
in his use of Khadi. For instance, if one omits any part of a 
uniform, one cannot be said to be in uniform. It has to be 
remembered that Khadi is the accepted uniform of national 
schools and colleges. 

Just as every right angle has 90°, even so it is with the 
uniform to be used by the graduates of a national college. 
We restrict the meaning of uniform only to the kind of cloth 
used. There is no restriction about the type of the clothes to be 
put on. I think that it should be so. The practice obtained 
in the Gurukuls of olden times and prevails today in the well- 
known schools of the West. I am inclined to believe that 
there is a sound basis for it. 

The Snatekas do not yet take sufficient interest in Khadi, 
for they have not still fully appreciated its value. If they do, 
they can easily produce every month heaps of beautiful, 
well-twisted fine yarn; nor will it take much of their time. 
As long as they are not convinced that ‘Swaraj does indeed 
lie in the self-spun Khadi yarn’, we have to wait for that full 
interest to be shown by them in spinning and Khadi. 

Navajivan, 17-11-29 


21 


‘ THE FUNCTION OF NATIONAL 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


I 


An ordinary man can hardly visualize the results of 
the boycott of foreign cloth, or the number of people one 
could educate by the use of Khadi. Bhai Jethalal Govindji 
who is working in Bijolia writes to me from time to time his 
experiences of the work being done there in this direction. 
I shall, therefore, summarize some of his ideas so as to make 
clear to the readers the meaning of the above statement. 

“The boycott of foreign cloth will succeed only when 

the twenty-two crores of our peasants begin to use Khadi. 
_ And to convert them to the use of Khadi means to explain 
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to them the science of Khadi, to show the advantages of their 
producing their cloth requirements themselves, and to teach 
them the entire process of Khadi-production. For this we need 
volunteers, mobile schools and preparation and distribution of 
booklets describing the processes of spinning, carding etc.” 


I have only given a summary. Let the reader himself 
fill in the details left unmentioned in the above and imagine 
the amount of popular education that can be achieved 
through the implementation of the boycott programme. 


Who is to impart this education? What place would 
the educationists accord this in their scheme of education? 
Those who had their thinking conditioned by the present 
type of education based on English lines, will certainly give 
it no place, for they have to preserve and maintain the present 
regime. It is then for the nationalist-minded educationists 
who wish for the establishment of a Azsan-raj in India to take 
up the idea and make it the pivot of their activity. If this 
premise is sound, it is up to the national schools and colleges 
to arrange for the kind of education mentioned above. That 
is to say, they should undertake to train workers for its pro- 
pagation. And this training should become for the national 
workers the very basis of all their work, even as the knowledge 
of the alphabet is for the student the basis of all further 
literary education. ; 

All science is interesting. He who says that such and 
such a science is interesting while the others are not does not 
know what he is talking about. There is a great difference 
in merely knowing to do a thing and in knowing its why 
and wherefore. A tanner knows how to tan the hide and 
give it colour but that does not make him a chemist. A chemist 
enjoys the scientific aspect and application to his job. The 
tanner has merely a mechanical knowledge of the processes 
handed down to him form his forefathers; he performs those 
processes and earns his living. But if he feels so inclined, he 
will willingly give up his present trade as soon as opportunity 
offers. It is the same with all other tradesmen. A scientist 
however takes delight in his particular science; he goes on 
making new discoveries and thus adds to our knowledge. 
This difference is also clearly marked between weaving as 
a trade and weaving as a science.... But the people are not 
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yet ready to-accept that weaving is a science which has to 
be discovered and systematized. 

It is neither necessary nor possible that all sciences have 
the same significance and the same value for every country. 
The inhabitants of the Sahara desert do not know the science 
of navigation. Similarly, crores in India do not know that 
horse-racing is a science which many consider evil. But books 
have been written on it and it has developed a considerable 
scientific terminology. It means that one accepts and develops 
a science for which one has use. The people of the Sahara 
would develop an interest in the science of navigation if per 
chance the sea were to enter and submerge a part of their 
country and they then wished to use it for commerce with 
other countries. Navigation would then be included in its 
educational curriculum. In short, there must first be the 
recognition of the value of the science which we wish to 
adopt and develop. Once our people begin to appreciate 
the great power of Charkha, the writers and thinkers would 
also be drawn to it. They would then begin to see in it poetry 
and art and its potentiality for the economic good of India 
and many other things. 

Our national schools and colleges have to perform a 
double task. They have to work at the Charkha themselves 
and also to create a favourable atmosphere for it in society. 
In a period of transition, national education is bound to suffer. 
It happens in all countries. To my mind, the greatest task 
which our national institutions or Vidyapiths have to fulfil 
in India is to formulate the science of Charkha and to make 
it popular among the people. 

Navajivan, 21-4-’29 
I] 


He began by saying that his faith in national education 
was daily growing and that he fully expected students dis- 
charged from national institutions to give a good account 
of themselves and find themselves in the forefront of the 

_ fight for freedom. ‘You are doomed to disappointment,” 
he said, “if you compare your schools or colleges with Govern- 
- ment schools and colleges. The two are different in kind. 
You cannot command the palatial buildings nor a multipli- 
city of highly paid and learned professors and teachers that 
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Government institutions which live upon the people can 
command. You will not have them even if you had pe- 
cuniary resources at your disposal. The aim of Government 
institutions is pre-eminently to turn out clerks and others 
who would assist the alien Government to carry on its rule. 
The aim of national institutions is just the opposite. It is 
to turn out not clerks and the like but men determined to 
end the alien rule, cost what it may, and that too at the 
earliest possible opportunity. Government institutions natural- 
ly must be loyal to the alien Government. National institu- 
tions can be loyal only to the country. Government institu- 
tions promise a lucrative career. National institutions promise 
instead only the barest maintenances for full service. You 
have just taken an oath to discharge a triple debt. Truly, 
as Max Muller reminded us, life with us is duty. Duty well 
done undoubtedly carries rights with it, but a man who 
discharges his obligations with an eye upon privileges generally 
discharges them indifferently and often fails to attain the 
rights he might have expected, or when he succeeds in 
gaining them they turn out to be burdens. Yours therefore 
is the privilege of service only. There can be no rest for you 
till you have played your part in gaining freedom for the 
country. If you will assimilate this fundamental distinction 
between Government educational institutions and your own, 
you will never regret your choice. 
Young India, 10-10-’29 


22 
THE SHORTEST WAY 


I 

You have a harder ordeal than going to jail. Robbers, 
dacoits and murderers also can go to jail, and they make 
themselves thoroughly at home there. But they do not serve 
the country by going to jail. A mere jail-going man does 
not help the country. What I want from you is the prepared- 
ness to offer yourselves willing and pure sacrifices in the 
struggle. There is a lot of violence in the air, and you will | 
have to immolate yourselves in the flames, if there are vio- 
lent outbursts when and if I am put into jail. If you are 
true to your pledge of truth and non-violence, you will not 
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hide yourselves in your houses whilst violence or incendiarism 
is going on, nor will you be active participators in it, but 
you will go and rush into the conflagration with a view 
to extinguishing it. For surely that will be expected of you. 
Even the votaries of violence will expect that and nothing 
else from you. Vice pays homage to virtue, and sometimes 
the way it chooses is to expect virtue not to fall from its 
pedestal even whilst vice is rampant round about. 


“You will be ready of course to march to jail, but I do 
not think you will be called upon to go to jail. The higher 
and severer ordeal I have just now pictured to you awaits 
you. I do not know what form Civil Disobedience is to take, 
but I am desperately in search of an effective formula. 


‘“‘T_ am impatient to reach the goal if we can through 
non-violence and truth. I have infinite patience to wait, if 
we cannot reach the goal without the sacrifice of non-vio- 
lence and truth. Both spring from my unshakable faith 
in the supremacy of non-violence and truth. I know, that 
however long the route may appear, it is in my opinion 
shortest.” 

Young India, 16-1-’30 
II 


[Here is a condensed translation of the second of the two speeches 
of Gandhiji referred to in the last issue. The first was addressed specially 
to the students and graduates of the Vidyapith and to all the peace-lovers 
of Ahmedabad. Gandhiji had naturally in mind the violence and in- 
cendiarism that broke out in Ahmedabad after his arrest in 1919, and 
the way in which some innocent men fell victims to the mad frenzy. 
The second speech was to a larger audience composed of men who 
had come from all parts of the country; and had reference not to their 
behaviour when civil disobedience was the order of the day, but to their 
mode of living when the programme of achieving freedom through 
truth and non-violence was before the country. The first gave the im- 
plications of these principles with special reference to civil disobedience, 
the second gave their application with reference to all the details of the 
national programme. — M. D.] 


The Vidyapith owes its origin to the non-co-operation 
movement, and, asI said some years ago, the object of the 
Vidyapith is the attainment of Swaraj. All those studying 
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in national educational institutions and connected with 
them must do all the things that the country has to do, and 
must go through the same discipline as the country has to 
go through for the attainment of Swaraj, so that they may 
be ready to offer themselves willing sacrifices when the time 
comes. 


Ours is a movement of self-purification. There are some 
who think that morality has nothing to do with politics. 
We do not concern ourselves with the character of our 
leaders. The democracies of Europe and America steer clear 
of any notion of morality having anything to do with politics. 
Bad characters are often great intellects, and they can manage 
certain affairs well enough by the force of their intellect. 
The private character of some of the leading men of the 
House of Commons will not bear examination. We too have 
often carried on our political movement in the same fashion. 
We did not concern ourselves with the morals of the Congress 
delegates or leaders. But in 1920 we struck an entirely new 
departure and we declared that since truth and non-violence 
were the sole means to be employed by the Congress to reach 
its goal, self-purification was necessary even in political life. 

Today there is not much open opposition to the idea, 
though there are many who secretly believe that politics 
should have nothing to do with morality. That is why our 
progress is so slow and in some respects even nil. If we had 
acted up to our creed of 1920, we should not have taken 
nine years to arrive even at the present stage. If Swaraj was 
not meant to civilize us and to purify and stabilize our civiliza- 
tion, it would be nothing worth. The very essence of our 
civilization is that we give a paramount place to morality 
in all our affairs, public or private. And as one of the functions 
of the Vidyapith is to civilize us, the battle of Swaraj calls 
for the greatest sacrifice from the national educational insti- 
tutions. 

I want you all to realize the implications of our creed. 
If you think that truth and non-violence constitute not the 
creed but the policy of the Congress, I do not know where 
I should be. But if you are convinced that they are your per- 
sonal creed, I need not expatiate on them. The very fact 
that a person belongs to the Vidyapith should be sufficient 
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guarantee of his truthfulness and non-violence. The first thing 
therefore that this national educational conference and those 
who are attending it should do is to ask themselves whether 
all their doings have been in consonance with that creed. 
If you have gone about your work, following truth and non- 
violence as a policy, there will come a day when you might 
be tempted to alter the policy. For instance, my friends the 
Ali Brothers accepted truth and non-violence as a policy, 
and they never made a secret of it. They always said that 
they could not accept them as a creed. There are many 
others of their way of thinking, and they undoubtedly have 
their place in the service ofthe country; but for you, students 
and teachers of national educational institutions, that attitude 
will not suffice. You must accept both the principles as your 
creed and they should be part and parcel of your being. If 
all make of Ahimsa a policy and I remain the only votary 
of it as a creed, we can make very little progress. Let us 
therefore ask ourselves once again, and make sure, that we 
will, in no circumstances, harbour untruth and violence for 
the attainment of Swaraj. Then everything will be well. 


The constructive programme has sprung out of the 
creed of truth and non-violence. Let us examine every item 
of it. Hindu-Muslim unity will be impossible as long as the 
Hindu cherishes violence against the Musalman and the 
Musalman against the Hindu. The Congress resolution at 
Lahore on the communal question was a corollary to the 
creed. The Sikhs wanted bare justice, but the resolution, 
as you will have noticed, has gone further, and it is meant 
not only for the Sikhs but for all the communities of India. 


Then take the removal of untouchability. While talking 
of this question, some think of removing physical untouchabi- 
lity, some talk of the removal of the so-called untouchables’ 
disabilities as regards the use of public wells, schools and 
temples. But you should go much further. You should love 
them even as yourselves so that the moment they see you 
they might feel that you are one of them. Then and then 
only will you be able to have their co-operation in the con- 
structive programme. | 

The same is the case with prohibition. Also with the 
Khadi programme. But need I talk about it here? This 
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work is so concrete and tangible that a man who maintains 
a regular diary of his day’s work can give a clear account 
of how much he has added to the national wealth. If we 
had approached the task in that spirit we should have made 
considerable headway by now. The Foreign Cloth Boycott 
Committee has told us what we have been able to achieve 
even by means of our very little work of last year. To my mind 
it is trifling; but if all of us had done the thing with a will 
and an active faith, what would have been the result? We 
badly need true and efficient workers. But I know that even 
amongst you there are quite a number of men in whom the 
will and therefore the capacity are both lacking. We have 
to shed our inertia, our want of faith, and the capacity will 
follow as a matter of course. 


I have told you what to do. I shall tell you now some- 
thing as to what not to do. Literary training, scholarly re- 
search and linguistic pursuits, study of English and Sanskrit 
and fine arts, had better take a back seat. All our national 
schools ought to be converted into factories of our national 
ammunition, viz. constructive work. There are millions 
of children in India today who have to go without any 
education, much less national education and the other big 
things I have mentioned. Why then can’t we do without 
them until at any rate we have won our freedom? 


The Working Committee has appealed to the country 
to enlist members and volunteers. Why should there be any 
other organization necessary for this work? You can all be 
members and volunteers and take charge of the work. Think 
what the students in Europe did during the Great War. Are 
we prepared to make the sacrifice that they made? If deep 
down in us is the conviction that we may not even breathe 
in peace until we have freedom, we will live and move and 
have our being in carrying out the constructive programme. 

Lastly, may I sum up in a word what is expected of 
you ? Even as we have to be pure, let us shed the fear of death. 
An Englishman has recently told us that though Gandhi 
may think that India will be none the worse if Englishmen 
left India, he has no doubt that not a rich man’s property 
will be safe and not a virgin will be inviolate the moment 
his countrymen leave India. That shows what a low opinion 
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he had of us Indians. But how can it be otherwise? We 
are so fear-stricken today that we have to maintain the services 
of hired men for the defence of our property and our honour. 
The moment we shed the fear of death, we shall escape from 
this wretched plight. I expect every maiden studying in the 
Vidyapith to wake up and muster sufficient moral strength 
to withstand even the touch of a wicked individual. I want 
you all to shed the fear of death, so that when the history 
of freedom comes to be written, the names of the boys and 
girls of national schools and colleges may be mentioned therein 
as of those who died not doing violence but in resisting it, 
no matter by whom committed. The strength to kill is not 
essential for self-defence; one ought to have the strength 
to die. When a man is fully ready to die he will not even 
desire to offer violence. Indeed I may put it down as a self- 
evident proposition that the desire to kill is in inverse pro- 
portion to the desire to die. And history is replete with 
instances of men who, by dying with courage and compas- 
sion on their lips, converted the hearts of their violent oppo- 
nents.”’ 


In reply to a question at the end of the speech, Gandhiji 
said: 


“If I am so keen on the students’ share in the struggle, 
why did I not press for the boycott of schools and colleges, 
you ask. I say there was no atmosphere. But I hope you will 
not retort that if there was no atmosphere, what can even 
these students do? They can do a lot. Had their devotion 
to their mission been intenser than it has been, they would 
have created an atmosphere that would have compelled 
the students of Government schools and colleges to leave 
them. What they have not been able to do hitherto, they 
can do even now.” 

Young India, 23-1-'30 
III 


It has been often said that the money spent on national 
education in general and the Gujarat Vidyapith in particular 
has been so much waste. In my opinion the Gujarat Vidya- 
pith by its supreme sacrifice has more than justified its exi- 
stence, the hopes entertained by its authors and the grants 
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made to it by donors. For the Vidyapith has suspended 
its literary activities save for boys under 16 who are already 
under training there. The teachers and students of over 
15 years of age have offered their services as volunteers and 
nearly forty students with the teachers are already in the 
field. A class for giving fifteen days’ emergency training in 
connection with Satyagraha has been opened for the sake 
of those who may need such training. I congratulate the 
students and the teachers on the promptitude with which 
they have acted. I may state that twenty of these are with 
me on the march. They are divided into two parties, both 
preceding the 80 pilgrims to make preparations in advance 
and assisting the villagers. They are under orders not to 
offer civil resistance till the 80 are arrested and immediately 
to replace them as soon as they are arrested. 


I am sure that every national educational institution - 
will copy the noble example of the Gujarat Vidyapith which 
was the first to come into being in response to the call of 
non-co-operation in 1920. And I hope that the Government 
and aided institutions will also copy the example. Every 
revolution of modern times has found students in the fore- 
front. This, because it is peaceful, ought not to offer less 
attraction to the students. 


The motto of the Gujarat Vidyapith is @ faen ar faamat 
It means: “‘That is knowledge which is designed for salvation.”’ 
On the principle that the greater includes the less, national 
independence or material freedom is included in the spiritual. 
The knowledge gained in educational institutions must 
therefore at least teach the way and lead to such freedom. 


The most superficial observer will not fail to notice that 
the daily routine of the Satyagrahi pilgrims constitutes 
by itself a perfect education. It is not a company of violent 
rebels who are moving about creating ravages and letting 
loose every passion; it is a band of self-restrained men who 
have declared non-violent rebellion against organized tyranny 
and who seek to secure freedom from it by severe self-suffer- 
ing, spreading on their march the message of freedom through 
non-violence and truth. No father need feel the slightest 
anxiety about dedicating his son or daughter to what is 
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after all the truest education that can be conceived in the 
existing circumstances of the country. 

Let me distinguish between the call of 1920 and the 
present call. The call of 1920 was for emptying Government 
institutions and bringing into being national ones. It was a 
call for preparation. Today the call is for engaging in the 
final conflict, i.e. for mass civil disobedience. ‘This may or 
may not come. It will not come, if those who have been hither- 
to the loudest in their cry for liberty have no action in them. 
If the salt loses its savour, wherewith shall it be salted? The 
students are expected to precipitate a crisis not by empty 
meaningless cries but by mute, dignified, unchallengeable 
action worthy of students. It may again be that the students 
have no faith in self-sacrifice, and less in non-violence. Then 
naturally they will not and need not come out. They may 
then, like the evolutionaries, whose letter is reproduced in 
another column, wait and see what non-violence in action 
can do. It will be sportsmanlike for them either to give 
themselves wholeheartedly to this non-violent revolt or to 
remain neutral, and (if they like) critical, observers of the 
developing events. They will disturb and harm the move- 
ment, if they will act as they choose and without fitting in 
with the plan of the authors or even in defiance of them. 
This I know, that if civil disobedience is not, developed to 
the fullest extent possible now, it may not be for another 
generation. The choice before the students is clear. Let them 
make it. The awakening of the past ten years has not left 
them unmoved. Let them take the final plunge. 


Young India, 20-3-’30 


| 2a 
THE SUCCESS OF THE VIDYAPITH 


[From Gandhiji’s speech on the occasion of the distribution of 
certificates to the Snatakas and the Gramseva-Dikshitas of the Gujarat 
Vidyapith.] : 

The distinction here made between the Snatakas and the 
Gramseva-Dikshitas is correct in its own way. This distinction 
has to be pointed out for the sake of truth. The curriculum 
for the Snatakas is different and they are also required to 
spend more years on it. But there is no reason whatsoever 
for the Gramseva-Dikshitas to indulge in self-depreciation. 
The training they have received is by no means less impor- 
tant. It is quite possible, nay, even probable, that though 
the Snatakas have learnt more subjects and spent more 
years on their studies, the Gramseva-Dikshitas may yet 
excel them in actual work. This is quite possible and I shall 
not be surprised if it turns out thus. Indeed, they have much 
in their equipment by which they can excel the former. 
If I am asked to choose between the two I would say that 
I need the latter more than the former, for I have been 
repeating from the very beginning that we have to reach 
the village through the Vidyapith. The Snataka should also 
wish for the same goal and he should strive for it, i.e., to 
go into the villages and serve them. I hope that those who 
in choosing to receive this education at the Vidyapith pledged 
themselves to the service of the villages will not fail to redeem 
that pledge. Let them, by their exertions in the furtherance 
of that cause, add to the glory of their pledge. The Snataka 
must ask himself why he spent so many years in the Gujarat 
Vidyapith. I cannot yet say whether the students have fully 
understood how and in what manner they have to serve 
the country. 

But this criticism is only by way of a preface. The rest: 
that I have to say is mostly praise. I learnt what happened 
in India after my arrest in Karadi only through the newspapers. 
Later on, after my release, I also heard about it from the 
people. I have heard so much about the part that the Vidya- 
piths —our national schools and colleges — have played in, 
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the movement that I am really overwhelmed with joy. I 
have come to know more about the Gujarat Vidyapith as 
also of the Bihar and Kashi Vidyapiths. ‘It is no small matter 
that the teachers and students from all these three insti- 
tutions cast aside their books and came to join the fight for 
freedom. When the history of this fight comes to be written 
the world will be glad to know of the great part played 
in it by the students and the national Vidyapiths. While 
in jail, whenever I read anything in the newspapers about 
the students and the teachers, I would at once make a 
comparison between them and those in Government schools. 
As a result of which it became clear to me how correct we 
were in launching the programme of the boycott of Govern- 
ment schools in 1920. It is true that the Government schools 
are yet as crowded with students as they used to be. And it 
is even more tragic that the students are so eager to enter 
them that they ask for pardon, pay fines and somehow secure 
admission into them. This so far emboldens the heads of 
the colleges, or the authorities of the education department, 
that they send circulars that before admitting the students 
who have taken a direct or indirect part in the fight or who 
have gone to jail the matter should first be referred to the 
head of the education department. It is he who is to permit 
their admission after studying their cases. What are we 
to think of students who thus seek entrance into Government 
schools and colleges at the cost of their self-respect, and 
what of the authorities of the education department who 
insist on such conditions? 


You are perhaps aware ofthe policy the Government 
had adopted in regard to the Hindu University. Venerable 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya is no ordinary fighter. 
I know the inside story. There was every likelihood of its 
grant being stopped. It was with the greatest difficulty that 
Malaviyaji was able to save the institution and succeeded in 
retaining the Government grant for the university. The 
Government had to give in to his fearlessness, courage and 
_readiness for sacrifice. If the grant had been stopped, Malaviyaji 
would not have shed a single tear. He had decided that if the 
authorities refused permission for admission even to a single 
boy he would not accept the grant. This shows the difference 
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between us and the schools and colleges which accept 
Government grants. 


So much about’the achievement of our college section. 
Let me now draw your attention to Appendix III of the 
Report of the Vidyapith. It mentions the names of the teachers 
and students who had gone to jail. Kakasaheb has said 
that what the students have learnt in the past one year, 
they had never learnt before, though the Vidyapith was 
the same; it was no less national then, and yet we did not 
then achieve as much as in the past year. And in future 
too whenever there is a call for the fight and we fill 
the jails, we will again have the satisfaction of having 
done our duty which is the greatest gift of knowledge. We 
believe that when we do so we shall be true teachers and 
students. The point is that the Snataka and the Gramseva- 
Dikshitas should not think that they are the product of any 
ordinary school. What can we do; we too have to earn a 
living; fate has brought us to the Vidyapith, so willy-nilly 
we must act as we are asked to! You should never entertain 
such thoughts in your mind even for a moment. Even though 
superficially you may appear to be only a handful, really you 
are like a sea, while the others, though they may appear 
to be as big as a sea, are really a phantom which has no 
existence. It is difficult, if not impossible, to instil in them 
the courage and the power:to win Swaraj. As to the culti- 
vation of that power in national schools, we can see it in 
these students. —Those who have seen their work will bear 
witness to the fact that we have not lost anything in setting 
up these Vidyapiths. On the contrary, we have fully recovered 
with interest the money gifted for it. 


Navajivan, 3-5-'31 


ya 


WHAT IS VILLAGE WORK 
] . 

The real work of the Vidyapith lies in the villages. 
I have been stressing this point ever since the inception of 
the Vidyapith, but until a couple of years ago, when it was 
declared an illegal organization and most of our professors 
and boys were imprisoned, we laboured under the impres- 
sion that the work could be carried on only through a cen- 
tral institute situated in the capital town of Gujarat. But 
under the altered conditions, and now that we have some 
breathing time to put our heads together and to collect our 
thoughts, we shall do well to hark back to the original con- 
ception and think of our future work in its terms. Each member 
of a live institution must be a living embodiment of the 
ideals of the institution, wherever he may be, and when 
such a state of things is brought about, it is the same thing 
whether the institution has a habitation and a corporate 
existence or not. ; 

I would, therefore, expect every one of you who has 
cherished the ideals of the Vidyapith and who is pledged to 
serve it to go straight to the villages and start living those 
ideals there. Each one of you will thus be peripatetic Vidya- 
pith, teaching the ideals by means of his own personal example. 
It is quite conceivable that a host of workers, after having 
lived the life in the villages according to the ideals of the 
'Vidyapith, re-establish the central institute in a village. But 
we are not in that position today. We have yet to gain all 
that experience on which alone you can build the new Vidya- 

ith. 
: The centre of this village worker’s life will be the spinning 
wheel. I am sorry I have not been able yet to bring home 
‘ to anyone the message of the spinning wheel in all its im- 
plications. The reason is that my life itself is not a true echo 
of the message. But it came home to me again and again 
during my nine months’ peregrinations in India. We have 
not yet sufficiently realized that hand-spinning is a supple- 
mentary industry of universal application and scope in India. 
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The village weaver cannot live but for the spinning wheel. 
He gets its yarn no doubt from the mills, but he is doomed 
to destruction, if he is to remain for ever dependent on the 
mills. ‘Today, the spinning wheel has established itself in our 
economic life only to the extent that it is needed to minister 
to the clothing needs of the new class of Khadi weavers that 
has sprung up during the past decade. But a large body 
like the Spinners’ Association cannot justify its existence to 
fulfil that limited object. The idea at the back of Khadi is 
that it is an industry supplementary to agriculture and co- 
extensive with it, that it is the life-breath of millions of Harijan 
weavers who derive their sustenance from it. The spinning 
wheel cannot be said to have been established in its own 
proper place in our life, until we can banish idleness from 
our villages and make every village home a busy hive. Un- 
employment and idleness of millions must lead to bloody 
strife. Khadi is the only alternative to this and not the so- 
called socialism, which presupposes industrialism. The socialism 
that India can assimilate is the socialism of the spinning 
wheel. Let the village worker, therefore, make the wheel 
the central point of his activities. 


The worker will not only be spinning regularly but will 
be working for his bread with the adze or the spade or the 
last, as the case may be. All his hours minus the eight hours 
of sleep and rést will be fully occupied with some work. He 
will have no time to waste. He will allow himself no laziness 
and allow others none. His life will be a constant lesson to 
his neighbours in ceaseless and joy-giving industry. Bodily 
sustenance should come from bodily labour, and intellectual 
labour is necessary for the culture of the mind. Division of 
labour there will necessarily be, but it will be a division into 
various species of bodily labour and not a division into intellec- 
tual labour to be confined to another class. Our compulsory 
or voluntary idleness has to go. If it does not go, no panacea 
will be of any avail, and semi-starvation will remain the 
eternal problem that it is. He who eats two grains must produce 
four. Unless the law is accepted as universal, no amount of 
reduction in population would serve to solve the problem. 
If the law is accepted and observed, we have room enough 
to accommodate millions more to come. 
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The village worker will thus be a living embodiment 
of industry. He will master all the processes of Khadi, from 
cotton-sowing and picking to weaving, and will devote all 
his thought to perfecting them. If he treats it as a science, 
it won’t jar on him, but he will derive fresh joy from it every- 
day, as he realizes more and more its great possibilities. If 
he will go to the village as a teacher, he will go there no less 
as a learner. He will soon find that he has much to learn from 
the simple villagers. He will enter into every detail of village 
life. He will discover the village handicrafts and investigate 
the possibilities of their growth and their improvement. He 
may find the villagers completely apathetic to the message 
of Khadi, but he will, by his life of service, compel interest 
and attention. Of course, he will not forget his limitations 
and will not engage in, for him, the futile task of solving the 
problem of agricultural indebtedness. 


Sanitation and hygiene will engage a good part of his 
attention. His home and his surroundings will not only be 
a model of cleanliness, but he will help to promote sanitation | 
in the whole village by taking the broom and the basket 
round. 


He will not attempt to set up a village dispensary or 
to become the village doctor. These are traps which must 
be avoided. I happened, during my Harijan tour, to come 
across a village where one of our workers who should have 
known better had built a pretentious building in which he 
had housed a dispensary and was distributing free medicine 
to the villages around. In fact, the medicines were being taken 
from home to home by volunteers and the dispensary was 
described as boasting a register of 1,200 patients a month. 
I had naturally to criticize this severely. That was not the way 
- to do village work, I told him. His duty was to inculcate lessons 
of hygiene and sanitation in the village folk and thus to show 
them the way of preventing illness, rather than attempt to 
cure them. I asked him to leave the palace-like building and 
to hire it out to the Local Board and to settle in thatched 
huts. All that one need stock in the way of drugs is quinine, 
castor oil and iodine and the like. The worker should con- 
centrate more on helping people realize the value of per- 
sonal and village cleanliness and maintaining it at all cost. 
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Then he will interest himself in the welfare of the village 
Harijans. His home will be open to them. In fact, they will 
turn to him naturally for help in their troubles and difficulties. 
If the village folk will not suffer him to have the Harijan 
friends in his house situated in their midst, he must take up 
his residence in the Harijan quarters. 


A word about the knowledge of the alphabet. It has it 
place, but I should warn you against a misplaced emphasis 
on it. Do not proceed on the assumption that you cannot 
proceed with rural instruction without first teaching the child- 
ren or adults how to read and write. Lots of useful information 
on current affairs, history,;geography and elementary arith- 
metic can be given by word of mouth before the alphabet 
is touched. The eyes, the ears and the tongue come before 
the hand. Reading comes before writing and drawing before 
tracing the letters of the alphabet. If this natural method is 
followed, the understanding of the children will have a much 
better opportunity of development than when it is under 
check by beginning the children’s training with the alphabet. 

The worker’s life will be in tune with the village life. 
He will not pose as a litterateur buried in his books, loath to 
listen to details of humdrum life. On the contrary, the people, 
whenever they see him, will find Him busy with his tools — 
spinning wheel, loom, adze, spade etc.— and always res- 
ponsive to their meanest inquiries. He will always insist on 
working for his bread. God has given to everyone the capacity 
of producing more than his daily needs and, if he will only 
use his resourcefulness, he will not be in want of an occupation 
suited to his capacities, however poor they may be. It is 
more likely than not that the people will gladly maintain him, 
but it is not improbable that in some places he may be given 
a cold shoulder. He will still plod on. It is likely that in some 
villages he may be boycotted for his pro-Harijan proclivities. 
Let him in that case approach the Harijans and look to them 
to provide him with food. The labourer is always worthy of 
his hire and, if he conscientiously serves them, let him not 
hesitate to accept his food from the Harijans, always provided 
that he gives more than he takes. In the very early stages, 
of course, he will draw his meagre allowance from a central 
fund where such is possible. 
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I have deliberately left out the question of the cow. 
The village worker will find it difficult to tackle the question 
and will not attempt it, except to the extent of educating 
the people in the theory of it. We have not yet hit upon the 
best way of curing dead cattle’s hide and dyeing it, as also 
the best means of protecting the cow. In Gujarat the buffalo 
problem complicates the situation. We have got to make 
people realize that to encourage the buffalo is to allow the 
cow to die. But more of this some other time. 

Remember that our weapons are spiritual. It is a force 
that works irresistibly, if imperceptibly. Its progress is geo- 
metrical rather than arithmetical. It never ceases so long 
as there is a propeller behind. The background of all your 
activities has, therefore, to be spiritual. Hence the necessity 
for the strictest purity of conduct and character. 

You will not tell me that this is an impossible programme, 
that you have not the qualifications for it. That you have not 
fulfilled it so far should be no impediment in your way. If 
it ap peals to your reason and your heart, you must not hesitate. 
Do not fight shy of the experiment. The experiment will 
itself provide the momentum for more and more effort. 


Harijan, 31-8-’34 
II 


_ Many workers are so frightened of village life that they 
fear that if they are not paid by some agency they will not 
be able to earn their living by labouring in villages, especially 
if, they are married and have a family to support. In my 
opinion this is a demoralizing belief. No doubt, if a person 
goes to a village with the city mentality and wants to live 
in villages the city life, he will never earn enough unless he, 
like the city people, exploits the villagers. But if a person 
settles in a village and tries to live like the villagers, he should 
have no difficulty in making a living ‘by the sweat of his 
brow’. He should have confidence that if the villagers who 
are prepared to toil all the year round in the traditional 
unintelligent manner can earn their living, he must also earn 
at least as much as the average villager. This he will do without 
_ displacing a single villager, for he will go to a village as a 
producer, not as a parasite. 
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If the worker has the ordinary size family, his wife and 
one other member should be full time workers. Such a worker 
won’t immediately have the muscle of the villager, but he will 
more than make up for the deficiency by his intelligence, 
if only he will shed his diffidence and fear complex. He 
would be doing productive work, and not be a mere consumer, 
unless he gets an adequate response from the villagers, so 
as to occupy the whole of his time in serving them. In that 
case he will be worth the commission on the additional pro- 
duction of the villagers induced by his effort. But the experience 
of the few months that the village work has gone on under 
the aegis of the A.-I.V.I.A. shows that the response from the 
villagers will be very slow and that the worker will have to 
become a pattern of virtue and work before the villagers. 
That will be the best object-lesson for them which is bound 
to impress them sooner or later, povided that he lives as one 
of them and not a patron seated amongst them to be adored 
from a respectful distance. 


The question, therefore, is what remunerative work can 
he do in the village of his choice? He and the members of 
the family will give some time to cleaning the village, whether 
the villagers help him or not, and he will give them such 
simple medical assistance as is within his power to give. Every 
person can prescribe a simple opening drug or quinine, wash 
a boil or wound, wash dirty eyes and ears, and apply a clean 
ointment to a wound. I am trying to find out a book that 
will give the simplest directions in the ordinary cases occurring 
daily in the villages. Anyway two things must be an integral 
part of village work. They ought not to occupy more than 
two hours of his time per day. The village worker has no 
such thing as an eight hours’ day. For him the labour for 
the villager is a labour of love. For his living, therefore, he 
will give eight hours at least in addition to the two hours. 
It should be borne in mind that under the new scheme pro- 
pounded by the A-I.S.A. and A-I.V.I.A. all labour has an 
equal minimum value. Thus a carder who works at his bow 
for one hour and turns out the average quantity of cards 
will get exactly the same wage that the weaver, the spinner 
or the paper-maker would, for the given quantity of their 
respective works per hour. Therefore the worker is free to choose 
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and learn whatever work he can easily do, care being always 
taken to choose such labour whose product is easily saleable 
in his village or the surrounding area or is in demand by the 
Associations. 

One great need in every village is an honest shop where 
unadulterated food-stuffs and other things can be had for 
the cost price and a moderate commission. It is true that a 
shop, be it ever so small, requires some capital. But a worker 
who is at all known in the area of his work should command 
sufficient confidence in his honesty to enable him to make 
small wholesale purchases on credit. 


I may not take these concrete suggestions much further. 
An observant worker will always make important discoveries 
and soon know what labour he can do to earn a living and 
be at the same time an object-lesson to the villagers whom 
he is to serve. He will therefore have to choose labour that 
will not exploit the villagers, that will not injure their health 
or morals but will teach the villagers to take up industries 
to occupy their leisure hours and add to their tiny incomes. 
His observations will lead him to direct his attention to the 
village wastes including weeds and the superficial natural 
resources of the village. He will soon find that he can turn 
many of them to good account. If he picks up edible weeds, 
it is as good as earning part of his food. Mirabehn has-presented 
me with a museum of beautiful marble-like stones which 
serve several useful purposes as they are, and I would soon 
convert them into simple tools to give them different shapes. 
Kakasaheb had given to him split bamboo waste that was 
destined to be burnt, and with a rude knife he turned some 
of it into paper knives and wooden spoons both saleable in 
limited quantities. Some workers in Maganwadi occupy their 
leisure in making envelopes out of waste paper blank on 
one side. 


The fact is the villagers have lost all hope. They suspect 
that every stranger’s hand is at their throats and that he 
goes to them only to exploit them. Divorce between intellect 
and labour has paralyzed their thinking faculty. Their working 
hours they do not use to the best advantage. The worker 
should enter such villages full of love and hope, feeling sure 
that where men and women labour unintelligently and remain 
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unemployed half. the year round, he working all the year 
round and combining labour with intelligence, cannot fail 
to win the confidence of the villagers and earn his living 
honestly and well by labouring in their midst. 


‘But what about my children and their education?’ 
says the candidate worker. If the children are to receive their 
education after the modern style, I can give no useful guidance. 
If it be deemed enough to make them healthy, sinewy, honest, 
intelligent villagers, any day able to earn their livelihood 
in the home of their parents’ adoption, they will have their 
all-round education under the parental roof and withal they 
will be partly earning members of the family from the moment 
they reach the years of understanding and are able to use 
their hands and feet in a methodical manner. There is no 
school equal to a decent home and no teachers equal to honest 
virtuous parents. Modern high school education is a dead 
weight on the villagers. Their children will never be able to 
get it, and thank God they will never miss it if they have 
the training of the decent home. If the village worker is not 
a decent man or woman, capable of conducting a decent 
home, he or she had better not aspire after the high privilege 
and honour of becoming a village worker. 


Harijan, 23-11-35 
III 


[The convener of the small conference of the teachers in Gujarat 
national schools which met at Tithal on the 22nd May had sent to the 
invitees a questionnaire which speaks for itself : 

1. What is the education best suited to the needs of our villages 
and most beneficial to them? How to spread such education in every 
village? 

2. How to combat mass illiteracy and ignorance? 

3. Is literacy indispensable for intellectual growth? Is the system 
of starting instruction with teaching the alphabets and reading and 
writing prejudicial to intellectual growth? 

4, The need of making vocational training the pivot of all instruc- 
tion. 

5. The future of the present national schools. 

6. The possibility of imparting all education through the mother 
tongue of the children. 
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7. In what essentials of national education are existing schools 
lacking ? | 

8. The necessity of making Hindi-Hindustani compulsory in the 
early years of primary and secondary education. 

On Gandhiji being invited to give his views on these points, he 
made observations giving individual examples. I epitomize them below 
leaving out the latter, which while they were interesting to the few 
friends to whom he spoke are of little use to the general reader. — M. D.] 


If we want to impart education best suited to the needs 
of villagers, we should take the Vidyapith to the villages. 
We should convert it into a training school in order that 
we might be able to give practical training to teachers in 
terms of the needs of villagers. You cannot instruct the teachers 
in the needs of villagers through a training school in a city. 
Nor can you so interest them in the condition of villages. 
To interest city-dwellers in villages and make them live in 
them is no easy task. I am finding daily confirmation of this 
in Segaon. I cannot give you the assurance that our year’s 
stay in Segaon has made of us villagers or that we have become 
one with them for common good. 

Then as to primary education my confirmed opinion 
is that the commencement of training by teaching the alphabet 
and reading and writing hampers their intellectual growth. 
I would not teach them the alphabet till they have had an 
elementary knowledge of history, geography, mental arith- 
metic and the art (say) of spinning. Through these three I 
should develop their intelligence. Question may be asked how 
intelligence can be developed through the taki or the spinning 
wheel. It can to a marvellous degree if it is not taught merely 
mechanically. When you tell a child the reason for each 
process, when you explain the mechanism of the takli or the 
wheel, when you give him the history of cotton and its con- 
nection with civilization itself, and take him to the village 
field where it is grown, and teach him to count the rounds 
he spins and the method of finding the evenness and strength 
of his yarn, you hold his interest and simultaneously train 
his hands, his eyes and his mind. I should give six months 
to this preliminary training. The child is probably now ready 
for learning how to read the alphabet, and when he is able 
to do so rapidly, he is ready to learn simple drawing, and 
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when he has learnt to draw geometrical figures and the figures 
of birds etc., he will draw not scrawl the figures of the alphabet. 
I can recall the day of my childhood when I was being taught 
the alphabet. I know what a drag it was. Nobody cared 
why my intellect was rusting. I consider writing as a fine 
art. We kill it by imposing the alphabet on little children 
and making it the beginning of learning. Thus we do violence 
to the art of writing and stunt the growth of the child when 
we seek to teach him the alphabet before its time. 


Indeed, in my opinion, what we have reason to deplore 
and be ashamed of is not so much illiteracy as ignorance. 
Therefore, for adult education too I should have an intensive 
programme of driving out ignorance through carefully selected 
teachers with an equally carefully selected syllabus according 
to which they would educate the adult villagers’ mind. This 
is not to say that I would not give them a knowledge of the 
alphabet. I value it too much to despise or even belittle its 
merit as a vehicle of education. I appreciate Prof. Laubach’s 
immense labours in the way of making the alphabet easy and 
Prof. Bhagwat’s great and practical contribution in the same 
direction. Indeed I have invited the latter to Segaon whenever 


he chooses and try his art on the men, women and even 
children of Segaon. 


As to the necessity and value of regarding the teaching 
of village handicrafts as the pivot and centre of education 
I have no manner of doubt. The method adopted in the insti- 
tutions in India I do not call education, i.e., drawing out the 
best in man, but a debauchery of the mind. It informs the 
mind anyhow, whereas the method of training the mind 
through village handicrafts from the very beginning as the 
central fact would promote the real, disciplined development 
of the mind resulting in conservation of the intellectual energy 
and indirectly also the spiritual. Here too, I must not be 
understood to belittle fine arts. But I would not misplace — 
them. Matter misplaced has been rightly described as dirt. 
In proof of what I am saying, I can only cite the tons of 
worthless and even indecent literature that is pouring in 
upon us with the result which he who runs may see. 

Harijan, 5-6-’37 


25 
THE IDEAL VILLAGE WORKER 


[Gandhiji speaking to the students of the Gram-sevak school, 
Wardha, explained at some length the genesis of the school and placed 
before them the ideal towards which they had to work.] 


I may confess that I was sceptical about the opening of 
the school. We had not enough material, we had not much 
practical experience of village work, and I doubted whether 
we should be able to give the students anything helpful by 
way of training. I also doubted whether many students would 
be forthcoming and whether they would be the kind of men 
we need for village work. I am glad to say that my fears 
have been so far falsified, and that we have achieved during 
the brief three months more than was expected. 

But today I propose to speak to you about the ideal of 
work and life that you have to keep in view and work towards. 


You are here not for a career in the current sense of the 
term. Today man’s worth is measured in Rs. As. Ps. and a 
man’s educational training is an article of commerce. If you 
have come with that measure in minds, you are doomed to 
disappointment. At the end of your studies you may start 
with an honorarium of ten rupees and end with it. You may 
not compare it with what a manager of a great firm or a high 
official gets. 

We have to change the current standards. We promise 
you no earthly careers; in fact we want to wean you from 
ambition of that kind. You are expected to bring your food- 
bill within Rs. 6 a month. The food-bill of an I.C.S. may 
come to Rs. 60 a month, but that does not mean that he is 
or will be on that account physically or intellectually or 
morally superior to you. He may be, for all this sumptuous 
living, even inferior in all these respects. You have come to 
this institution because, I presume, you do not value your 
qualification in metal. You delight in giving your service to 
the country for a mere pittance. A man may earn thousand 
of rupees on the Stock Exchange but may be thoroughly 
useless for our purposes. They would be unhappy in our humble 
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surroundings and we should be unhappy in theirs. We want 
ideal labourers in the country’s cause. They will not bother 
about what food they get, or what comforts they are assured 
by the villagers whom they serve. They will trust to God 
for whatever they need, and will exult in the trials and tri- 
bulations they might have to undergo. This is inevitable in 
our country where we have 7,00,000 villages to think of. 
We cannot afford to have a salaried staff of workers who have 
an eye to regular increments, provident funds and pensions. 
Faithful service of the villagers is its own satisfaction. 

Some of you will be tempted to ask if this is also the 
standard for the villagers. Not by any means. These prospects 
are for us servants and not for the village-folk, our masters. 
We have sat on their backs all these years and we want to 
accept voluntary and increasing poverty in order that our 
masters’ lot may be much better than it is today. We have 
to enable them to earn much more than they are earning 
today. That is the aim of the Village Industries Association. 
It cannot prosper unless it has an ever-increasing number of 
servants such as I have described. May you be such servants. 

Harijan, 23-5-’36 


26 
LONG LIVE VIDYAPITH 


[From his presidential speech at the 12th session of the Gujarati 
Sahitya Parishad.] 


I am neither a scholar nor a litterateur. But I am the 
Kulapati — the Chancellor of the Vidyapith and the sponsor 
of the Fodani-Kosh. Sir Chinubhai has used the past tense 
for this Vidyapith. I beg leave to tell Sir Chinubhai that the 
Vidyapith is not dead and past. It still lives and will continue 
to live. It is not a transient thing which lives for a day or two 
and. then disappears into nothingness. It will live as long as 
the mantra of Swaraj is on my lips. Just as the Ashram has not 
ceased to exist because it is no longer localized at any one 
place, but has only transformed itself into a moveable Ashram, 
so it is with the Vidyapith. Somebody gave us a generous 
donation of two and a half lakh rupees and it enabled us to 
get up a building for the latter. But supposing we had received 
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no such donation, it does not mean that the Vidyapith would 
not have come into existence. It was still there when there 
was no money for it. It has always existed — ever since it 
came to birth; it exists at present and will continue to exist 
in future. Of course, it has been changing its form and will 
do so in future too. There is no Gidwani, Kripalani and 
Kaka in the Vidyapith; it is now in the hands of the villagers. 
But is it necessary that only scholars run a Vidyapith? 
The village people can also do it. The only condition is that 
they must be village-minded; not in an imitative way but 
in reality. There is a’ class of persons in Kathiawad called 
bahurupis who can successfully impersonate anyone in appear- 
ance, behaviour and speech. We do not want such men; 
we want only those whose hearts are really set on the villages. 
Such men can surely manage and run the Vidyapith, which 
is not meant for the doll-like sons and daughters of the rich 
of Ahmedabad. True, Bhai Ambalal’s daughter is there, but 
that does not change the character of the Vidyapith. It is 
not a place where one can just fondle and amuse the children. 
But, rather, it is an institution to train boys and girls for village 
work, to inculcate in them an awareness of the needs of our 
rural folk. The Vidyapith may not know exactly how to train 
the students to this end but they try. The Gita says in the 
sixth chapter that those who honestly try to do a thing never 
come to grief. This is God’s own assurance to those who 
work for Him and it is bound to bear fruit for those who are 
sincere at heart. The past work of the Vidyapith has fully 
repaid the money which was spent on it by the donors. And 
I should like to tell Sir Chinubhai that just as it has fully 
repaid the donors in the past, it will continue to do so in the 
future. 
Harijanbandhu, 22-1-’36 


27. 
A-I. V. I. A. TRAINING SCHOOL 
I 


This school has gone through several vicissitudes because 
of the inexperience of the management. The A-I.V.I.A. has 
to cut its way as it proceeds through an unbeaten track. A 
year’s experience and experimenting have made the manage- 
ment less ambitious. The teachers are training themselves 
through experimenting. And when the next term commences, 
there will be greater preparedness than hitherto. Here is the 
unambitious but more realistic prospectus of the school: 


‘The academic year of the All-India Village Indus- 
tries Association Training School for Village Workers 
will begin from Ist July 1937. 


Admissions will be closed on 16th June and students 
must present themselves at the School not later than 
29th June. 

1. Hindi will be the medium of instruction. 

2. The course will be, as far as may be, for a period 
of 12 months, of which 2 months will have to be spent 
in village uplift centres for practical study. In the first 
10 months, training in the following industries, together 
with some theoretical knowledge for village work, will 
be given: 

(1) Paddy-husking and grinding. 
(2) Paper-making. 

(3) Oiul-pressing by ghani. 

(4) Date-palm gur making. 

(5) Bee-keeping. 

Students will have to select one of the above industries 
and devote six hours every day to it. 

3. Students will be examined at the end of the 
year, and if found necessary the course may be prolonged. 

4. Applicants for admission should not be less than 
18 years of age and should possess a healthy body. On 
arrival, such of those as the School Committee requires 
will undergo preliminary examination and will be expected 
to pass a test equal to what is known as the Vernacular 
Middle Course, and may be rejected if they do not 
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possess adequate knowledge. They should have a working 

knowledge. of Hindi, should be habitual wearers of 

Khadi, and should be prepared to do manual work such 

as sanitary service, kitchen work and spinning, and such 

other work as may be required under the7Zdiscipline of 
the School. 

5. Applications for admission written in the appli- 
cants’ own handwriting in Hindi or their vernaculars 
should be sent immediately to the undersigned, Magan- 
wadi, Wardha, C.P. They should be accompanied by 
two recommendations. A sum to cover the return fare 
from Wardha should be sent in advance as deposit. 
Where the return fare is less than Rs. 10, the amount 
to be deposited shall be Rs. 10. 

No one should come before receiving a letter of 
admission from the Secretary of the Training School 
Committee. 

Tuition and lodging will be free. Mess charges will 
be about Rs. 7 per month. Students will be required to 
provide themselves with their own bedding, clothing 
and eating utensils (one lota, one tumbler, one katora, 
and one metal plate) and writing materials. 

6. <A few scholarships of Rs. 7 each will be awarded 
to deserving students. No scholarship will be awarded 
unless the applicant has already taken preliminary training 
in spinning (speed on Charkha 250 yards of good yarn 
per hour).”’ 

Let the applicants study the prospectus carefully. Those 
who are disinclined to do manual labour and apply them- 
selves to the practical learning of the industry of their choice 
will be disappointed. Those who appreciate the necessity 
of mastering the industries mentioned will find ample scope 
for their talents. 

Harijan, 17-4-’37 
II 


From the report of the certificate-giving function of this 
Training School I cull the following: 

‘Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel presided at the sessional 

gathering of the A-I.V.I.A. Training School for Village 
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Workers, which was held at Maganwadi, Wardha, on 
Thursday, 17th November. There was a large gathering 
present, which included the Hon’ble Pandit Ravi Shankar 
Shukla, the Premier of the Central Provinces and Berar, 
the Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Allah Buksh Khan, the 
Premier of Sind, Acharya J. B. Kripalani, and Members 
of the Board of the A-I.V.I.A. The Superintendent, 
Sjt. J.P. Patel, in the course of his speech welcoming 
the President and the guests, said among other things: 

This Gram Sevak Vidyalaya today completes its 
third year. During this time we have educated ourselves 
a little in the teaching of industries and hope to progress 
still further as time passes. 

The industries that are taught at present are Paper- 
making, Oil-pressing, Bee-keeping, Gur-making, Paddy- 
husking and Flour-grinding. The course of the Vidyalaya 
is for five months. During that course either of the major 
industries of Paper-making or Oil-pressing is taught. 
The rest of the industries take one month each to be 
taught. 3 
Rural Economics, Book-keeping and Health and 
Hygiene are also taught in addition to the above indus- 
tries. 

In admitting students our main ‘object is to see that 
after finishing the course here they devote themselves to 
some form of village service. Therefore, as far as possible, 
we admit only those who are already doing some sort 
of national work and who may be in need of more training 
or those who are sent by some institutions. With this 
end in view we have fixed the limit of 22 years of age 
for admission so that the students who come to us will 
be comparatively mature. 

The instruction is given through the medium = 
Rashtrabhasha. Therefore the students get a little training ~ 
in Rashtrabhasha. In our kitchen one Muslim and a 
Harijan, though by accident, are working. Thus they 
get a little training in the removal of untouchability and 
caste distinction. Kitchen work including grinding, 
cleaning, cooking and sanitation is done by the student 
themselves. Thus they lead an industrious life here and 
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learn the dignity of labour. The direct result is that they 
enjoy good health during their stay here. 

If the Vidyalaya is able to turn fifty workers every 
year who are trained in this way and who will settle 
down in villages, we hope to see a network of village 
workers spread out in India in due course.” 

The Secretary, Sjt. T. B. Bhatt’s report contains the 


following interesting items:. 


‘For the session just closed, we have admitted 48 
students. The following is the number of students received: 


Madras Government 10 
Cc. P. Government 8 
Bombay Government 9 
Orissa Government 1 
Baroda State 9 
Jeypore State 


Total yA 

‘‘Of the others who were private students, 8 received 
scholarships from the Association and 10 were exempted 
from tuition fees. The rest were paying students. 

‘‘According to the Congress provinces, the distri- 
bution of students is: -Andhra 8; Bihar 4; Burma 1; 
Central Provinces 8; Gujarat 7; Karnatak 3; Kerala 3; 
Maharashtra 2; eel Nad 8; and the United Pro- 
vinces 9. 

“Tt will be of i interest to those engaged in educational 
work to know that we have so arranged our time-table 
as to develop not only the hand but also the mind of the 
student. We have allowed time for theoretical training 
so that along with the industrial training our students 
may exercise their intellect in the industries of their 
choice and not become merely mechanical workers. All 
the processes in the industries are carried on by the 
students themselves without the aid of any hired labour. 
This enables them to. understand the various processes 
properly and also induces them to find out ways and means 
of lessening the amount of drudgery involved. 

‘During the period, 14 students left the Vidyalaya 
while 34 students appeared in the examinations. Of 
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these, 8 students have acquired more than 66% marks’ 

and they are entitled to certificates of merit, while 18 

students are entitled to pass certificates. There are five 

other students who have failed in theory but have passed 
the practical test. They have been awarded certificates 
for industries. The results show that the percentage of 

passes is as high as 73.” 

I would advise the management to keep a register of 
all outgoing students, to keep a living contact with them, 
and carry on with them a kind of post-graduate _ corres- 
pondence class. So far as it.is humanly possible not one of 
the students should lapse into the old rut or feel despondent 
because he can make no headway. 


Harijan, 10-12-38 


SECTION THREE 
HARIJAN EDUCATION 


Le 
HARIJAN EDUCATION 


The question of primary education is in many respects 
much more difficult than secondary and college education. 
And Harijan education is the most difficult of all. Be it in 
the crudest manner possible, a non-Harijan child receives some 
home culture. A Harijan child, being shunned by society, 
has none. Even when, therefore, all primary schools are open 
to Harijan children, as they must be soon or late and in my 
Opinion sooner rather than later, preliminary schools will 
be needed for Harijan children, if they are not to labour 
under a perpetual handicap. This preliminary training can 
be discovered and tried in all the numerous Harijan schools 
conducted under the aegis of Harijan Sevak Sanghs scattered 
throughout India. That preliminary training should consist 
in teaching Harijan children manners, good speech and good 
conduct. A Harijan child sits anyhow, dresses anyhow; his 
eyes, ears, teeth, hair, nails, nose are often full of dirt; many 
never know what is it to have a wash. I remember what I 
did when in 1915 I picked up a Harijan boy at Tranquebar 
and took him with me to Kochrab where the Ashram was 
then situated. I had him shaved. He was then thoroughly 
washed and given a simple dhoti, vest and a cap. In a few 
minutes in appearance he became indistinguishable from 
any child from a cultured home. His head, eyes, ears, nose 
were thoroughly cleaned. His nails which had become re- 
positories of dirt were pared and cleaned. His feet which 
were laden with dust were rubbed and cleaned out. Such a 
process has to be gone through every day, if need be, with 
Harijan children attending schools. Their lesson should begin 
for the first three months with teaching them cleanliness. 
They should be taught also how to eat properly, though as 
I write this sentence I recall what I had seen during the 
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walking pilgrimage in Orissa. Harijan boys and grown-ups, 
who were fed at some of the stages, ate with much better 
cleanness than the others who soiled their fingers, scattered 
about the savings and left their places in a messy condition. 
Harijans had no savings and their dishes were left thoroughly 
clean. Their fingers, whilst they were eating, were after every 
morsel taken licked clean. I know that all Harijan children 
do not eat so cleanly as the particular ones I have described. 

If this preliminary training is to be given in all Harijan 
schools, pamphlets giving detailed instructions for teachers 
in their languages should be prepared and distributed and 
inspectors of schools be required during their inspection to 
examine teachers and pupils on this head and to send full 
reports of the progress made in this direction. 

This programme involves care in the selection of teachers 
and the training of the present staff. But all this is well worth 
the attention, if the Sangh is to discharge its trust by the 
thousands of Harijan children that are brought under its care. 

Harijan, 18-5-'35 . 


2 
IDEAL HARIJAN TEACHER 
I 


The question is being asked as to what I expect of a 
teacher of Harijans. | admit that my test is exacting, but 
it will be found also that it is none too exacting for a willing 
worker. Moreover, my test is the only real test, if it is granted 
that this movement has a purely religious motive behind it. 
I may also add that I tried the experiment with complete 
success, while it lasted, in Champaran years ago. It could 
not be continued, because my stay in Champaran proved 
to be brief, and the volunteers who had offered their services 
had undertaken merely to give a start, the idea being to 
raise local teachers of the type contemplated. 

Let me briefly describe the teachers and the experiment. 

The teachers were Avantikabai Gokhale, Anandibai 
Vaishampayan, Kasturbai Gandhi, Manibehn Parikh, 
Dharanidhar Babu, Narahari Parikh, Babasaheb Soman, 
Chhotelal Jain and Devadas Gandhi. 
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These were all, of course, responsible men and women, 
some of them pleaders and graduates. None of them were 
trained teachers. The majority had no knowledge of Hindi 
except they could, with more or less difficulty, make them- 
selves understood. Kasturbai Gandhi was illiterate but was 
in no way behindhand to other teachers. These were spread 
out in four or five villages. I forget the exact number for 
the moment. They were to start with the children but finish 
with the men and women. A knowledge of the three R’s was 
only one of the items. They had to look after their health 
and their character. They were not to use corporal punish- 
ment on any account whatsoever. Work was to be like play. 
The children— boys and girls—were on no account to be 
tired out. The first business of the teacher was to examine 
the appearance of each boy and girl—their eyes, ears, teeth, 
hair, nails &c. and clean them, wherever necessary, and teach 
the boys to keep themselves clean, to see to it that the children 
behaved properly towards one another, and that they did 
not use foul language. 


Let me say in parenthesis that the non-Hindi teachers 
learnt their Hindi from the children. They were otherwise 
so raw that the teachers could merely see that the children 
traced the alphabet correctly and could count the numerals 
in proper sequence. The central fact was to create round the 
school an atmosphere of culture. 


The teachers were given no domestic servants. They 
had to do their own cooking, washing &c. Where there were 
no buildings, they were to help building bamboo huts. In 
every case, clean, open spaces and in my opinion, the simple 
art of the rustic were insisted upon. Paraffin tin shantis or 
dungheap surroundings were religiously shunned. In one 
instance we were able to secure the site of a temple. In every 
case the school became the pride of the villagers and a centre 
of culture. 

But it had also to radiate its direct influence upon the 
grown-up men and women. They received medical aid and 
therethrough also object lessons in cleanliness &c. The teachers’ 
living quarters, which were adjacent to the school, or where 
both house and school combined, were to be the dispensary 
of the village and contained a stock of quinine and opening 
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medicine, and an ointment with dressings. They were to con- 
fine their attention to constipation, malaria and simple ulcers. 
The dispensaries were organized under the late lamented 
Dr. Dev of Servants of India Society who personally super- 
vised this department of relief and attended to all serious 
cases. He penetrated the homes of the villagers and trans- 
formed little Bhitiharva in a few weeks’ time from a dung 
and mud sodden village into a clean looking cluster of ham- 
lets, with the willing assistance of the villagers, and if | remem- 
ber rightly, without the cost of a single pice. Dr. Dev was 
not a mere overseer of works. He was himself the leading 
labourer working with spade and the shovel. 


What Dr. Dev himself did in Bhitiharva the teachers 
did with more or less success in the other villages. The village 
roads and wells were cleaned. Inroads were made into 
huts with the willing consent of the dwellers. Their little yards 
were cleaned for them in the first instance. The teachers had 
to become one with the villagers, share their troubles and 
sorrows, and point to them the way to health and happi- 
ness in that malaria and superstition ridden, unknown part 
of India, once the land of Janak and Sita. It was in remote 
Bhitiharva that Kasturbai made the discovery that several 
women had no wardrobe but the one ragged sari on their 
persons. When one of the poor but dignified ladies was gently 
advised to bathe daily, she hotly replied “‘Come into my 
room, see if I have a change of sari and then give me your 
advice. You don’t expect a lady to bathe naked, do you?” 
There was nothing more to be said. When I heard the tragic 
story, I could but drop a silent tear in shame and sorrow. 

I need hardly carry the description any further. The 
would-be teacher of Harijans can easily fill in the details. 

That was my very first experiment in village schools 
as it was my first living experience of Indian villages. Fifteen 
years have rolled by since. My experience has widened con- 
siderably. During these years I have seen hundreds of villages. 
I fancy I understand their wants much better than I did in 
1917. To my ideal school for Harijans, therefore, I would 
add handicrafts, and most certainly begin with spinning and 
other cotton processes. I would add night schools for both 
the grown-up and the children. I would entertain no high 
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hopes of success. I would not even attempt to carry things 
by storm. I would, on the other hand, approach my work 
in due humility and infinite faith in my mission. I would 
let the children and the parents dominate me before I dream 
of dominating them. I would seek to qualify myself as their 
servant by right of love, in the fullest confidence that in the 
end I would dominate not them but their hearts. I have 
already outlined this scheme before two co-workers, one a 
High Court pleader and the other a very well-educated sister. 
Each wanted to know how they could take up immediate 
service. And I gave them each a fair half hour inviting them 
to be the ideal teacher. I now present the invitation to every 
servant of Harijan who is in need of work. I offer no pay. 
But I undertake to find villages for those who cannot. Every 
one has to pay his or her own expenses and if he or she is 
too poor, he or she has to beg enough from his or her friends. 
The teacher has to live like a Harijan. Therefore, not much 
expense is needed. The school building will be any verandah 
or open space that might be offered by the Harijans. “‘Where 
there’s the will, there’s the way.” 


Haryan, 25-3-'33 
II 


As I gained more experience of Bihar, I became con- 
vinced that work of a permanent nature was impossible 
without proper village education. The ratyats’ ignorance 
was pathetic. They either allowed their children to roam 
about, or made them toil on indigo plantations from morning 
to night for a couple of coppers a day. In those days a male 
labourer’s wage did not exceed ten pice, a female’s did not 
exceed six and a child’s three. He who succeeded in earning 
four annas a day was considered most fortunate. 


In consultation with my companions I decided to open 
primary schools in six villages. One of our conditions with 
the villagers was that they should provide the teachers with 
board and lodging while we would see to the other expenses. 
The village folk had hardly any cash in their hands, but 
they could well afford to provide food-stuffs. Indeed they had 
already expressed their readiness to contribute grain and 
other raw materials. 
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From where to get the teachers was a great problem. 
It was difficult to find local teachers who would work for a 
bare allowance or without remuneration. My idea was never 
to entrust children to commonplace teachers. Their literary 
qualification was not so essential as their moral fibre. 


So I issued a public appeal for voluntary teachers. It 
received a ready response. Sjt. Gangadharrao Deshpande 
sent Babasaheb Soman and Pundalik. Mrs. Avantikabai 
Gokhale came from Bombay and Mrs. Anandibai Vaisham- 
payan from Poona. I sent to the Ashram for Chhotalal, 
Surendranath and my son Devadas. About this time Mahadev 
Desai and Narahari Parikh with their wives cast in their lot 
with me. Kasturbai was also summoned for the work. This 
was a fairly strong contingent. Shrimati Avantikabai and 
Shrimati Anandibai were educated enough, but Mrs. Durga 
Desai and Mrs. Manibehn Parikh had nothing more than a 
bare knowledge of Gujarati, and Kasturbai not even that. 
How were these ladies to instruct the children in Hindi? 


I explained to them that they were expected to teach 
the children not grammar and the three R’s so much as 
cleanliness and good manners. I further explained that even 
as regards letters there was not so great a difference between 
Gujarati, Hindi and Marathi as they imagined, and in the 
primary classes, at any rate, the teaching of the rudiments 
of the alphabet and numerals was not a difficult matter. 
The result was that the classes taken by these ladies were 
found to be most successful. The experience inspired them 
with confidence and interest in their work. Avantikabai’s 
became a model school. She threw herself heart and soul 
into her work. She brought her exceptional gifts to bear on it. 
Through these ladies we could to some extent reach the 
village women. 

But I did not want to stop at providing for primary 
education. ‘The villages were insanitary, the lanes full of 
filth, the wells surrounded by mud and stink and the court- 
yards unbearably untidy. The elder people badly needed 
education in cleanliness. They were all suffering from vari- 
ous skin diseases. So it was decided to do as much sanitary 
work as possible and to penetrate every department of 
their lives. | 
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Doctors -were necded for this work. I requested the 
Servants of India Society to lend us the services of the late 
Dr. Dev. We had been great friends and he readily offered 
his services for six months. The teachers — men and women 
—had all to work under him. 

All of them had express instructions not to concern 
themselves with grievances against planters or with politics. 
People who had any complaints to make were to be referred 
to me. No one was to venture out of his beat. The friends 
carried out these instructions with wonderful fidelity. I do 
not remember a single occasion of indiscipline. 


Autobiography, Part V, Chap. XVII 


2 
FOR HARIJAN TEACHERS 
I 


One who is responsible for the management of over 
twenty-five Harijan schools writes a long letter stating the 
difficulties experienced in the management of the schools 
and asks how I would conduct them if I had the direct manage- 
ment thereof. I need not recount his difficulties which he 
has described carefully. What I am about to say is an attempt 
to answer them. 

Whilst we are bound to give scholarships and other 
help to those Harijan boys and girls who attend the established 
schools, there is no reason whatever slavishly to reproduce 
the mode and methods of those schools in the ones under 
our own management. 

We have to recognize that we get Harijan children with 
great difficulty to attend any school at all. We cannot expect 
any degree of regularity in them and, thanks to our past 
criminal neglect, they are so unkempt that we have, in the 
beginning stages, to handle them in a manner wholly different 
from the ordinary. 

On first admission their bodies have to be minutely 
examined and thoroughly cleaned. Their clothes might have 
to be cleaned and patched. The first daily lesson, therefore, 
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will, for some time, consist of applied hygiene and sanitation 
and simple necdle-work. I should use no books probably for 
the whole of the first year. I should talk to them about things 
with which they are familiar and, doing so, correct their 
pronunciation and grammar and teach them new words. 
I should note all the new words they may learn from day to 
day so as to enable me to use them frequently till they have 
them fixed in their minds regularly. The teacher will not give 
discourses but adopt the conversational method. Through 
conversations he will give his pupils progressive instruction in 
history, geography and arithmetic. History will begin with 
that of our own times, and then, too, of events and of persons 
nearest us, and geography will begin with that of the neighbour- 
hood of the school. Arithmetic will begin with the sums 
applicable to the pupil’s homes. Having tried the method 
myself, I know that infinitely more knowledge can be given 
to the pupils through it, and without strain on them, than 
can be given through the orthodox method, within a given 
time. Knowledge of the alphabet should be treated as a separate 
subject altogether. The letters should be treated as pictures 
which the children will first be taught to recognize and name. 
Writing will follow as part of the drawing lesson. Instead of 
making daubs of their letters, pupils should be able to make 
perfect copies of the models placed before them. They would 
not, therefore, be called upon to draw the letters till they had 
acquired control over their fingers and the pen. It is criminal 
to stunt the mental growth of a child by letting him know 
as much only as he can get through a book he can incoherently 
read in a year. We do not realize that, if a child was cut off 
from the home life and was merely doomed to the school, 
he would be a perfect dunce for several years. He picks up 
information and language unconsciously through his home, 
not in the school-room. Hence do we experience the immense 
difference between pupils belonging to cultured homes and 
those belonging to uncouth homes, which are no homes in 
reality. 


In the scheme I have adumbrated, the schoolmaster is 
expected to treat his occupation seriously and feel one with 
his pupils. I know that, in putting the scheme into operation, 
the want of schoolmasters of the right type is the greatest 
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difficulty. But we shall not get the right type till we have 
made the right beginning. 

I must postpone the consideration of the stage when we 
have to arm the pupils with books. 


Harijan, 10-11-'33 
II 


There seems to me to be no doubt that in the public 
schools the books used, especially for children, are for the 
most part useless when they are not harmful. That many of 
them are cleverly written cannot be denied. They might even 
be the best for the people and the environment for which 
they are written. But they are not written for Indian boys 
and girls, nor for the Indian environment. When they are so 
written, they are generally undigested imitations hardly 
answering the wants of the scholars. In this country, wants 
vary according to the provinces and the classes of children. 
For instance, wants of Harijan children are, in the beginning 
stages at least, different from those of the others. 

I have, therefore, come to the conclusion that books 
are required more for the teachers than for the taught. And 
every teacher, if he is to do full justice to his pupils, will 
have to prepare the daily lesson from the material available 
to him. This, too, he will have to suit to the special require- 
ments of his class. 

_ Real education has to draw out the best from the boys 
and girls to be educated. This can never be done by packing 
ill-assorted and unwanted information into the heads of the 
pupils. It becomes a dead weight crushing all originality 
in them and turning them into mere automata. If we were 
not ourselves victims of the system, we would long ago have 
realized the mischief wrought by the modern method of giving 
mass education, especially in a case like India’s. 

Attempts have undoubtedly been made by many insti- 
tutions to produce their own text-books with more or less 
success. But in my opinion they do not answer the vital needs 
of the country. 


I lay no claim to originality for the views I have en- 
deavoured to set forth here. They are repeated here for the 
benefit of the managers and teachers of Harijan schools, who 
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have a tremendous task before them. They dare not be satisfied 
with mere mechanical work resulting in simply making the 
children under their charge indifferently and in a parrot- 
like manner learn the books chosen anyhow. They have 
“undertaken a great trust which they must discharge coura- 
geously, intelligently and honestly. 


The task is difficult enough but not so difficult as one 
would imagine, provided the teacher or the manager puts 
his whole heart into the work. If he become a parent to his 
pupils, he will instinctively know what they need and set 
about giving it to them. If he hasit not to give, he will proceed 
to qualify himself. And seeing that we have started with the 
idea that the boys and girls have to have instruction in accord- 
ance with their wants, no extraordinary cleverness or possession 
of external knowledge is required in a teacher of Harijan 
and, for that matter, any other children. 

And when it is remembered that the primary aim of 
all education is, or should be, the moulding of the character 
of pupils, a teacher who has a character to keep need not 
lose heart. 


Hariyan, 1-12-33 


4 
HARIJAN BOARDING HOUSES 


The manager of a Harijan Boarding House writes : 

*‘... There are now 15 boarders and one cook has been engaged, 
the rest of the daily routine work of the ‘Home’ is to be done by 
the inmates. When I was discussing the apportionment of the work 
among the inmates, the work of cleaning the cooking vessels was 
assigned to two of them, but my colleague said that already the 
Harijans have too low a mentality and making them do the cleaning 
of the cooking vessels will worsen it. I gave him the example of the 
‘Satara Home’, where even cooking was being done by the student 
inmates, and of the ‘Ramakrishna Students’ Home’ of Madras, 
where, for about 120 inmates, the only servants engaged were the 
two cooks. But he is not quite satisfied and accepted my suggestions 
on the ground that we cannot go in for another servant for the 
present. Do you consider it objectionable to ask the inmates to 
clean every morning the vessels used in cooking?” 
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This is an old tale. I have no doubt that in every boarding 
house for students, all labour, including scavenging, should 
be performed by the boarders. Such a plan does not interfere 
with the boarders’ studies. Indeed, it adds reality to them 
and promotes the health of the students and saves money 
into the bargain. Those managers, therefore, who, for the 
sake of gaining cheap popularity, or being too lazy to discuss 
such matters with their students will not induce the latter to 
perform all the necessary labour for their Homes, will be 
doing a distinct disservice to their wards. Such labour should 
be regarded as part of the students’ education. But there is 
one condition attached to the demand upon students to do the 
daily labour. The managers should set the example by taking 
part in it themselves. Then there will be no danger of the 
low mentality worsening. 


Harijan, 30-9-'33 


5 
-NON-CO-OPERATION AND HARIJANS 


[A worker wrote to Gandhiji: “A friend has put to me an intri- 
guing question. He asks — ‘Is it not absurd that non-co-operators should 
help the Harijan students with scholarships to enable them to study 
at Government schools and colleges? Would it not set at naught all 
that they have been doing for the last twelve years?’ ”? Gandhiji replied 
to him as follows. ] 

I have your letter. You tell your friend that it is no more 
absurd than the fact that while a particular food suits the 
stomach of a strong man, it upsets the stomach of a weakling. 
It is folly to impose a discipline which has been devised for 
the wise on the illiterate. All rules cannot apply to everybody. 
Such universal rules can be but few. Others however — and 
they are many — must differ according to time, place and 
man. A consideration of the welfare of society in general 
will show that it will be a grave injustice to apply the rules 
which we have accepted for ourselves to Harijan boys. The 
friend in question must stick to his place firmly and work 
for securing scholarships for Harijan boys. 

Harijanbandhu 2-4-'33 


~ 


6 
SEPARATE INSTITUTIONS FOR HARIJANS 
[The Harijans of the Shraddhanand dusti of Delhi presented an 
address to Gandhiji in which they asked: ‘“‘Why should separate schools 
and wells be opened for us? Would it not perpetuate our segregation ?” 
Gandhiji’s reply to the question is reproduced here from the weekly 
letter published in the Hantjanbandhu of 24-12-'33.] 

The wells and schools which are being opened for you 
are not intended to keep you isolated from others. The position 
is that you do not get pure clean water for drinking and other 
purposes. This situation must be at present remedied at once. 
How can I bear to see you drawing water for your use from 
the same place as serves dogs and cattle? Since you live in 
the city you may be getting water from a tap. But in the 
villages, the Savarnas, 1.e., the caste Hindus, in their insolence, 
do not allow the Harijans even to get near the wells. The 
latter have to beg the Savarnas for water which they give 
them, if at all, from a distance, and often after calling them 
abusive names. We — you and JI, should not tolerate these 
things. The wells which are being constructed for the Harijans 
are not meant to keep them isolated from others and thus 
to perpetuate their untouchability. They are meant to enable 
them to get clean water. And they are not to be restricted 
merely to use by Harijans. Other people will be free to use 
them as well. Only, the Harijans will have right to use them, 
which nobody should deny them. At present, at most places, 
they have to take their water from a dirty tank or a storage- 
pond used by animals. This situation must be speedily recti- 
fied. In fact, it has not been possible to construct for them 
as many wells as necessary. And, as you see yourself, a number 
of Savarnas are themselves, of their own accord, opening 
their wells to the Harijans. The same is true of schools which 
are slowly being thrown open to Harijan boys. But as long as 
all our schools are not thrown open to them, the problem 
of either opening special schools for them or keeping them 
illiterate would remain. That is why special schools are being 
opened for them. These will admit boys from other castes 
also. But Harijans will have the full right to secure admission 
in them. 

Harijanbandhu, 24-12-°33 
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. 7 
MODEL SCHOOLS FOR HARIJANS 


Seth Ghanashyamdas Birla, President of the Harijan 
Sevak Sangh, writes: 

“We are thinking of establishing a few residential schools 
mainly for educating Harijan boys, though not exclusively. So 
far, whenever we have talked of Harijan hostels or schools we 
have thereby meant cheap schools or cheap hostels conducted by 
ill-educated and ill-paid teachers and wardens with boys half- 
starved. So long as we educate Harijans or children of poor parents 
in these cheap institutions, the boys will never succeed in shedding 
the inferiority complex from which they often suffer. And what will 
they learn from these unqualified and ill-paid teachers? These 
boys never get the opportunity to mix with the other boys. The 
harm due to this lack of contact between the poor and the well- 
to-do or between Harijans and Savarnas is mutual. I therefore 
propose that we should have a few residential schools established 
in pleasing environment. They should be of a standard that would 
compare favourably in every respect with a well-conducted public 
school. We should start a few such schools first of all as a trial. 

They should be of the matriculation standard and affiliated 
to a university. They should, of course, be mostly residential. Per- 
sonal attention to students should be a speciality. Education should 
be imparted through the medium of the mother tongue. English 
should be taught as a second language. During the period of this 
education, the boys should be taught useful handicrafts chosen for 
their educative value. 

In order to make this education thorough and self-sufficient, 
we should take two years more than the time needed for the matri- 
culation examination. These two years should be utilized in giving 
extra training to the boys besides what they learn for the matricu- 
lation course. 

We propose to have three crafts, one of which will be taken 
up by every boy at his option. These will be: 

Either (1) Carding, Spinning, Weaving, Dyeing and Bleaching; 
or (2) Carpentry and Smithy; or (3) Paper-making, Book-binding, 
and ordinary Composing. 

It is intended to employ a superior staff, adequately paid 
to ensure good qualifications. The underlying idea is that the 
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boys may not feel the want of a college education. There will be 
no bar to such. The boys, it is hoped, will not find it difficult to 
earn an honest livelihood after finishing the course. It will be the 
duty of the Board to accommodate such boys as may like to be. 

Besides the university course and craft, special attention will 
be given to increasing their general knowledge and hygiene, music, 
games, exercises, riding, swimming, etc. should be taught. Religious 
or moral training should not be neglected. Equal respect for all 
religions should be inculcated, along with a good grounding in 
the principles of Hinduism and the peculiar beauties of our own 
culture. 

Half the number of the students should be Harijans who 
would have free education and free boarding and lodging. The 
other half of the students, i.e. Savarnas, should be charged fees. 

This is a very rough and brief outline of my idea of a good 
high school. 

But there is difference amongst us about this outline. Some 
say: Why should we have the matriculation course? Others say: 
We should not undertake costly education as this will be a bad 
example to set. It is argued that we may employ most qualified 
men, but only if they. come on a bare maintenance and out of a 
spirit of sacrifice. In other words, in their opinion, in this school 
there would be no room for teachers other than those prepared to 
lead a simple life of sacrifice. Some go to the extent of saying that 
we should rather have no school than start one which is not manned 
by a highly self-sacrificing staff. | 

I consider all this unpractical. I need not give my arguments. 
They are obvious. 

Will you express your views on this question ?”’ 


I whole-heartedly support Seth Ghanashyamdas’s scheme. 
The arguments advanced in opposition seem to be based 
more on caution than on principle. I too should side with the 
opposition, if the scheme was to be financed out of the meagre 
funds of the Harijan Board. But I assume that the model 
schools would be financed: by special donations enough to 
guarantee their full working. Having lived in South Africa 
for twenty years where every Indian is treated almost as a 
pariah, I know how sensitive the mind becomes under un- 
natural treatment. I took some time to regain my balance 
though I never lost the sensitiveness. I felt that I was a strange 
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creature in the company of the general body of Europeans. 
The plight of Harijans in India is much worse because of 
their much greater ignorance and still greater poverty. There- 
fore, if we are to break down the double complex, we have 
to bring up a fair number of Harijan lads in sorroundings 
in no way inferior to those that are available to the well- 
to-do class boys. The scheme under examination does not 
contemplate the production of clerks who would be too big 
for their boots and who would be naturally discontented 
because no one would have them as clerks. Boys trained under 
the scheme would be in no way inferior in knowledge to the 
other matriculates. But these will be better placed because 
their bodies will be specially looked after and their hands 
will have their cunning fully developed. Such boys will have 
their future assured. They will have self-confidence. They 
will not be torn from their kith and kin; on the contrary, 
they will be expected to serve fellow Harijans and give them 
benefit of the teaching they have received. 

It may be objected that I am inconsistent in that I have 
written and spoken against the present system of education. 
The objection would be superficial. In the first place, the 
worst features of the system will be eliminated in that the 
training will be in the mother tongue and the boys will be 
taught handicrafts which should enable them to earn an 
independent and decent living. Secondly, an objection that 
may be applicable to boys who can be better educated cannot 
be held good in the case of boys who have no choice and 
who smart under the knowledge that they cannot have the 
education that thousands of boys have simply because they 
are not Harijans. I would not insult Harijan lads by arguing 
with them that what the thousands of non-Harijan lads are 
doing is wrong, and that therefore they had better be satis- 
fied with the shanties which Seth Ghanashyamdas has referred 
to in his letter. 

I plump for his scheme. I wish him all success. The 
sooner it is launched, the better for Harijans and better for 
India. These schools wall be potent instruments for exorcising 
the demon of untouchability. 

Sevagram, 16-2-42 

Harijan, 22-2-'42 
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SECTION FOUR 
THE WAY TO SOLUTION 


] 
SOME FALLACIES 
I 


But our critics say, we would ruin our education by 
stopping 17 crores of revenue. They are told by Government, 
and they blindly believe, that our whole education is financed 
out of the excise revenue. If this were true, there is all the 
more reason why we should renounce that education. One 
reason is the tyrannical system of Government, another is 
that education is given out of money earned from a sinful 
traffic. 

And, why should Government reserve the excise revenue 
for the maintenance of education? Why should not land 
revenue be used instead, and the excise revenue go to defray 
the army expenditure? —So that stopping of the excise 
revenue may spell disarmament. Under Swaraj, surely we 
are not going to spend crores on the army, and as we can 
easily save 17 crores from our expenditure on the army, we 
need not be alarmed at the loss of the excise revenue. 

But the fact is, our education should not be financed 
out of the excise revenue, neither out of land revenue. Under 
Swaraj its main prop should be the spinning wheel. If the 
spinning wheel and the loom are introduced in every school 
and college, our education would easily pay its way. Today, 
I would like our boys to give all their time to spinning. After 
Swaraj is attained, at least one hour will have to be given. 
Swaraj must react in each and every department of our 
life. Our schools today are so many factories to turn out 
slaves from. Education under Swaraj will aim at making 
boys self-supporting from their youth. Any other profession 
may be taught them, but spinning will be compulsory. The 
spinning wheel ought to be the solace of the miserable. Nothing 
else has its virtues, for it alone can supplement agriculture. 
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All cannot be carpenters, nor smiths, but all must be spinners, 
and must spin either for their country or to supplement their 
own earnings. Because the need of clothing is universal, the 
spinning wheel must needs be universal. 


Let us have spinning introduced from now as a necessary 
adjunct to literary education, so that under Swaraj we may 
not have to fight over this question anew. 


Young India, 30-3-'21 
iat 


If we believe that the threads of Khadi yarn hold the 
key to Swaraj, if we have full confidence in the power of 
Charkha, if we are convinced that the economic regeneration 
of India — which we so ardently desire — cannot come about 
except through the spinning wheel, and if we have grasped 
the fact that crores of our countrymen are always in debt 
because their income is inadequate to meet even their all 
too few wants and because they have no supplementary 
occupation, we should see that the first thing to be taught 
our boys should be spinning. It will produce two results : 
first, they will learn to become self-sufficient; second, 
when spinning is taught to boys in schools, it will quickly 
spread everywhere. It is a little difficult to teach Charkha 
to those who have resigned themselves to complete despair 
and who have become used to begging for their sustenance. 
If we assign this work only to them and thus make of it an 
occupation meant specially for the poor and starving, then 
it will never spread. But when the well-endowed in society 
adopt it as a duty, the masses also will automatically take 
to it. Therefore, it is easy to understand that today the edu- 
cation of boys and adults cannot be properly carried out 
except through the wider use of the all-important Charkha. 


There should be no difficulty in accepting this proposi- 
tion. It is clear that we must all devote ourselves to an-activity 
which will bring us Swaraj at the earliest possible moment, i.e., 
spinning on the Charkha. It is the only means, because it ena- 
bles us to completely boycott foreign cloth this very year. And 
a successful boycott will enable us to win Swaraj soon. Adding 
to our knowledge of English will not help us in gaining free- 
dom or Independence. It must therefore wait for more suitable 
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times. Similarly, we cannot win Swaraj by becoming a noted 
mathematician or scientist. Nor can we win Swaraj by starting 
factories for the manufacture of paper and pins. These too 
must be deferred. Thus, we find that in our mahavidyalayas, 
(colleges), the vinayamandirs (high schools), the kumarmandirs 
(the primary schools), and the adhyapanmandirs (teachers? 
training institutes) there is room only for one activity — 
spinning. Literary teaching — which may seem indispensable 
—can also be imparted if there is time, by way of relief. 
I know of an English scholar who used to take rest merely 
by changing the nature of his work. When he came out of 
Parliament — tired by the work there — he would just change 
his work and occupy himself in observing the behaviour of 
the ants and bees. Thus he would rest and derive innocent 
amusement by observing them. Why should we not inculcate 
the same habit in our students? When they are worn out 
by spinning, let them take to the study of Hindi, and when 
tired of it, go back to the Charkha. Or, if they do not feel — 
like it, even after that, let them devote some attention to 
learning music or physical exercise and then return to the 
Charkha after that. Thus, gradually, they would succeed in 
forming this valuable habit. If there is one passion which the 
people need to develop today it is the Charkha. To those 
addicted to the drink habit I present Charkha as an un- 
failing remedy. The love for Charkha is no less intoxicating 
than the addiction to drink. The difference between the 
two is that while the one gives life the other kills. 


Charkha demands a high degree of efficiency. Though 
it is a small gadget, easy to operate and comparatively cheap, 
it puts to test man’s capacity for industry, perseverance, and 
honesty of purpose and patience. Spinning does not mean 
just drawing thread. It means knowing all the other processes 
as well. Those who have read Ramanuja’ s article will under- 
stand this. Women in Andhra who spin yarn of 120 counts 
know how to examine the quality of the cotton. They them- 
selves gin it, card it, and turn it into slivers as white as sea- 
foam and equally soft. In fact, this is the major part of their 
art. The spinning of the yarn of 120 counts then becomes 
for them an easy affair. The process of spinning takes time. 
The other processes are easier to learn and take comparatively 
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less time. It is not necessary for everybody to acquire the ex- 
cellence of these women, but, all the same, every spinner 
must know carding etc. Making of slivers can be learnt in a 
day while carding might take a week at the most. So let 
every spinner give time to learn the various processes that 
should be done by hand. It will not do to use the mill-slivers. 
Besides, it is not possible to make the mill-slivers available 
everywhere. 

The readers should also know that this was formerly 
the occupation of the carders and not the duty of everyone, 
—as at present. Therefore, the carders too earned only as 
much as other artisans. A carder easily earns anything from 
Rs. 30 to Rs. 45 at the minimum. In Bombay, some of them 
are able to earn Rs. 2-8-0 a day. A spinner need such little 
time for carding that if he aims at earning his living through 
spinning he can easily add As. -/2/- to what he gets for every 
seer of yarn. One can card the cotton one spins in a day 
in very little time. 


‘ I now find that when I estimated the earnings of a school 
boy to be only an anna for four hours of spinning I made a 
mistake. Fortunately, my mistakes are the result of my excessive 
carefulness. I had calculated the earnings of a man spinning 
for eight hours to be only two annas. Now I see that a good 
spinner can easily spin in eight hours not twenty tolas but 
forty tolas. And if we calculate at the usual rate, a man spin- 
ning for eight hours will earn not two but four annas. The 
Satyagraha Ashram boys devoted themselves exclusively to 
spinning during the Satyagraha week. Some spun for as 
many as ten hours daily. A few started spinning from 4-30 
in the morning. As a result, one boy spun 70 tolas in ten 
hours. This means 7 tolas an hour. A majority of boys spun 
9 tolas an hour. None of these had a training of more than 
five months; and even that did not go beyond four hours a 
day. These boys have opened my eyes, and I am convinced 
that a boy who is careful can surely produce 5 tolas of yarn 
per hour. At this rate, he can give his school two pice every 
hour, or Rs. 3-2-0 a month, working for four hours a day for 
25 days a month. This would be the maximum income. But 
even supposing the average to be two rupees a month, a 
class consisting of twenty boys will earn Rs. 40/- a month. 
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Good and industrious boys would, of course, give to a Bood 
teacher Rs. 60/- a month. 

But this is only one of my mistakes. ! 

Further experience shows that boys should not only 
spin but also card their cotton and make their own slivers. 
If this is done it will add an anna more to the income on 
every half of a seer of cotton. I calculate two annas for carding 
and turning into slivers one seer of cotton. Because this will 
take some time let us take two pice instead of four as the 
addition to the income for four hours’ labour. Thus, at the 
rate of two pice a day, the total increase in the income for 
25 days will be fifty pice. A good boy will therefore give 
Rs. 3-2-0+-0-12-6=3-14-6. My cess estimate for the same 
was only Rs. 1-9-0. So this was another mistake on my part, 

, to think that carding should be done separately and that 
‘3 carders should do it, not the spinners. 

Besides, when spinning and weaving are done at schools 
cotton etc. would naturally be stocked and the market price 
for the yarn that is spun at the schools would always be found 
to be higher than what we have taken it to be. I think it 
would not be wrong to take this increase to be two pice per 
seer. These small increases would surely add up to a big 
total. The factory-owners can tell us how much the people 
would profit by them. When I think of the enormous good 
which would result if the hundreds of thousands of boys 
studying at the schools are taught this simple craft, the remu- 
neration for their labour calculated and paid to them, and the 
people enabled through this device to exercise an effective 
check on the yarn market, I feel if only the people could 
understand this simple matter, the present poverty of the 
country could be easily eliminated before long. 


There still remains one thing. The income of the school 
would increase still further when weaving is also introduced 
in the schools. For spinning we have calculated 2 pice per hour; 
for weaving, accordingly, we should compute 1 anna per 
hour. But, even without weaving, a school, in which every 
student earns Rs. 4/- a month, i.e., gives Rs. 4/- a month as 
fee, will need neither Government help nor any contributions 
from the public. Such a school will be able to stand on its 
own legs. And the boys will not have to pay any fees either. 
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I have advised the Surat Municipality to adopt and try 
this method, and give up the Government grant of one lakh 
and ten thousand rupees which it receives. This is the way in 
which they can give up the grant without any inconvenience 
to themselves, and without levying any fresh tax. It will 
also enable the Municipality to provide free education to 
the boys while making a substantial contribution towards 
the attainment of Swaraj. . 

I am aware of the difficulties in the way of implementing 
this scheme. ‘The problem of the building for the school is 
the greatest of all. It should be easy, however, to overcome 
this difficulty where the citizens are ready to help us. The 
panchayati houses, temples and mosques can be used for the 
purpose if those who control them would agree. ‘They are 
quite commodious and have enough room both for the boys 
and their Charkhas. The present houses are so crowded with 
boys that there is no room in them for the Charkhas. It is 
good that the Charkha occupies some space; it will thus make 
for more and purer air for the boys, who will be not only 
physically fit but also mentally alert. 

A correspondent has raised a doubt in his letter about 
the power of the Charkha to give us Swaraj. He has adduced 
reasons to support what he says. It is a good letter written 
with great humility. I should have liked to quote the letter 
in full, but owing to the shortage of space I will give only 
a summary of his arguments. He writes: “I agree that the 
Charkha will enable us to become self-supporting; it will 
open the way for our starving millions to earn their living. 
But I do not understand how it can win us freedom. The 
Charkha existed even during the time of Clive, and yet we 
lost our freedom. Therefore, though it may end our exploita- 
tion by Lancashire, exploitation by England will still conti- 
nue.’ These doubts are not unreasonable, but it should be 
easy for the readers of Navajivan to answer them. If this friend, 
who seems to be a reader of this paper, still has doubts, the 
reason, I think, lies in my failure to explain the point properly. 
I hope that as I continue to explain it, in more detail, it will 
win their acceptance. I feel that there is nothing wanting 
in my understanding of it. The defect, if any, must lie in 
my power of explaining it to others, The writer of the letter 
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himself admits that we can achieve a perfect boycott of foreign 
cloth through the Charkha. I suggest that the power which 
enables us to boycott foreign cloth in spite of all manner 
_. of difficulties and harassment caused us by the Government, 
_. should also prove good enough to win us complete freedom. 


¥ - 

‘ Let us now examine some statistics. We spend sixty 
crores of rupees on foreign cloth. Next comes sugar; it takes 
away 23 crores. The third is iron which costs 16 crores. 
Machines and mineral oils cost roughly 93 crores each. 
‘The rest are not notable. Now, if we succeed in our venture 
to save sixty crores of rupees on cloth, boycott of other 
items of import will appear to be just child’s play. If we 
eradicate the largest item of attraction for England to stick 
to their domination over this country, it should not be im- 
possible to eradicate all others. And it is my firm conviction 
that when that welcome state is reached, England — which 
would then have no interest in Pidia—will not think of 
forcibly retaining its military hold. : 

Let us view the same thing from another angle. To 
win freedom, it is necessary for us to have honesty, unity, 
courage, love of the mother-land, bravery, sacrifice, a capa- 
city for organizing national industry and commerce. And 
the Charkha cannot be made to spread throughout the 

' country unless we show all these virtues. And none can keep 
in bondage a community which has developed all these 
virtues. 

Indeed, when India—out of a sense of duty — gives 
up foreign cloth, we shall have acquired strength enough 
to serve on the Governmertt the ultimatum to quit the 
country. And if they then disregard our ultimatum, we will 
launch forth a no-tax campaign. 


It is true that we had the Charkha in Clive s time too. 
But we had not yet passed into slavery. The process had 
just started. With the gradual disuse of the Charkha, how- 
ever, the process was quickened and ultimately fully accomp- 
lished. The loss of Charkha made us helpless and the greater 
our helplessness the easier - it became for the East India 
Company to strengthen and expand its domination over us. 


Navajivan, 8-5-’21 


2 
TWO QUESTIONS ( 
Se 


A head master of a Kumarmandir (i.c. a primary school) 
asks: What shall a teacher do in a village where people " 
do not pay any heed to the national school working there, % “sf 
and where, as a consequence, the teacher, who has no ; 
source of income, faces starvation? A similar question was, 
raised by a Bengali teacher. I have answered that question 
in Young India. Let us discuss the same point here at some 
length. Abbas Saheb has also set the same question to me. 
in a slightly different manner. He asks, what are we to do 
in villages —and there are many such — where there are 
no schools at all? The answer to the first is simple. If the 
teacher has grit in him, he will somehow overcome all diffi- - 
culties. A teacher should be like a magnet. The boys should 
be drawn to him. He should be such that the boys * would 
not leave him even for a moment; his separation even for a 
brief while should be to them unbearable. The parents can- 
not ignore such a teacher. If a teacher becomes rich, he 
will be considered a thief; on the other hand, if he fails to 
make both ends meet and is forced to go hungry, he will 
be considered a fool. My advice to the said teacher is that 
he might beg for alms from door to door to earn his living, 
but he must not give up his duty as a teacher. Kaka is right 
when he says that teaching should not be made an occupa- 
tion. 

Besides, teaching should now become cheap and inexpen- 
sive. The students should learn as well as earn their expenses. 

It was so in olden times. A student went to the teacher with 
sacrificial sticks in his hands. It meant, first, that in doing 
so he took a pledge that he would not become a burden on 
the teacher but earn his living as well as that of the teacher 
by undertaking necessary manual labour. The second impli- 
cation was that he would always be humble. Both these 
things are as necessary today as they were then. In Charkha 
there are both — the readiness to engage in manual labour 
and humility. Let the present teacher teach his boys all 
the processes of cotton up to spinning and get them to spin 
good yarn. He should also sit before the boys and spin while 
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they are spinning. And along with that he should get them 
to learn the multiplication table, declensions and conjuga- 
tions of Sanskrit words and roots, explain the meaning of 
shlokas, tell them interesting historical stories, and thus make 
their spinning instructive and entertaining. If this is done, 
the attention of the boys would also not fag. I have suggested 
the use of takli because that enables the work to be started 
without delay. 

Let us now consider the question raised by Abbas Saheb. 
The readers of Navajivan are perhaps not aware of the fact 
that though there is some knowledge of English in India 
today, yet, on the whole, the extent of literacy has decreased. 
In the past fifty years, there has been a steep reduction in 
the number of village schools. It means that, educationally, 
the village children have gone down in the same proportion 
as we of the middle class have gone up. Just as our economic 
conditions have improved and those of the villages have 
deteriorated so it has been in the matter of education — 
a distressing fact but literally true. Any statistician can 
prove it. The same has happened in Burma. Before the 
British Government came into power almost every child 
was literate because there was no village without a_ school. 
The situation is rapidly changing. The village schools are 
disappearing, and, as a result, illiteracy is on the increase. 


The more our movement spreads, the greater will be 
the improvement in the economic conditions and the state 
of literacy among the poor since our object is their welfare. 
The remedy lies in finding a suitable teacher for every 
village and starting a school in it. In the absence of a school- 
building, he should hold his classes under a tree. Let Hindu 
boys meet for their classes in the temples and the Muslim 
boys in the mosques. Thus, a beginning can be immediately 
made; arrangements for the school building can be made 
later on. The difficulties to be overcome are many, but our 
test lies in resolving and conquering them. We must create 
the necessary awakening and the hunger for knowledge in 
our village folk. All these things are embodied in the Charkha. 
The district and the tahsil committees have to take up = 
work earnestly and carefully. | 


Navajivan, 27-7-’24 


3 
PERTINENT QUESTIONS 


A correspondent asks: 

‘Are you in favour of the introduction of compulsory primary 
education system in India? Is it unjust or unnecessary to make 
this education compulsory? If we get Swaraj in the present 
condition of our country, will you make primary education com- 
pulsory throughout the whole of India?’’ 


I fear I must answer the main question in the negative. 
I am not quite sure that I would not oppose compulsory 
education at all times. All compulsion is hateful to me. I 
would no more have the nation become educated by compul- 
sion than I would have it become sober by such questionable 
means. But just as I would discourage drink by refusing to 
open drink shops and closing existing ones, so would I dis- 
courage illiteracy by removing obstacles in the path and open- 
ing free schools and making them responsive to the people’s 
need. But at the present moment we have not even tried on 
any large scale the experiment of free education. We have 
offered the parents no inducements. We have not even suffi- 
ciently or at all advertised the value of literacy. We have 
not the proper school-masters for the training. In my opinion, 
therefore, it is altogether too early to think of compulsion. 
I am not even sure that the experiment in compulsory edu- 
cation has been uniformly successful wherever it has been 
tried. If the majority wants education, compulsion is wholly 
unnecessary. If it does not, compulsion would be most harmful. 
Only a despotic Government passes laws in the teeth of the 
opposition of a majority. Has the Government afforded full 
facilities for education to the children of the majority? We 
have been compulsion-ridden for the past hundred years or 
more. The State rules our life in its manifold details without 
our previous sanction. It is time to use the nation to volun- 
tary methods even though for the time being there may be 
no response to prayers, petitions and advice addressed to the 
nation. It has had little response to its prayers. Nothing is 
more detrimental to the true growth of society than for it 
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to be habituated to the belief that no reform can be achieved 
by voluntary effort. A people so trained become wholly 
unfit for Swaraj. 


It follows from what I have said above that if we got 
Swaraj today I should resist compulsory education at least 
till every effort at voluntary primary education has been 
honestly made and failed. Let the reader not forget that 
there is more illiteracy in India today than there was fifty 
years ago, not because the parents are less willing but because 
the facilities they had before have disappeared under a system 
so foreign and unnatural for the country. The same thing 
is happening today in Burma. 

The writer’s other question is: 

“‘Are you in favour of primary education being made com- 
pulsory by the municipal and local bodies, by taking advantage 
of the present Compulsory Primary Education Act, especially 
when it is possible to do so by the hearty support of members 
of all shades of opinion ?”’ 


wt 


This question has reference to non-co-operators. I am 


of opinion that it is not inconsistent with the Congress reso- 
lution to take advantage of the Act if the councillors wish 
to do so. But, for the reasons mentioned, I should hesitate 
straightway to adopt compulsion. Before giving a decided 
opinion on merits and apart from the fundamental objection 
to compulsion, I should like to know (1) whether attempt 
has been made to make primary education free and with 
what result; (2) whether every parent has been canvassed 
and his objection noted and met wherever it was reasonable. 
It is slovenly and impatient to rush to compulsion without 
trying all available mild means. It is not reasonable to assume 
that the majority of parents are so foolish or heartless as to 
neglect the education of their children even when it is brought 
to their doors free of charge. 


Young India, 14-8-'24 


e . 


4 
CHILD EDUCATION 
I 


One of the resolutions passed at the Education Con- 
ference was that the Vidyapith should devote its attention 
mainly to primary education. J had intended to place some 
practical suggestion about this matter to the Vidyapith, but 
before I could do so I was engrossed in other work and time 
passed by. But that does not mean that I forgot the question 
of primary education. 

Before making any suggestions I beg leave to put before 
the teachers a few ideas about education itself. For many 
years I have felt that we unduly stress the importance of 
being able to read the written word. Hence, the use of text- 
books is increasing in our educational system. 

We have succumbed to the delusion that as long as a 
child does not acquire the capacity to read, no knowledge 
can be imparted to him. I do not know of a greater fallacy 
than this in the field of education. I am absolutely sure that 
we arrest the growth of children under this false belief. 
Experience has proved that the mental development of a 
boy can, and does, take place before he learns reading 


and writing. These, to a certain extent, stunt his development. 


Any teacher can verify this statement by experimenting. 
Teach a child orally and sce how quickly he progresses— 
that too without the alphabet or a formal education. A teach- 
er can impart knowledge in the course of conversation— 
such as facts of history, geography and science. A_ child 


_ an easily learn the stories of the Ramayana and the Maha- 


bharata within a year. Ordinarily they learn these only after 
four or five years of schooling. How unnecessary it is that a 
child should have to spend a whole year before he can read 
and write a simple sentence like “Mother, give me water 
to drink.” By requiring the boy to learn reading and writing, 
we put obstacles in the way of his natural development, 
keep him ignorant of many things which otherwise he would 
have easily learnt, strain his memory, get him to spoil his 
handwriting in- hustling him to pick it up quickly, and, 
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in the end, by making him a slave to text-books from child- 
hood onwards, lay on poor India the crushing burden of 
purchasing useless books. 

If I could make teachers understand my nant of view 


I would keep text-books only for the use of teachers in the 


primary schools and not for the boys. Of course, such books 
would have to be written with different approach. Before 
learning the alphabet and the formation of words children 
should be taught drawing so that they would learn to 
draw shapely and well-proportioned figures and_ pictures, 
It does not matter if a child takes three years to learn even 
the alphabet. During this period he could be given a good 
deal of practical and religious knowledge and taught selected 
verses from the Gita and thus helped to train and strengthen 
his memory, sense of rhythm and hearing. He should be 
trained in correct pronunciation and habits of observation 
and accuracy. Thus, we should aim at an all-round develop- 
ment of his powers. At the same time, he should be encou-. 


raged to improve his handwriting as a distinct art. Today, — 


we find that the writing of most boys is so poor that one 
is irritated and unwilling to decipher and read it. I state 
this from experience because my own handwriting is so 
shocking that I feel ashamed of it and feel reluctant to write 
to anybody. I am distressed about my ill-formed letters. Just as. 
one cannot eat and digest uncooked food, even so one can- 
not tolerate poor writing. A man whose writing is not good 
is regarded as uncivilized. I have often felt that people should 
refuse to read the handwriting of such men. 

If we could take this first antl necessary step in primary. 


education, we should be saved from much useless expendi- | 


ture. Not only that, but we would also enrich and even add 
to the life of our children because the change would enable 
them to achieve a greater mental and physical development. 
Navajivan, 26-10-°24 
Il 
[From a letter to the principal of the Ashram school] 
Having written an article for the education issue of your 
magazine I have now become more eager to do something 
for the education of our children. Why should we not try 
this experiment—for the betterment of the children of the 
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_ Ashram? I mean —if the idea put forward in my article 

has won your acceptance — that, just as a boy does not 
draw the figure of a pot exactly as the pot looks, so also, though 
he may read, he cannot be expected to write. And before 
he learns to read, he starts pronouncing the words as he 
hears them, i.e, he starts speaking. Why should not the 
Ashram children — Lakhsmi, Rasik, etc. —be taught to 
draw pictures first and made to write words only afterwards? 
Why should they be not taught quite a great deal orally? 
Let them use their hand at present only in drawing pictures? 
For this, the teachers must acquire a knowledge of the basic 
rinciples of drawing. But I should not go deeper into it 
at this stage. Just think over the suggestion. More when we 
mect. 

Navajivan, 17-11-24 


5 
DIGNITY OF LABOUR 


“We meet every day young men, graduates of our universities, 
hawking their degrees. They ask for the recommendation of a 
man who has no education but commands wealth, and in nine 
cases out of ten, the rich man’s recommendation carries greater 
weight with the officials than the university degree. What does 
this prove? It proves that money is valued more than intellectual 
culture; brain is at a high discount. Why is this so? Because brain 
has failed to earn money. This failure is due to want of occupation 
in which intellectual equipment is in demand. Brain which is the 
most valuable and most powerful force in human society is a waste 
product for want of a market. 


The peasant’s assets are his hands. The zamindar’s assets. 
are his lands. Culture of land is agriculture. Culture of hand is 
industry. I am aware that agriculture has been called an industry, 
but differentiation on the basis of their essentials should not place 
agriculture in the category of industries. A branch of manual labour 
which affords facilities for a progressive culture of the hand securing 
higher wages at successive stages should be properly called industry. 
This is not the case with the hand working on land. The man who 
drives a plough, sows seeds or weeds the fields, will not carn higher 
wages by the culture of the hand. There is no scope for attainment 
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of a more remunerative skill in the agriculturist’s occupation. 
Now take the case of a carpenter; he begins by making packing 
cases. By culture he may learn to make a tantalus. Mark the progress 
in the manual skill resulting in a corresponding rise in the daily 
wages of the man. Let me assure you that the man who made the 
tantalus with two snakes with their expanded hoods guarding the 
bottles was first taken into my service for making packing cases. 
His initial wages were 6 annas a day and in two years’ time he 
was earning one rupee a day and the market value of. his handi- 
work left at least 4 annas a day to his employer. This gives a rise 
in wages from Rs. 133 to Rs. 365 in two years.... Over 98 per 
cent of the population work on land. Land does not grow in area. 
Hands grow in number with the -growth of the population. A 
holding which sustained a family of 5 members 30 years back now 
has to support 12 to 15 members. In some cases this extra pressure 
is relieved by emigration, but in most cases a low standard of vitality 
is accepted as inevitable.” 


The foregoing is an extract from Sjt. M.S. Das’s speech 
delivered to the Bihar Young Men’s Institute in 1924. I have 
kept that speech by me so as to be able to deal with the essential 
part of it on a suitable occasion. There is nothing new in 
what the speaker has said. But the value of his remarks is 
derived from the fact that, though a lawyer of distinction, he 
has not only not despised labour with the hand but actually 
learnt handicrafts at a late period in life, not merely as a hobby, 
but for the sake of teaching young men dignity of labour, 
and showing that without their turning their attention to the 
industries of the country the outlook for India is poor. Sjt. 
Das has himself been instrumental in establishing a tannery 
at Cuttack which has been a centre of training for many 
a young man who was before a mere unskilled labourer. But 
the greatest industry which requires the intelligence of millions 
of hands is no doubt hand-spinning. What is needed is to 
give the vast agricultural population of this country an added 
and an intelligent occupation which will train both their 
brains and hands. It is the finest and cheapest education that 
can be devised for them. Cheapest because it is immediately 
remunerative. And if we want universal education in India, 
the primary education consists not in a knowledge of the 
three R’s but in a knowledge of hand-spinning and aliitimplies. 
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And when through it the hand and the eye are properly 
trained, the boy or the girl is ready to receive instruction 
in the three R’s. This I know would appear to some to be 
utterly absurd and to others to be totally unworkable. But 
those who think so do not know the condition of the millions. 
Nor do they know what it means to educate the millions 
of children of Indian peasantry. And this much-needed 
education cannot be given unless educated India which is 
responsible for the political awakening in the country will 
appreciate the dignity of labour and unless every young 
man would consider it his imperative duty to learn the art 
f hand-spinning and then reintroduce it in the villages. 


Young India, 9-9-’26 


6 
THE DILEMMA OF A STUDENT 


A simple-hearted student writes: 

““. have read your letter advising me to become a Khadi- 
worker, with the greatest attention. I do want to take up some work 
which will enable me to serve the country. But I have yet to decide 
whether I should be a Khadi-worker or take up another form of 
service. I have not yet felt that Khadi work can be a means for 
inner progress. For the present, I spin just to do my duty to society, 
knowing as I do that spinning is necessary both for our economic 
amelioration and for the attainment of freedom. Eventually, of 
course, I will choose the work which satisfies me the most. For 
the moment, however, my aim is to acquire as much knowledge as 
possible and to prepare myself for service. 

“As for brahmacharya, what can I write about it? I can only 
pray to God to give me the strength to fulfil my desire to observe 
the vow of brahmacharya. 

“TY do not understand why you give equal importance both 
to acquisition of knowledge and craft-work at schools. I have felt 
that in trying to do both things at the same time we fail to do either 
of them well. 

“We do have to learn some craft. But would it not be better 
if it were taught after the intellectual part of our training is over? 
Spinning I do not regard as craft-work, but as a duty one owes to 
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society. Everyone must therefore spin. But I feel that weaving, 
agriculture and carpentry may well be postponed: till after the 
academic studies are over. Each of them is an independent subject 
of study complete in itself, and it would be enough if a year or more 
is allotted to it separately. fas | sic | 

“The way things are being attempted betes harms both in- 
tellectual development and proficiency in craft work..To do craft 
work for three hours, to spin in spare time, and to study all those. 
subjects which are taught in other schools, to do one’s own reading, 
and then to take part with others in the necessary community 
chores — all this is indeed very difficult to do. : ff 

“The amount of reading laid down for the boys cannot bew _ 
lessened. It is necessary for them to learn all the subjects. How 
are we justified then in burdening the boys with extra work when 
they have to learn so many subjects besides doing their own reading ? 
If they do not get enough time to fulfil even the assignments set to 
them, how can they be expected to do their own personal reading 
and thinking? I find that as teaching advances, it becomes ever | 


aa 
* 


more necessary to do extra-curricular reading and there is no time 

for it. 

**T have spoken of these difficulties to the teachers. There have 
also been discussions about it, but I am not satisfied. I think they 
have not sufficient appreciation of our difficulties. Will you please 
give the points I have raised some consideration and explain to 
me where I err?” 

There are two important points raised in this letter. 
The reader need not be told that it is a reply to my letter. 
I thought that instead of sending a private reply to the corres- 
pondent I had better discuss it in the Navajivan so that it 
may be of use to other students who have similar difficulties. 
I had therefore kept it pending these three months. 


The distinction made here in inner progress and the 
service of society is also made by many others in India. I 
consider this distinction as due to an error of thought. I 
believe, and it is also my experience, that all that is against 
the progress of the soul is also against the true interest of society 
in general. The progress of the soul can best be achieved, 
according to me, through the service of society. Service is 
the same as yajna. Service which comes in the way of the 
progress of the soul is to be shunned and renounced. 
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There is a school of thought which says that service 
may also be.rendered at times through lying. But everybody 
knows that lying degrades the soul and it makes it fall from 
its high state. Therefore, service through lying should never be 

-thought of. Really speaking, the idea that lying can also 
serve as a means of service is just a delusion. Its result may 

seem beneficial to society for a while, but it can be proved 
that eventually it does more harm than good. 

As against this Charkha does good to society, to the 

_ world, and therefore to the soul also. This does not mean 

Ay that a spinner can zpso facto realize the progress of the soul. 

_ * He who spins for earning a few coppers gets only a few coppers. 
But he who spins with the object of realizing his soul may 
attain liberation through it. As has been said, he too becomes 
fit for liberation who offers water for the thirsty in the spirit 
of devotion. Of those who repeat the Gayatri mantra either 
for show or for money, the first falls while the other goes 
no farther than the fulfilment of his desire for money. Libera- 
tion is reached wherever the objective is of the highest and 
purest, and is backed by similar action. 

In fact, the knowledge of brahman, i.e., the Ultimate 
Reality is necessary in order to know what is the highest 
objective and the highest action. To try to achieve proper 
fitness for Khadi work with the object of the progress of the 
‘soul is no small matter. A Khadi worker who wants withal 

the progress of the soul must be free from .all likes and 

dislikes. This covers almost all that needs to be said on this 
question. We have not yet had even a single K-bi fe editor 
who would be content to receive just enousthen the period 
tenance and settle down to his waeskiat it will do no harm; 
in a far-away village amidst unftthe students. When a student 
expect such a worker to knovalue of money honestly earned 
a fairly good knowledge of tiorms of knowledge imparted to 
religions. He can put to 9” 


But he can serve contenfnents that I carried out in South 
the science of Chajiew. To the extent that I could see how 


In order to dig actually did carry them out they succeed- 
indolence, superst* 


»! 


austerity who bine is required to go over lessons or do extra 
Even a slight Ring if the method of teaching is good. Of 
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and hence is easy. But its perfect implementation is as arduous 
as the austerities of a man thirsting for self-realization. 

I do not mean to suggest that one should give up one’s 
studies and devote oneself immediately to Khadi work. I 
suggest that a student who has courage, strength and faith 
should take a vow from today onwards that he will become 
a Khadi-worker when he has finished his studies. If he 
makes this resolve one can consider that his service in the 
cause of Khadi has already begun, because he will then 
choose whatever he decides to learn with the object of acquir- 
ing the necessary capacity for this particular type of work. ~ 

Let us now examine the second difficulty. The corres- 
pondent says: “I do not understand why you ‘give equal 
importance to the acquisition of knowledge and the learning 
of craft-work at the same time.”’ . 

I have been asked this question time and again ever 
since I returned to India, and I have always given the same 
answer to it, i.e., they must be given an equal importance. 
It used to be so in olden times. The student went to the teacher 
with a bundle of sacrificial sticks in his hands which indi- 
cated his readiness to work and his humility. The former 
consisted of fetching wood from the forest and water for 
the use of the Guru. The student also learned something 
about agriculture, cow-keeping etc. 

Today, this is not so, and that is one of the reasons why 
there is so much hunger, injustice and vice in the world. 
Literacy, i.e., learning of books, acquisition of intellectual 

I thought tnd useful manual work in various crafts are not 
pondent I had»they may seem so. Efforts to separate them 
may be of use to other*s:binds them together results in the 
I had therefore kept it peatellectual side of it is like the 

The distinction made het his wife. The bond between 
service of society is also made*@ from manual labour this 


consider this distinction as due tbertine. He casts his evil 
believe, and it is also my experience,yet remains unsatisfied 
the progress of the soul is also against the tient. 

in general. The progress of the soul can ma between the 
according to me, through the service of , to manual work, 
the same as _yajna. Service which comes in'st but his hands 
progress of the soul is to be shunned and reand ears and 
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begins to understand things only when he is four or five 
years of age. But this does not mean that with greater power 
of understanding he can neglect his body. If he does so he 
will destroy both the body and the mind. The intellect finds 
its expression in action by the body. Today, the exercise 
of the body has come to be confined merely to gymnastics. 
Formerly this need was satisfied by useful labour. There is 
no suggestion that boys should not play games or take part 
in sports etc. But there should not be any great need for 
games merely for health’s sake. Rather, they should be rest 
and relaxation of both the body and the mind. There is 
no place for indolence in education. Whether learning a 
craft or acquiring knowledge of the there R’s, education 
must always be interesting. If a boy gets bored either with 
reading and writing or craft-work the fault does not lie with 
him but with the method of education and the teacher. 

While this letter was lying with me, I chanced to read 
a book about a new educational experiment being under- 
taken in England. An institution has been set up there which 
will start centres imparting literary education along with 
training in craft work. Among the list of the sponsors of this 
institution I find the names of almost all the eminent British 
educationists. Their aim is to change the present trend in 
education and impart to the children both literary education 
and training in crafts. More such centres will be started at 
places with plenty of open space around them so that arrange- 
ments could be made for their training in crafts. This will 
enable the boys to earn something while learning. The editor 
of the book says that this will probably lengthen the period 
of literary education, but he also states that it will do no harm; 
on the contrary, it will do good to the students. When a student 
starts to earn he realizes the value of money honestly earned 
and acquires respect for all forms of knowledge imparted to 
him. 3 

I think the experiments that I carried out in South 
Africa confirm this view. To the extent that I could see how 
to carry them out and actually did carry them out they succeed- 
ed well. 

Very little time is required to go over lessons or do extra 
curricular reading if the method of teaching is good. Of 
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course, students do need some time to do what they like — 
to read as they please or even to while it away in idleness. 
I learnt a while ago that this is what they call shavasan in the 
yogic science. Shavasan means to lie down like a corpse with 
the feet outstretched and with the body and mind completely 
relaxed and at ease. Of course, even here the repetition of 
Ramanama should go on with every breath, but it should not 
disturb one’s rest. For a brahmachari every breath is but a 
repetition of the Lord’s name. 


But if what I say is correct how is it that this student 
and his other friends who are not untruthful or vain and 
who are ready to work hard to reach their goal do not 
experience its truth? 


The tragedy with us is that all of us teachers have been 
born and have grown up in an age when the accent is on 
literary education, and training in crafts is very much neglected. 
And, yet, some of us have detected this fatal flaw. Efforts 
are being made to correct it, but it is not yet clear how the 
correction can be made. Besides, the little that we have under- 
stood we have not yet the power to implement. Those who 
can teach Raghuvamsa or Ramayana or Shakespeare have 
not either the training or the aptitude to teach carpentry 
or weaving. They have not the same knowledge of weaving 
as they have of Raghuvamsa; and when they have, they 
have not the same interest in it. No wonder that, on account 
of this imperfection in our teachers, we find it difficult to pro- 
duce the right type of students — students who will be equally 
at home both in literary learning and in crafts and who will 
at the same time have character. Therefore, in this period 
of transition our imperfect and ill-equipped teachers and 
hard-working students must have both patience and faith. 
With faith one can cross the seas and storm even the most 
impregnable forts. . 

Navajivan, 3-7-?27 


| 7 
EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 
I 


When I landed at Durban in January 1897, I had three 
children with me, my sister’s son aged 10, and my own sons 
aged 9 and 6. Where was I to educate them? 

I could have sent them to the schools for European 
children, but only as a matter of favour and exception. For 
no other Indian children would be allowed. For these 
_ there were schools established by Christian missions, but 
I was not prepared to send my children there, as I did not 
like the education imparted in those schools. For one thing, 
the medium of instruction there would be only English, or 
perhaps incorrect Tamil or Hindi, which too could be arranged 
not without difficulty. I could not possibly put up with this 
and other disadvantages. I was making my own attempt to 
teach them but that was at best irregular and I could not 
get hold of a,suitable Gujarati teacher. 


I was at my wit’s end. I advertised for an English teacher 
who would teach the children under my direction. Some 
regular instruction was to be given them by this teacher and 
for the rest they should be satisfied with what little I could give 
them irregularly. So I engaged an English governess on 
{,/ a month. This went on for some time but not to my satis- 
faction. The boys acquired some Gujarati through my con- 
versation and intercourse with them which was strictly in 
Gujarati. I was loath to send them back to India, for I believed 
even then that young children should not be separated from 
their parents. The education that children naturally pick 
up in a well-ordered household is impossible in hostels. I 
therefore kept my children with me. I did send my nephew 
and my elder son to be educated at residential schools in 
India for a few months, but I had soon to recall them. Later 
the eldest son, long after he had come of age, broke away 
from me and went to India to join a High School in Ahmed- 
abad. I have an impression that the nephew was satisfied 
- with what I could give him. Unfortunately he died in the 
prime of youth after a brief illness. The other three of my 
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sons have never been at a public school, though they did 
get some regular schooling in an improvised school which 
I had started for the children of Satyagrahi parents in South 
Africa. : 

These experiments were all inadequate. I could not give 
the children all the time I wanted to give them. My inability 
to give them enough attention and other unavoidable causes 
prevented me from giving them the literary education I 
desired and all my sons have had complaints to make against 
me in this matter. Whenever they come across an M.A. or 
a B.A., or even a matriculate they seem to labour under the 
handicap of a want of school education. 

Nevertheless I am of opinion that if I had insisted on 
their being educated at public schools somehow, they would 
have been deprived of the training that could be had only 
at the school of experience or from constant contact with the 
parents; I should never have been free, as I am today, from 
anxiety on their score, and the artificial education that they 
could have had in England or South Africa, torn from me, 
would never have taught them the simplicity and the spirit 
of service that they show in their lives today and their arti- 
ficial ways of living might have been a serious handicap in 
my satisfaction. I am not quite sure, as I looked back on 
my past years, that | have not done my duty by them to the 
best of my capacity. Nor do I regret having not sent them to, 
public schools. On the contrary, I have always felt that the 
undesirable traits I see today in my eldest son are an echo of 
my own undisciplined and unformulated early life. I regard 
that part of my life as a period of half-baked knowledge and — 
indulgence. It coincided with the most impressionable years 
in my eldest son’s life and naturally he has refused to regard 
them as my days of indulgence and inexperience. He has 
on the contrary believed that that was the brightest period 
of my life, and the changes effected in later life have been 
due to delusion miscalled enlightenment. And well he might. 
Why should he not think that my earlier years represented 
a period of awakening and the later years of radical change 
were years of delusion and egotism? Often have I been con- 
fronted with various posers from friends. What harm had 
there been, if I had given my boys an academical education ? 
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What right had I thus to clip their wings? Why should I 
have come in the way of their taking degrees and choosing 
their own careers? 

I do not think that there is much point in these ques- 
tions. I have come in contact with numerous students. I 
have tried myself or through others to impose my educational 
‘fads’ on other children too and I have seen the results thereof. 
There are a number of young men today contemporaneous 
with my sons and I do not think man to man they are any 
better than my sons, or that my sons have anything to learn 
from them. | 

But the ultimate result of my experiments is in the womb 
of the future. My object in discussing this subject here is that 
a student of the history of civilization may have some measure 
of the difference between disciplined home education and 
school education, and of the effect on children of the changes 
introduced by parents in their lives. The purpose of this 
chapter is also to show the extent to which a votary of truth 
is driven by his experiments with truth, as also to show the 
votary of liberty how many are the sacrifices demanded by 
that stern goddess. Had I been blind to a sense of self-respect, 
and allowed myself to be satisfied with having for my children 
the education that other children could not get, I should 
entirely certainly have given them a literary education, but 
deprived them of the object lesson in liberty and self-respect 
that I gave them at the cost of a literary education. And 
where a choice has to be made between liberty and learning, 
who will not say that the former has to be preferred a thousand 
times to the latter? 

The youths whom I called out in 1920 from those citadels 
of slavery — their schools and colleges — and whom I advised 
that it was far better to remain unlettered and break stones 
for the sake of liberty than to go in for a literary education 
with the chains of slavery, will probably be able now to trace 
my advice to its source. | 


An Autobiography, Part III, Chap. V 
II 


It has already been seen that, though household ex-. 
penses were heavy, the tendency towards simplicity began 
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in Durban. ‘But the Johannesburg house came in for much 
severer Overhauling in the light of Ruskin’s teaching. 

I introduced as much simplicity as was possible in a 
barrister’s house. It was impossible to do without a certain 
amount of furniture. The change was more internal than 
external. The liking for doing personally all the physical 
labour increased. I therefore began to bring my children also 
under the discipline. 

Instead of buying baker’s bread, we began to prepare 
unleavened wholemeal bread at home according to Kuhne’s 
recipe. Common mill flour was no good for this, and the use 
of handground flour, it was thought, would ensure more 
simplicity, health and economy, So I purchased a -hand-mill - 
for £7. The iron wheel was too heavy to be tackled by one 
man, but easy for two. Polak and I and the children usually 
worked it. My wife also occasionally lent a hand, though 
the grinding hour was her usual time for commencing kitchen 
work. Mrs. Polak now joined us on her arrival. The grinding 
proved a very beneficial exercise for the children. Neither 
this nor any other work was ever imposed on them, but it 
was a pastime to them to come and lend a hand, and they 
were at liberty to break off whenever tired. But the children, 
including those whom I shall have occasion to introduce later, 
as a rule never failed me. Not that I had no laggards at all, 
but most did their work cheerfully enough. I can recall few 
youngsters in those days fighting shy of work or pleading 
fatigue. 

We had engaged a servant to look after the house. He 
lived with us as a member of the family, and the children used 
to help him in his work. The municipal sweeper removed the 
night-soil, but we personally attended to the cleaning of the 
closet instead of asking or expecting the servant to do it. 
This proved a good training for the children. The result 
was that none of my sons developed any aversion for scavenger’s 
work, and they naturally got a good grounding in general 
sanitation. There was hardly any illness in the home at Johan- 
nesburg, but whenever there was any, the nursing was willingly 
done by the children. I will not say that I was indifferent 
to their literary education, but I certainly did not hesitate 
to sacrifice it. My sons have therefore some reason for a 
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“grievance against me. Indeed they have occasionally given 
“expression to it, and I must plead guilty to a certain extent. 
The desire to give them a literary education was there. I 
even endeavoured to give it to them myself, but every now and 
then there was some hitch or other. As I had made no other 
arrangement for their private tuition, I used to get them 
to walk with me daily to the office and back home — a dis- 
tance of about 5 miles in all. This gave them and me a fair 
_ amount of exercise. I tried to instruct them by conversation 
during these walks, if there was no one else claiming my 
attention. All my children, excepting the eldest, Harilal, 
who had stayed away in India, were brought up in Johan- 
nesburg in this manner. Had I been able to devote at least 
an hour to their literary education with strict regularity, I 
should have given them, in my opinion, an ideal education. 
_ But it has been their, as also my, regret that I failed to ensure 
- them enough literary training. The eldest son has often given 
vent to his distress privately before me and publicly in the 
press; the other sons have gencrously forgiven the failure as 
unavoidable. I am not heart broken over it and the regret, 
if any, is that I did not prove an ideal father. But I hold that 
I sacrificed their literary training to what I genuinely, though 
may be wrongly believed to be service to the community. 
I am quite clear that I have not been negligent in doing what- 
ever was needful for building up their character. I believe 
it is the bounden duty of every parent to provide for this 
properly. Whenever, in spite of my endeavour, my sons have 
been found wanting, it is my certain conviction that they 
have reflected, not want of care on my part, but the defects 
of both their parents. ) 

Children inherit the qualities of the parents, no less than 
their physical features. Environment does play an important 
part, but the original capital on which a child starts in life 
is inherited from its ancestors. I have also seen children 
successfully surmounting the effects of an evil inheritance. 
That is due to purity being an inherent attribute of the soul. 

Polak and I had often very heated discussions about 
the desirability or otherwise of giving the children an English 
education. It has always been my conviction that Indian 
parents who train their children to think and talk in English 
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from their infancy betray their children and their country. 
They deprive them of the spiritual and social heritage of the 
nation, and render them to. that extent unfit for the service 
of the country. Having these convictions, I made a point of 
always talking to my children in Gujarati, Polak never liked 
this. He thought I was spoiling their future. He contended, 
with all the vigour and love at his command, that, if children 
were to learn a universal language like English from their 
infancy, they would easily gain considerable advantage over 
others in the race of life. He failed to convince me. I do not 
now remember whether I convinced him of the correctness 
of my attitude, or whether he gave me up as too obstinate. 
This happened about twenty years ago, and my convictions 
have only deepened with experience. Though my sons have 
suffered for want of full literary education, the knowledge 
of the mother tongue that they naturally acquired has been 
all to their and the country’s good, inasmuch as they do not 
appear the foreigners they would otherwise have appeared. 
They naturally become bilingual, speaking and writing English 
with fair ease, because of daily contact with a large circle of 
English friends, and because of their stay in a country where 
English was the chief language spoken. 
An Autobiography, Part IV, Chap. XXIII 


III 

The reader will, I hope, bear in mind the fact that I 
am, in these «¢ fepters, describing things not mentioned, or 
only cursorily mentioned, in the istory of Satyagraha in 
South Africa. If he does so, he will easil y see the connection 
between the recent chapters. Ae al 

As the Farm grew, it was found 1 ary to make some 
provision for the education of its boys “aiid girls “There were 


among these, Hindu, ‘Musalman, Parsi and Christian boys 
and some Hindu girls It was not possible, and I did not think 
it mecessary, to engage special teachers for them. It was not 
possible, for qualified Indian teachers were scarce, and even 
when available, none would be ready,to go to a place 21 
miles distant from. Johannesburg on a small salary. Also we 
were certainly not overflowing with.money. And I did not 
think it necessary to import teachers from outside the Farm. 
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I did not believe in the existing system of education, and I had 
a mind to find out by experience and experiment the true 
system. Only this much J knew — that, under ideal condi- 
tions, true education could be imparted only by the parents, 
and that then there should be the minimum of outside help, 
that Tolstoy Farm was a family in which I occupied the place 
of the father, and that I should so far as possible shoulder 
the responsibility for the training of the young. 


The conception no doubt was not without its flaws. 
All the young people had not been with me since their child- 
hood, they had been brought up in different conditions and 
environments, and they did not belong to the same religion. 
How could I do full justice to the young people, thus circum- 
stanced, even if I assumed the place of paterfamilias? 


But I had always given the first place to the culture of 
the heart or the building of character, and as I felt confident 
that moral training could be given to all alike, no matter 
how different their ages and their upbringing, I decided to 
live amongst them all the twenty-four hours of the day as 
their father. I regarded character building as the proper 
foundation for their education and, if the foundation was 
firmly laid, I was sure that the children could learn all the 
other things themselves or with the assistance of friends. 


But as I fully appreciated the necessity of a literary 
eo in addition, I started some classes with the help of 


by the in an T ie were m ees to 

after, and enough gardening to he ne as ‘ell. Mr. Kallen- 
bach was fond of gardening and had gained some experience 
of this work in one of the Governmental model gardens. It 
was obligatory on all, young and old, who were not engaged 
in the kitchen, to give some time to gardening. The children 
had the lion’s share of this work, which included digging 
pits, felling timber and lifting loads. This gave them ample 
exercise. They took delight in the work, and so they did not 
generally need any other exercise or games. Of course, some 
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of them, and sometimes all of them, malingered and shirked. 
Sometimes I connived at their pranks, but often I was strict 
with them. I dare say they did not like the strictness, but I 
do not recollect their having resisted it. Whenever I was 
strict, I would, by argument, convince them that it was not 
right to play with one’s work. The conviction would, how- 
ever, be short-lived, the next moment they would again leave 
their work and go to play. All the same we got along, and at 
any rate they built up fine physiques. There was scarcely any 
illness on the Farm, though it must be said that good air and 
water and regular hours of food were not a little responsible 
for this. | 
A word about vocational training. It was my intention 
to teach every one of the youngsters some useful manual 
vocation. For this purpose Mr. Kallenbach went to a Trappist 
monastery and returned having learnt shoe-making. I learnt 
it from him and taught the art to such as were ready to take 
it up. Mr. Kallenbach had some experience of carpentry, 
and there was another inmate who knew it; so we had a 
small class in carpentry. Cooking almost all the youngsters 
knew. 

All this was new to them. They had never even dreamt 
that they would have to learn these things some day. For 
generally the only training that Indian children received in 
South Africa was in the three R’s. 

On Tolstoy Farm we made it a rule that the youngsters 
should not be asked to do what the. teachers did not do, and 
therefore, when they were asked to do any work, there was 
always a teacher co-operating and actually working with them. 
Hence whatever the youngsters learnt, they learnt cheerfully. 

Literary training and character building must be dealt 
with in the following chapters. 

An Autobiography, Part IV, Chap. XXXII 


IV 


It was seen in the last chapter how we provided for the 
physical training. on Tolstoy Farm, and incidentally for the 
vocational. Though this was hardly done in a way to satisfy 
me, it may be claimed to have been more or less successful. 
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Literary training, however, was a more difficult matter. 
I had neither the resources nor the literary equipment neces- 
sary; and I had-not the time I would have wished to devote 
to the subject. The physical work that I was doing used to 
leave me thoroughly exhausted at the end of the day, and I 
used to have the classes just when I was most in need of some 
rest. Instead, therefore, of my being fresh for the class, I 
could with the greatest difficulty keep myself awake. The 
_ mornings had to be devoted to work on the farm and domestic 
duties, so the school hours had to be kept after the midday 
meal. There was no other time suitable for the school. 

We gave three periods at the most to literary training. 
Hindi, Tamil, Gujarati and Urdu were all taught, and tuition 
was given through the vernaculars of the boys. English was 
taught as well. It was also necessary to acquaint the Gujarati 
Hindu children with a little Sanskrit, and to teach all the 
children elementary history, geography and arithmetic. 

I had undertaken to teach Tamil and Urdu. The little 
Tamil I knew was acquired during voyages and in jail. [ 
had not got beyond Pope’s excellent Tamil handbook. My 
knowledge of the Urdu script was all that I had acquired 
on a. single voyage, and my knowledge of the language was 
confined to the familiar Persian and Arabic words that I 
had learnt from contact with Musalman friends. Of Sanskrit 
I knew no more than I had learnt at the high school; even 
my Gujarati was no better than that which one acquires at 
the school. 

Such was the capital with which I had to carry on. In 
poverty of literary equipment my colleagues went one better 
than I. But my love for the languages of my country, my 
confidence in my capacity as a teacher as also the ignorance 
of my pupils, and more than that, their generosity, stood 
me in good stead. 

The Tamil boys were all born in South Africa, and 
therefore knew very little Tamil, and did not know the script 
at all. So I had to teach them the script and the rudiments 
of grammar. That was easy enough. My pupils knew that they 
could any day beat me in Tamil conversation, and when 
Tamilians, not knowing English, came to see me, they became 
my interpreters. I got along merrily, because I never attempted 
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to disguise my ignorance from my pupils. In all respect I 
showed myself to them exactly as I really was. Therefore, 
in spite of my colossal ignorance of the language, I never 
lost their love and respect. It was comparatively easier to 
teach the Musalman boys Urdu. They knew the script. I 
had simply to stimulate in them an interest in et and 
to improve their handwriting. 

These youngsters were for the most part unlettered and 
unschooled. But I found in the course of my work that I 
had very little to teach them, beyond weaning them from their 
laziness, and supervising their studies. As I was content with 
this, I could pull on with boys of different ages and learning 
different subjects in one and the same class room. 

Of text-books, about which we hear so much, I never 
felt the want. I do not even remember having made much 
use of the books that were available. I did not find it at all 
necessary to load the boys with quantities of books. I have 
always felt that the true text-book for the pupil is his teacher. 
I remember very little that my teachers taught me from 
books, but I have even now a clear recollection of the things 
they taught me independently of books. 

Children take in much more and with less labour through 
their ears than through their eyes. I do not remember having 
read any book from cover to cover with my boys. But I gave 
them, in my own language, all that I had digested from my 
reading of various books, and I dare say they are still carrying 
a recollection of it in their minds. It was laborious for them to 
remember what they learnt from books, but what I imparted 
to them by word of mouth, they could repeat with the greatest 
ease. Reading was a task for them, but listening to me was 
a pleasure, when I did not bore them by failure to make 
my subjects interesting. And from the questions that my 
talks prompted them to put, I had a measure of their power 
of understanding. 


An Autobiography, Part IV, Chap. X XXIII 


V 


The spiritual training of the boys was a much more 
difficult matter than their physical and mental training. I 
relied little on religious books for the training of the spirit. 
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Of course, I believed that every student should be acquainted 
with the elements of his own religion and have a general 
knowledge of his own scriptures, and therefore I provided 
for such knowledge as best I could. But that, to my mind, 
was part of the intellectual training. Long before I under- 
took the education of the youngsters of the Tolstoy Farm 
I had realized that the training of the spirit was a thing by 
itself. To develop the spirit is to build character and to enable 
one to work towards a knowledge of God and self-realization. 
And I held that this was an essential part of the training 
of the young, and that all training without culture of the 
spirit was of no use and might be even harmful. 


I am familiar with the superstition that self-realization 
is possible only in the fourth stage of life, i.e. sannyasa (renun- 
ciation). But it is a matter of common knowledge that those 
who defer preparation for this invaluable experience until 
the last stage of life attain not self-realization but old age 
amounting to a second and pitiable childhood, living as a 
burden on this earth. I have a full recollection that I held 
these views even whilst I was teaching, i.e. in 1911-12, though 
I might not then have expressed them in identical language. 


How then was this spiritual training to be given? I made 
the children memorize and recite hymns, and read to them from 
books on moral training. But that was far from satisfying me. 
As I came into closer contact with them I saw that it was 
not through books that one could impart training of the spirit. 
Just as physical training was to be imparted through physical 
exercise, and intellectual through intellectual exercise, even 
so the training of the spirit was possible only through the 
exercise of the spirit. And the exercise of the spirit entirely 
depended on the life and character of the teacher. The 
teacher had always to be mindful of his p’s and q’s, whether 
he was in the midst of his boys or not. 


It is possible for a teacher situated miles away to affect 
the spirit of the pupils by his way of living. It would be idle 
for me, if I were a liar, to teach boys to tell the truth. A 
- cowardly teacher would never succeed in making his boys 
valiant, and a stranger to self-restraint could never teach 
his pupils the value of self-restraint. I saw, therefore, that 
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I must be an eternal object-lesson to the boys and girls living 
with me. They thus became my teachers, and I learnt I 
must be good and live straight, if only for their sakes. I 
may say that the increasing discipline and restraint I imposed 
on myself at Tolstoy Farm was mostly due to those wards 
of mine. 


One of them was wild, unruly, given to lying, and quar- 
relsome. On one occasion he broke out most violently. I 
was exasperated. I never punished my boys, but this time 
I was very angry. I tried to reason with him. But he was 
adamant and even tried to overreach me. At last I picked 
up a ruler lying at hand and delivered a blow on his arm. 
I trembled as I struck him. I dare say he noticed it. This 
was an entirely novel experience for them all. The boy cried 
out and begged to be forgiven. He cried not because the 
beating was painful to him; he could, if he had been so minded, 
have paid me back in the same Soin. being a stoutly built 
youth of seventeen; but he realized my pain in being driven 
to this violent resource. Never again after this incident did 
he disobey me. But I still repent that violence. I am afraid 
I exhibited before him that day not the spirit, but the brute, 
in me. 

I have always been opposed to corporal punishment. I 
remember only one occasion on which I physically punished 
one of my sons. I have therefore never until this day been 
able to decide whether I was right or wrong in using the 
ruler. Probably it was improper, for it was prompted by 
anger and a desire to punish. Had it been an expression only 
of my distress, I should have considered it justified. But the 
motive in this case was mixed. 


This incident set me thinking and taught me a better 
method of correcting students. I do not know whether that 
method would have availed on the occasion in question. 
The youngster soon forgot the incident, and I do not think 
he ever showed great improvement. But the incident made. 
me understand better the duty of a teacher towards his pupils. 


Cases of misconduct on the part of the boys often occurred 
after this, but I never resorted to corporal punishment. Thus 
in my endeavour to impart spiritual training to the boys 
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and girls under me, I came to understand better and better 
the power of the spirit. 


. An Autobiography, Part IV, Ch. XXXIV 
VI 


Day by day it became increasingly clear to me how 
very difficult it was to bring up and educate boys and girls 
in the right way. If I was to be their real teacher and guar- 
dian, I must touch their hearts. I must share their joys and 
sorrows, I must help them to solve the problems that faced 
them, and I must take along the right channel the surging 
aspirations of their youth. 

On the release of some of the Satyagrahis from jail, 
Tolstoy Farm was almost denuded of its inmates. The few 
that remained mostly belonged to Phoenix. So I removed 
them there. Here I had to pass through a fiery ordeal. 


In those days I had to move between Johannesburg and 
Phoenix. Once when I was in Johannesburg I received tidings 
of the moral fall of two of the inmates of the Ashram. News 
of an apparent failure or reverse in the Satyagraha struggle 
would not have shocked me, but this news came upon me 
like a thunderbolt. The same day I took the train for Phoenix. 
Mr. Kallenbach insisted on accompanying me. He had noticed 
the state I was in. He would not brook the thought of my 
going alone, for he happened to be the bearer of the tidings 
which had so upset me. 

During the journey my duty seemed clear to me. I felt 
that the guardian or teacher was responsible, to some extent 
at least, for the lapse of his ward or pupil. So my responsi- 
bility regarding the incident in question became clear to me 
as daylight. My wife had already warned me in the matter, 
but being of a trusting nature, I had ignored her caution. 
I felt that the only way the guilty parties could be made to 
_ realize my distress and the depth of their own fall would be 
for me to do some penance. So I imposed upon myself a fast 
for seven days and a vow to have only one meal a day for a 
period of four months and a half. Mr. Kallenbach tried to 
dissuade me, but in vain. He finally conceded the propriety 
of the penance, and insisted on joining me. I could not resist 
his transparent affection. 
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I felt greatly relieved, for the decision meant a heavy 
load off my mind. The anger against the guilty parties sub- 
sided and gave place to the purest pity for them. Thus con- 
siderably eased, I reached Phoenix. I made further investi- 
gation and acquainted myself with some more details I needed 
to know. 

My penance pained everybody, but it cleared the at- 
mosphere. Everyone came to realize what a terrible thing it 
was to be sinful, and the bond that bound me to the boys 
and girls became stronger and truer. 

A circumstance arising out of this incident compelled 
me, a little while after, to go into a fast for fourteen days, 
the results of which exceeded even my expectations. 

It is not my purpose to make out from these incidents 
that it is the duty of a teacher to resort to fasting whenever 
there is a delinquency on the part of his pupils. I hold, how- 
ever, that some occasions do call for this drastic remedy. 
But it presupposes clearness of vision and spiritual fitness. 
Where there is no true love between the teacher and the 
pupils, where the pupil’s delinquency has not touched the 
very being of the teacher and where the pupil has no respect 
for the teacher, fasting is out of place and may even be harmful. 
Though there is thus room for doubting the propriety of 
fasts in such cases, there is no question about the teacher’s 
responsibility for the errors of his pupil. 

The first penance did not prove difficult for any of us. 
I had to suspend or stop none of my normal activities. It 
may be recalled that during the whole of this period of penance 
I was a strict fruitarian. The latter part of the second fast 
went fairly hard with me. I had not then completely under- 
stood the wonderful efficacy of Ramanama, and my capacity 
for suffering was to that extent less. Besides, I did not know 
the technique of fasting, especially the necessity of drinking 
plenty of water, however nauseating or distasteful it might 
be. Then the fact that the first fast had been an easy affair, 
had made me rather careless as to the second. Thus during 
the first I took Kuhne baths every day, but during the second 
I gave them up after two or three days, and drank very little 
water, as it was distasteful and produced nausea. The throat 
became parched and weak and during the last days I could 
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speak only in a very low voice. In spite of this, however, my 
work was carried on through dictation where writing was 
necessary. I regularly listened to readings from the Ramayana 
and other sacred books. I had also sufficient strength to discuss 
and advise in all urgent matters. 

An Autobiography, Part IV, Ch. XXXVI 


8 
SELF-SUPPORT IS SELF-RESPECT 


The suggestion has often been made in these columns 
that in order to make education compulsory or even available 
to every boy or girl wishing to receive education, our schools 
and colleges should become almost, if not wholly, self-support- 
ing, not through donations or State aid or fees exacted from 
students, but through remunerative work done by the students 
themselves. This can only be done by making industrial training 
compulsory. Apart from the necessity which is daily being 
more and more recognized of students having an industrial 
training side by side with literary training, there is in this 
country the additional necessity of pursuing industrial training 
in order to make education directly self-supporting. This can 
only be done when our students begin to recognize the dignity 
of labour and when the convention is established of regarding 
ignorance of manual occupation a mark of disgrace. In America, 
which is the richest country in the world and where there- 
fore perhaps there is the least need for making education self- 
supporting, it is the most usual thing for students to pay their 
way wholly or partially. Thus says the Hindustani Student, the 
official bulletin of the Hindustan Association of America, 500 
Riverside Drive, New York City: 

“Approximately 50% of the American students use the summer 
vacation and part of their time during the academic year to earn 
money. ‘Self-supporting students are respected,’ writes the bulletin 
of the California University. With reasonable diligence a student 
can devote from 12 to 25 hours per week (during the academic 
year) to outside work without seriously interfering with college 
work of 12 to 16 units (credits) involving 36 to 48 hours a week.... 
A student should have some sort of practical knowledge of the 
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following: carpentry, surveying, drafting, bricklaying, plastering, 
autodriving, photography, machine-shop work, dyeing, field work, 
general farm work, instrumental music and so on. Such common 
work as waiting on table for two hours etc., is available during 
the academic year, which relieves a student from expenses for board. 
A partially self-supporting student, by working during the summer 
vacation, may save up from $ 150 to 200. Kansas, N.Y. University, 
Pittsburg, Union University, Antioch College offer ‘co-operative’ 
courses in Industrial Engineering by which a student can earn one 
year’s tuition fees working in industrial plants for which he also 
receives credit for his practical experience. 

“The University of Michigan has under consideration the. 
opening of similar co-operative courses in Civil and Electrical En- 
gineering. One year more is required to graduate in engineering by 
pursuing co-operative courses.” 


If America has to model her schools and colleges so as 
to enable students to earn their scholastic expenses, how 
much more necessary it must be for our schools and colleges ? 
Is it not far better that we find work for poor students than 
that we pauperise them by providing free-studentships? It 
is impossible to exaggerate the harm we do to India’s youth 
by filling their minds with the false notion that it is ungentle- 
manly to labour with one’s hands and feet for one’s livelihood 
or schooling. The harm done is both moral and material; 
indeed much more moral than material. A free scholarship 
lies and should lie like a load upon a conscientious lad’s mind 
throughout his whole life. No one likes to be reminded in 
after life that he had to depend upon charity for his edu- 
cation. Contrarily, where is the person who will not recall 
with pride those days if he had the good fortune to have had 
them when he worked in a carpentry-shop or the like for 
the sake of educating himself mind, body and soul? 


Young India, 2-8-'28 


SECTION FIVE 
WARDHA EDUCATION SCHEME 


] 


EDUCATION 
I 


How to solve the problem of education is the problem 
unfortunately mixed up with the disappearance:of the drink 
revenues. No doubt there are ways and means of raising 
fresh taxation. Professors Shah and Khambhata have shown 
that even this poor country is capable of raising fresh taxa- 
tion. Riches have not yet been sufficiently taxed. In this 
of all countries in the world possession of inordinate wealth 
by individuals should be held as a crime against Indian 
humanity. Therefore the maximum limit of taxation of riches 
beyond a certain margin can never be reached. In England, 
I understand, they have already gone as far as 70% of the 
earnings beyond a prescribed figure. There is no reason why 
India should not go to a much higher figure. Why should 
there not be death duties? Those sons of millionaires who 
are of age and yet inherit their parents’ wealth, are losers 
for the very inheritance. The nation thus becgmes a double 
loser. For the inheritance should rightly belong to the 
nation. And the nation loses again in’ that the full faculties 
of the heirs are not drawn out, being crushed under the load 
of riches. That death duties cannot be imposed by Provincial 
Governments does not affect my argument. 

But as a nation we are so backward in education that 
we cannot hope to fulfil our obligations to the nation in this 
respect in a given time during this generation, if the program- 
me is to depend on money. I have therefore made bold, even 
at the risk of losing all reputation for constructive ability, 
to suggest that education should be self-supporting. By edu- 
cation I mean an all-round drawing out of the best in child 
and man — body, mind and spirit. Literacy is not the end 
of education nor even the beginning. It is only one of the 
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means whereby man and woman can be educated. Literacy 
in itself is no education. I would therefore begin the child’s 
education by teaching it a useful handicraft and enabling it 
to produce from the moment it begins its training. Thus every 
school can be made self-supporting, the condition being that 
the State takes over the manufactures of these schools. 

I hold that the highest development of the mind and the 
soul is possible under such a system of education. Only every 
handicraft has to be taught not merely mechanically as is 
done today but scientifically, i.e. the child should know the 
why and the wherefore of every process. I am not writing 
this without some confidence, because it has the backing of 
experience. This method is being adopted more or less com- 
pletely wherever spinning is being taught to workers. I have 
myself taught sandal-making and even spinning on these 
lines with good results. This method does not exclude a 
knowledge of history and geography. But I find that this is 
best taught by transmitting such general information by 
word of mouth. One imparts ten times as much in this 
manner as by reading and writing. The signs of the alphabet 
may be taught later when the pupil has learnt to distinguish 
wheat from chaff and when he has somewhat developed his 
or her tastes. This is a revolutionary proposal but it saves 
immense labour and enables a student to acquire in one 
year what he may take much longer to learn. This means 
all-round economy. Of course, the pupil learns mathematics 
whilst he is learning his handicraft. 

I attach the greatest importance to primary education 
which, according to my conception, should be equal to the 
present matriculation less English. If all the collegians were 
all of a sudden to forget their knowledge, the loss sustained 
by the sudden lapse of the memory of say a few lacs of 
collegians would be as nothing compared to the loss that the 
nation has sustained and is sustaining through the ocean of 
darkness that surrounds three hundred millions. The measure 
of illiteracy is no adequate measure of the prevailing ignorance 
among the millions of villagers. 

I would revolutionize college education and relate it to 
national necessities. There would be degrees for mechanical 
and other engineers. They would be attached to the differen t 
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industries which should pay for the training of the graduates 
they need. Thus the Tatas would be expected to run a col- 
lege for training engineers under the supervision of the State, 
the mill associations would run among them a college for 
training graduates whom they need. Similarly for the other 
industries that may be named. Commerce will have its col- 
lege. There remain arts, medicine and agriculture. Several 
private arts colleges are today self-supporting. The State 
would, therefore, cease to run its own. Medical colleges 
would be attached to certified hospitals. As they are popular 
among moneyed men they may be expected by voluntary con- 
tributions to support medical colleges. And agricultural col- 
leges to be worthy of the name must be self-supporting. I 
have painful experience of some agricultural graduates. Their 
knowledge is superficial. They lack practical experience. 
But if they had their apprenticeship on farms which are self- 
sustained and answer the requirements of the country, they 
would not have to gain experience after getting their degrees 
and at the expense of their employers. 


This is not a fanciful picture. If we would but shed 
our mental laziness, it would appear to be an eminently rea- 
sonable and practical solution of the problem of education 
that faces the Congress Ministers and therefore the Congress. 
If the declarations recently made on behalf of the British 
Government mean what they sound to the ear, the ministers 
have the organizing ability of the Civil Service at their 
disposal to execute their policy. The Services have learnt 
the art of reducing to practice the policies laid down for thent 
even by capricious Governors and Viceroys. Let the ministers 
lay down a well-conceived but determined policy, and let 
the Services redeem the promise made on their behalf and 
prove worthy of the salt they eat. 

There remains the question of teachers. I like Prof. 
K. T. Shah’s idea expressed in his article elsewhere of con- 
scription being applied to men and women of learning. They 
may be conscripted to give a number of years, say five to the 
teaching for which they may be qualified, on a salary not 
exceeding their maintenance on a scale in keeping with ‘the 
economic level of the country. The very high salaries that 
the teachers and professors in the higher branches demand 
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must go. The »village teacher has to be replaced by more 
competent ones. 
Harijan, 31-7-’37 
¥ 
II 


“The cruelest irony of the new Reforms lies in the fact 
that we are left with nothing but the liquor revenue to fall 
back upon in order to give our children education’’, said 
Gandhiji in one of the numerous talks he has been giving on 
the subject, ever since the Congress Ministers took up office. 
‘That is the educational puzzle but it should not baffle us. 
We have to solve it and the solution must not involve the 
compromise of our ideal of prohibition, cost whatever else 
it may. It must be shameful and humiliating to think that 
unless we got the drink revenue, our children would be starv- 
ed of their education. But if it comes to it, we should prefer 
it as a lesser evil. If only we will refuse to be obsessed by the 
figures and by the supposed necessity of giving our children 
the exact kind of education that they get today, the problem 
should not baffle us.”” That explains Gandhiji’s emphasis 
on our educationists putting their heads together in order to 
evolve a system of education which is at once inexpensive and - 
also in consonance with the needs of our vast rural popu- 
Jation. 


“Then you would really abolish what is called second- 
ary education and give the whole education up to matricu- 
lation in the village schools?” asked a questioner in great 
surprise. 

“Certainly. What’ is your secondary education but 
compelling the poor boys to learn in a foreign language in 
seven years what they should learn in the course of a couple 
of years in their own mother tongue? If you can but make 
up your minds to free the children from the incubus of learn- 
ing subjects in a foreign tongue, and if you teach them to use 
their hands and feet profitably, the educational puzzle is 
solved. You can sacrifice without compunction the whole 
of the drink revenue. But you must resolve to sacrifice this 
revenue first, and think of the way and means about eudca- | 
tion later. Make the beginning by taking the big step.” 

Harijan, 21-8-'37 


4 


IIT oT 


It seems to be generally admitted that without the new 
or basic education the education of millions of children in 
India is well- nigh impossible. The village worker has, there- 
fore, to master it and become a basic education teacher him- 
self. Adult education will follow in the wake of basic educa- 
tion as a matter of course. Where this new education has 
taken roots the children themselves become their parents’ 
teachers. Be that as it may, the village worn has to under- 
stand adult education also. 


Haryan, 18-8-'40 
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‘ 2 
NEEDLESS FEAR 
I 


A liberal friend after highly appreciating the Congress 
programme of prohibition within three years thus expresses 
his fear about education: 

“The educational programme of the Congress seems to be 
causing some uneasiness. There is a fear that it may result in blocking 
the progress of higher education. I hope that till a well considered 
scheme is adumbrated and sufficient notice given of the changes 
proposed, no precipitate step should be taken, at any rate without 
giving an opportunity to the public to discuss the Congress proposals 
fully.” 

The fear is wholly needless. The Working Committee 
has laid down no general policy. The Congress, except for 
being responsible for the existence of many national educa- 
tional institutions, e.g. the Kashi Vidyapith, Jamia Milia, 
Tilak Vidyapith, Bihar Vidyapith, Gujarat Vidyapith, and 
the like, has made no general announcement. What I have 
written is my personal contribution to the discussion. Indeed 
I feel most strongly about the vast injury that the existing 
system of education has done to the youth of the country 
and to the languages and general culture of India. I hold 
my views strongly. But I do not claim to have converted 
Congressmen in general. What then can be said of those 
educationists who are outside even the Congress atmosphere 
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and who dominate the Universities of India? It is no easy 
task to convert them. My friend and those who share his fear 
may rest assured that the advice given by Shri Shastriar will 
be taken to heart by those concerned and no serious step 
will be taken without due consideration and consultation 
with the persons whose advice is of value in matters educa- 
tional. I may add that I am already in correspondence 
with many educationists and am already receiving valuable 
opinions which, I am happy to be able to say, are in general 
agreement with my scheme. 


Harijan, 28-8-'37 


II 


I have received many opinions on the ideas I have been 
propounding in these columns on education. I may be able 
to reproduce the most important of them in these columns. 
For the moment I wish to answer a grievance a learned cor- 
respondent has made of the neglect of literacy of which he 
imagines I have been guilty. There is nothing in what I have 
written to warrant such a belief. For have I not contended 
that the children in the schools of my conception will receive 
every instruction through the handicrafts they may be 
taught? That includes literacy. In my scheme of things 
the hand will handle tools before it draws or traces the writ- 
ing. The eyes will read the pictures of letters and words as 
they will know other things in life; the ears will catch the 
names and meanings of things and sentences. The whole 
training will be natural, responsive, and therefore the quickest 
and the cheapest in the land. The children of my school 
will therefore read much more quickly than they will write. 
And when they write they will not produce daubs as I do 
even now (thanks to my teachers), but they will trace correct 
letters even as they will trace correct figures of the subjects 
they may see. If the schools of my conception ever come 
into being, I make bold to say that they will vie with the 
most advanced schools in quickness, so far as reading is con- 
cerned, and even writing, if it is common ground that the 
writing must be correct and not incorrect as now is in the 
vast majority of cases. The children of the Segaon school 
may be said to be writing in accordance with the orthodox 
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_ standard; they spoil slate and paper according to my 
standard. 


Harijan, 28-8-°37 


3 
SELF-SUPPORTING EDUCATION 
Dr. A. Lakshmipathi writes: 


“J have seen some institutions conducted by missionaries, 
where the schools are worked only in the mornings, the evenings 
being spent either in agricultural operations or in some handicraft 
work for which the students are paid some wages according to the 
quality and quantity of work done by them. In this way, the insti- 
tution is made more or less self-supporting, and the students do not 
feel like fish out of water when they leave the school, as they have 
learnt to do some work enabling them to earn at least their liveli- 
hood. I have noticed that the atmosphere in which such schools 
are conducted is quite different from the dull routine of the stereo- 
typed schools of the Education Department. The boys look more 
healthy and happy in the idea that they have turned out some 
useful work, and are physically of a better build. These schools are 
closed for a short period in the agricultural seasons when all their 
energy is required for field work. Even in cities, such of the boys 
as have an aptitude may be employed in trades and professions, 
thereby enabling them to find a diversion. One meal may also be 
provided at school for those boys who are in need, or for all who 
wish to partake of the same in an interval of half an hour during 
the morning classes. Poor boys may thus be persuaded to run to 
school with pleasure and their parents may also encourage them to 
go to school regularly. 

“If this scheme of half-day school be adopted, the services of 
some of these teachers may be utilized for promoting adult edu- 
cation in villages without any extra payment for such services. 
The building and other apparatus may also be useful in the same 
way. 

“I have seen the Minister for Education, Madras, and presented 
a letter stating that the deterioration of health of the present gene- 
ration is mainly due to unsuitable hours of education at schools. 
I am of opinion that all schools and colleges should work only in 
the morning, i.e. between 6 and 11 a.m. A study of four hours at 
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school must be. quite enough. The afternoon should be spent at 

home, and the evenings should be devoted to games and physical 

development. Some of the boys may employ themselves in earning 
their livelihood, and some may help their parents in their business. 

The students will be more in touch with their parents, which is 

essential for development of any vocational calling and hereditary 

aptitudes. 

“If we realize that body-building is nation-building, the pro- 
posed change, though apparently revolutionary, is according to 
Indian customs and climate and it would be welcome to most 
people.”’ 

Of Dr. Lakshmipathi’s suggestion for restricting school 
hours to mornings, I do not wish to say much save to com- 
mend it to the educational authorities. As to the more or 
less self-supporting institutions, they could not do anything 
else if they were to pay their way partly or wholly and make 
something of their pupils. Yet my suggestion has shocked 
some educationists because they have known no other method. 
The very idea of education being self-supporting seems to 
them to rob education of all value. They see in the sugges- 
tion a mercenary motive. I have, therefore, just been reading 
a monograph on a Jewish effort in matters educational. In 
it the writer speaks thus of the vocational training imparted 
in the Jewish schools: 

‘So they find the labour of their hands to be worthy in itself. 
It is made lighter by intellectual activity, it is ennobled by the 
patriotic ideal which it serves.” 

Given the right kind of teachers, our children will be 
taught the dignity of labour and learn to regard it as an 
integral part and a means of their intellectual growth, and 
to realize that it is patriotic to pay for their training through 
their labour. The core of my suggestion is that handicrafts 
are to be taught, not merely for productive work, but for 
developing the intellect of the pupils. Surely, if the State 
takes charge of the children between seven and fourteen, 
and trains their bodies and minds through productive labour, 
the public schools must be frauds and teachers idiots, if they 
cannot become: self-supporting. 

Supposing that every boy and girl works, not as a machine 
but as an intelligent unit, Sa interest in the corporate 
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work done under expert guidance, the corporate labour 
should be, say after the first year of the course, worth one 
anna per hour. Thus for twenty-six working days of four 
hours per day, each child will have earned Rs. 6-8-0 per 
month. The only question is whether millions of children can 
be so profitably employed. We should be intellectual bank- 
rupts, if we cannot direct the energy of our children so as to 
get from them, after a year’s training, one anna worth of 
marketable labour per hour. I know that nowhere in India 
do villagers earn so much as one anna per hour in the villages. 
That is because we have reconciled ourselves to the intense 
disparity between the haves and the have-nots, and because 
the city people have, perhaps unwittingly, joined in the 
British exploitation of the village. 
Harijan, 11-9-'37 


4 
AN APPEAL 
I 


I know that there are many teachers who more or less 
believe in the method of primary education I have been 
advocating. I know, too, that some are carrying on experi- 
ments in giving such training through some vocation. There 
are again those who are inclined in that direction but circum- 
stances beyond their control have taken them away from the 
teaching profession. Now that Congress Ministries seem to 
favour the plan I have outlined, it is necessary to have the 
names of those who would give their services to the experi- 
ment. Will such friends send me their names, qualifications, 
salaries they would want, and their conditions if any? 


Hariyan, 25-9-’37 
II 


It is gratifying that I am daily receiving letters in reply 
to my appeal for teachers who approve of the plan I have 
been developing from week to week in these columns of Pri- 
mary Education and who are prepared to work it. I observe 
from the correspondence that the writers have not grasped 
the meaning of my appeal. No one will be wanted who does 
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not thoroughly believe in primary education through a profit- 
able handicraft and who will not or cannot work it for the 
love of it and for mere maintenance. To all such I suggest 
that they thoroughly master the art of spinning and of per- 
forming all the anterior processes. Meanwhile I am register- 
ing all the names. The writers will hear from me in due 
course, of the progress that may be made with the execution 
of the plan. My appeal is an effort to anticipate the require- 
ments of the seven Provincial Governments, should they 
feel inclined to endorse and experiment with the plan. 


Hartjan, 9-10-'37 


5 
PRIMARY EDUCATION IN BOMBAY 


In discussing the question of Primary Education I have 
hitherto deliberately confined myself to the villages, as it is 
in the villages that the bulk of India’s population resides. To 
tackle successfully the question of the villages is to solve the 
problem for the cities also. But a friend interested in the 
question of Primary Education in the city of Bombay puts 
the following poser: 

“The Congress Ministry is just now preoccupied with the ques- 
tion of financing Primary Education. The cry to make Primary 
Education self-supporting is in the air. It would, therefore, be worth 
while to examine as to how and to what extent this can be done 
in the case of a city like Bombay. The annu | budget _ of the Bombay 
Corporation for education is said to be somewhere bétween 35 and 
36 lakhs of rupees. But this amount would have to be augmented 
by several lakhs of rupees before the scheme of introducing com- 
pulsory Primary Education in Bombay can be realized. At - present 
over twenty lakhs of rupees are annually spent mae salaries, 
while another four lakhs go as rent. This gives — 

40 to Rs. 42 for each student. Can a student earn this amount in 

the course of his vocational training? And if not, then, how can 

Primary Education be made self-supporting ?”? _ 

I have no doubt in my mind that the city of Bombay 
and its children would only stand to gain by adopting a voca- 
tional basis for Primary Education. At present all that these 
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- children can show at the end of their Primary Education 
course is not worth much and certainly not calculated to fit 
them for citizenship. 

I have no hesitation in recommending the adoption of 
a vocational basis for Primary Education for cities. It would 
enable the better part, if not the whole, of the 35 lakhs of 
the present expenditure on Primary ‘Education in Bombay 
to be saved. Taking, for the sake of convenience, Rs. 40 to 
be the annual expense of giving Primary Education to a 
child in Bombay, it would mean that 87,500 children in all 
are at present receiving education out of the educational 
grant of the Bombay Corporation. Now, taking the popula- 
tion of Bombay to be ten lakhs, the total number of children 
of the school-going age ought to be at least one lakh and a 
half. This means that no less than 62,000 children of school- 
going age in the city of Bombay are at present going with- 
out Primary Education. If we take away 6,000 out of this 
figure, as the number of children who are possibly receiving 
their education privately in their homes, it would still leave 
56,000 children for whom Primary Education has still got 
to be provided. At the present scale of expenditure this would 
require a sum of Rs. 22,40,000 which, so far as I can see, 
is hardly likely to be forthcoming on this side of Doomsday. 


I am a firm believer in the principle of free and compul- 
sory Primary Education for India. I also hold that we shall 
realize this onl a peace the children a useful vocation 

bas a as for cultivating their mental, physi- 


balculgftine in mennection ‘en, education as sordid or out 
of place. pacre is nothing essentially sordid about economic 
calculati ue economics never militates against the 
. highest ethical standard, just as all true ethics to be worth its 
name must at the same time be also good economics. An 
economics that inculcates Mammon worship and enables 
the strong to amass wealth at the expense of the weak, is a 
false and dismal science. It spells death. True economics, 
on the other hand, stands for social justice, it promotes the 
good of all eque ally including the weakest and is indispens- 
able for decent life. I therefore make bold to suggest that 
Bombay would be setting a noble example for the whole 
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country to follow if, by teaching its children a useful 
industry, it can make Primary Education pay its way. 
Supposing a student works at a vocation for four hours a day, 
then taking the number of working days in a month to be 
25 and the rate of remuneration two pice per hour, he or she 
would be earning Rs. 3-2-0 per month for the school. The 
- vocational exercise will keep the mind of the student fresh 
and alert while providing at the same time a means for draw- 
ing out his or her intellect. This does not mean that the child 
would begin to pay 2 pice per hour from the commencement. 
But he will pay during the whole period of seven years at 
the rate of 2 pice per hour. 


It is a gross superstition to think that this sort of cae ~ 
al exercise will make education dull, or cramp the child’s 
mind. Some of my happiest recollections are of the bright 
and joyful faces of children while they were receiving voca- 
tional instruction under competent teachers. As agaifpt 
this, I have also known the most fascinating of subjects bori g 
children, when taught in the wrong way. by an incompe- 
tent instructor. But, it may be asked, wherefrom are we going 
to get capable instructors of the kind that we require? M 
reply is that necessity is the mother of invention. Once we 
realize the necessity for reorientation of our educational 
policy, the means for giving effect to it will be found without 
much difficulty. I am sure that, for a fraction of the time 
and expense incurred on the present educational system, 
and the staff to man it, we could easily train all the manual 
instructors that we should require for our work. It ought 
to be possible for a committee of educational experts of 
_ Bombay, if they are in earnest, to draw up a scheme of Pri- 
mary Education on the lines suggested by me and to put it 
into operation without loss of time. Only they must have a 
living faith in it as I have. Such faith can only grow from 
within; it cannot be acquired vicariously. Nothing great in 
this world was ever accomplished without a living faith. 


What kinds of vocations are the fittest for being taught 
to children in urban schools? There is no hard and fast rule 
about it. But my reply is clear. I want to resuscitate the 
villages of India. Today our villages have become a mere 


appendage to the cities. They exist, as it were, to be exploit- 
ed by the latter and depend on the latter’s sufferance. ‘This 
is unnatural. It is only when the cities realize the duty of 
making an adequate return to the villages for the strength 
and sustenance which they derive from them, instead of 
selfishly exploiting them, that a healthy and moral relation- 
ship between the two will spring up. And if the city children 
are to play their part in this great and noble work of social 
reconstruction, the vocations through which they are to re- 
ceive their education ought to be directly related to the re- 
quirements of the villages. So far as I can see, the various 
processes of cotton manufacture from ginning and cleaning 
of cotton to the spinning of yarn answer this test as nothing 
else does. Even today the cotton is grown in the villages 
-and is ginned and spun and converted into cloth in the cities. 
But the chain of processes which cotton undergoes in the mills 


from the beginning to the end constitutes a huge tragedy of 
waste in men, materials and mechanical power. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION IN BOMBAY ois 


My plan to impart Primary Education through the 
~medium of village handicrafts like spinning and carding 
etc. is thus conceived as the spearhead of a silent social re- 
svolution fraught with the most far-reaching consequences. 
It will provide a healthy and moral basis of relationship bet- 
, ween the city and the village and thus go a long way towards 
- eradicating some of the worst evils of the present social in- 
security and poisoned relationship between the classes. It 
will check the progressive decay of our villages and lay the 
_ foundation of a juster social order in which there is no un- 
natural division between the ‘haves’ and ‘have-nots’ and 
everybody is assured of a living wage and the right to freedom. 
And all this would be accomplished without the horrors of a 
‘bloody class-war or a colossal capital expenditure such as 
would be involved in the mechanization of a vast continent 
like India. Nor would it entail a helpless dependence on 
foreign imported machinery or technical skill. Lastly, by 
obviating the necessity for highly specialized talent, it would 
place the destiny of the masses, as it were, in their own hands. 
But who will bell the cat? Will the city folk listen to me at 
all? Or, will mine remain.a mere cry in the wilderness? 
Replies to these and similar questions will depend more on 
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lovers of education like my correspondent living in cities 
than on me. 
Harijan, 9-10-’37 


6 
EDUCATION THROUGH CRAFT 


Though Vinoba and I live only at a distance of five 
miles from each other yet partly being occupied each in his 
own work and partly owing to indifferent health we rarely 
meet each other. We therefore transact certain things when 
the need arises through correspondence. 

**¥ very much like your new ideas about education; the more 
so because my own ideas in this respect tend in the same direction. 

I do not like this dual formula: work + education. I believe instead. 

in the non-dualistic equation: work = education. I have no doubt 

whatever that education can be and must be self-supporting. In- 
deed, I think that as far as the villagers are concerned an education 
which is not self-supporting does not deserve to be called edu- 

cation. Since I am completely at one with you in this respect I 

did not feel any urge to write about it. Of course, I do wish to 

experiment it. In fact, I have done something in this direction and 

God willing I do hope to reach a definite conclusion.” 


The above has been quoted from one such letter of his. 
I give great importance to the view expressed here because 
neither I nor any of my co-workers have made as many 
experiments in this field as Vinoba. The almost revolution- 
ary increase that has-been achieved in the speed of takli 
is due wholly to his endless labour. He was a source of in- 
spiration to other workers. In spite of his onerous duties as 
the Director of a large institution, he has found time to work 
on the Charkha and takli for eight or more hours a day. 
And he has long given these crafts an essential place in 
education. Therefore, to know that Vinoba completely ap- 
proves of what I consider my original discovery, i.e., self- 
supporting education through crafts, is certainly very encourag- 
ing. And I have quoted his opinion here in the hope that 
it will enable those who know Vinoba to strengthen their 
faith or, if they have it not, to cultivate it. There is nothing 


ae 


surprising to me or to the readers of the Harijan-sevak in Shri 
Vinoba’s support of my idea though I would certainly be 
sad if I did not get it. It would be sheer impudence, if not. 
folly, on my part if I dared to win the people to any of my 
ideas when I had not succeeded in convincing even my oldest 
co-workers and friends. But I felt pleased and not a little 
surprised when I heard from Manu Subedar with whom I 
have been corresponding on my ideas about education, 
‘prohibition etc. As a result, I had the following letter from 
him which the readers will find very interesting. (He also 
sent a few suggestions in English, along with his letter. These 
have already been published in the Harvan.) 
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**T was occupied with problems -such as: how far should the 


ali ‘eed 


students shoulder the burden of education; what type of work 


— Sy 


should be given to them which will exercise their bodies and minds, 
and at the same time, be useful to them in the future, when I 
learnt that you had accepted the Presidentship of the proposed 
Education Conference. I felt, therefore, that -I should immediately 
send to you the notes I have prepared on this subject. 


“There is no difference as such in planning -for the home in- 
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dustries and the school industries except that the State must 


ww 


undertake to provide the necessary raw material for the former, 
while for the latter though it would be good if it could possibly 
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be arranged, but it may not always be found practicable. 


‘Tt is doubtful if the Government could be persuaded to 
set up a factory for the manufacture of all kinds of moulds and 
j tools to be operated by hands, because as things are the policy 
| of spending with a sparing hand would ‘still go on for some years. 
But, it might be feasible to make use of the jails for this purpose. 


“© & general plan should be drawn up and sent to every city 
and district and an effort made to collect all information about 
the facilities at each place for a particular industry, and the 
kinds of cheap raw material easily available there. We will have 
considerable facilities in the cities. As to what could be done 
in the villages, it is for those who know to make worthwhile 
suggestions. 


** When there is no school already existing, it should be quite 
easy to appoint some person who will work himself as well as 
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be able to make others work. He would teach the boys, give 
them instruction and make them work. It would be excellent if 
both things could go on simultaneously. 


**'When you spoke of it first the problem seemed very difficult 
to tackle. But when I reflected over it it seemed to offer the 
best solution to three of our most formidable problems, viz., train- 
ing of our people in crafts and industries, unemployment, and 
education. Having read in the Harijan of the 18th ult. the article 
by ‘A Professor’ I have felt that in education too there is some- 
thing like vested interests and that most of the criticism advanced 
against the scheme, as you say, is plain prejudice. Jnaneshwar 
Maharaj says that the parrot perches on the rod, takes hold of 
it and then complains, ‘I am bound.’ 


** A poor country like India cannot afford to keep education 
and training in crafts and industries separate from each other. 
Since our resources are slender, ‘we must be prepared to travel 
the hard way. The British Raj was not troubled by this. Only 
an alien Government would maintain that if you had not enough 
resources you should slow down the pace of educational expansion. 
If one carefully examined how much of the burden of the expend- 
iture on education could be shifted on to the boys themselves, 
it would be found -that they could not only contribute a good 
deal towards it but also learn some craft well enough to enable 
them to earn a living by it when they were grown up.” 


Harijanbandhu, 16-10-’37 
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a 7 
SOME CRITICISM ANSWERED 


A high educational officer who wishes to remain un- 
known has sent me, through a common friend, an elaborate 
and considered criticism of my plan. of Primary Education. 
For want of space I may not reproduce the whole argument 
here. Nor is there anything new in it. And yet it deserves a 
reply, if only for the pains the writer has bestowed on his 
paper. 

_ This is how my suggestions have been paraphrased by 
the writer: 

(i) Primary education should start and end with training 
in crafts and industries, and that whatever may be necessary by 


_ py prone 


way of general information should come in as auxiliaries in the 


sien 


initial stage, and that formal training through the medium of reading 
and writing in subjects like History, Geography and Arithmetic 
come right at the end. 

(ii) Primary education should be self-supporting from the 
first, and that this should and could be achieved by the State taking 
over the finished articles coming from the schools and selling them 
to the public. 

(iii) Primary education should be fully up to the Matriculation 
standard —less of course English. 


Pe ee 


(iv) Prof. K.T. Shah’s idea of conscripting young men and 
-women to teach in the primary schools should be fully examined 
and, if possible, acted upon.” 


The writer at once proceeds to say: 
“If we analyse the above programme it seems to us that the 
; underlying ideas are in some cases medieval, and in some cases 
based upon assumptions which would not bear examination. Pro- 
} __ bably no. iii is a very high standard.” 

It would have been better if, instead of paraphrasing, 
the writer had quoted my own words. For all the statements 
in the first paraphrase are wide to the truth. My point is 
not that the start should be made with crafts and the rest 
should come in as auxiliaries. On the contrary I have said 
that the whole of the general education should come through 
the crafts and simultaneously with their progress. This is 
wholly different from what happened in the Middle Ages. 
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But I do know that the aim in the Middle Ages or in any Age 
was never to develop the whole man through ¢rafts. The idea 
is original. That it may prove to be wrong does not affect the 
originality. And an original idea does not admit of a front- 
al attack unless it is tried on a sufficiently large scale. To 
say a priori that it is impossible is no argument. 

Nor have I said: that the formal training through the 
medium of reading and writing should come right at the end. 
On the contrary the formal training comes in at the very 
beginning. Indeed it is an integral part of the general equip- 
ment. I have indeed said, and I repeat here, that reading 
may come a little later, and writing may come last. But th 
whole process has to be finished within the first year; so tha} 
at the end of the first year in the school of my imagination 
a seven year old child, boy or girl, will have much more than 
the general information that any boy or girl has in the present 
primary school during the first year. He will read correctly 
and draw correct letters instead of making the daubs that 
the children generally do at present. The child will also 
know elementary additions and subtractions and the simple 
multiplication table. He will have learned all this idee 
and while he has learned a productive craft, say spinning, 
by choice. 

The second paraphrase is just as unhappy as the first. 
For what I have claimed is that education through handi 
crafts should be self-supporting during the sum total of seven 
years I have assigned for it. I have specifically said that during 
the first two years it may mean a partial loss, i 

Medieval times may have been bad, but I am not pre- 
pared to condemn things simply because they are medieval} 
The spinning wheel is undoubtedly medieval, but seems to 
have come to stay. Though the article is the same it has become 
a symbol of freedom and unity as at one time, after the advent 
of the East India Company, it had become the symbol of 
slavery. Modern India has found in it a deeper and truer 
meaning than our forefathers had dreamt of. Even so, if the 
handicrafts were once symbols of factory labour, may they 
now be symbols and vehicles of education in the fullest and 
truest sense of the term. If the Ministers have enough imagi- 
nation and courage, they will give the idea a trial in spite 
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of the criticism, undoubtedly well-meant, of high educational 
officers and others especially when the criticism is based 
on imaginary premises. 


Though the writer has been good enough to assume the 
possibility of Prof. K. T. Shah’s scheme of conscription being 
sound, he later on evidently repents of it. For he says: 

*“The idea of conscripting teachers is to our mind an outrage. 
We should have in schools, where young children assemble, men 
and women who have voluntarily dedicated their lives to this 
profession so far as such a dedication is possible in this world and 
who will bring sunshine and zeal. We have made far too many 
) experiments with our young men and women, but this one bids 
} fair in its results to land us in a ruin from which there will be no 
escape for at least half a century. The whole thing is based on the 
notion that teaching is one of those arts for which no adequate train- 
ing is necessary and that everyone is a born teacher. How a man 
of K. T. Shah’s eminence comes to hold it. is inexplicable. The 


how can each and everyone train children in handicrafts, etc. ?’’ 


? 

; 

; 

> idea is a freak idea bound to be tragic in results if applied. Again, 
; 


Prof. Shah is well able to defend his proposition. But I 
‘would like to remind the writer that the existing teachers 
‘Ss not volunteers. They are hirelings (the word is used in 
its natural sense) working for their bread and butter. Prof. 
Shah’s scheme does contemplate possession of patriotism, 


“spirit of sacrifice, a certain amount of culture, and a training 


‘in a handicraft, before they are taken up. His idea is sub- 


stantial, quite feasible, and deserves the greatest consideration. 


-If we have to wait till we have born teachers, we shall have 
to wait till the Judgment Day for them. I submit that teachers 
will have to be trained on a wholesale scale during the shortest 
term possible. This cannot be done unless the services of the 
existing educated young men and women are ‘gently impressed. 
It will not be unless there is a general willing response from 
that body. They responded, however feebly, during the civil 
disobedience campaign. Will they fail to respond to the call 
for constructive service against maintenance money? 


Then the writer asks: 
**(1) Are we not to allow for a great deal of wastage in raw 
materials when handled by little boys? 
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(2) Are the sales to be effected by a central organization? 
What about the cost of this? 
(3) Are the people to be compelled to buy at these stores? 
(4) What about the cases of those communities which are 
at present manufacturing these? What will be the reaction on these ?”’ 
My answers are: 
1. Of course there will be wastage, but there will. be 
even at the end of the first year some gain by each pupil. 


2. The State will absorb much of the material for its 


own requirements. 

3. Nobody will be compelled to buy the nation’s children’s 
manufactures, but the nation is expected to buy with pardon- 
able pride and patriotic pleasure what its children make for 
its needs. . 

4, There is hardly any competition in the products of 
village handicrafts. And care will be taken to manufacture 
things which do not come into unfair competition with any 
indigenous manufactures. Thus Khadi, village paper, palm- 
gud and the like have no competitors. 


Harijan, 16-10-'37 


8 
SELF-SUPPORTING SCHOOLS 


**The cardinal feature of our economic condition is the pressure 
of population on resources. For example, India has not got stretches 
of unexplored land, nor are we suffering from a plethora of colonies 
and capital. The right of exploiting our resources should, therefore, 
be strictly confined to those who have been trained to do it well. 

_ One hundred persons cultivating a hundred scattered strips of land 

_ produce food for fifty; but if the strips are consolidated and culti- 
vated by twenty persons, including a manure expert, a plant- 
breeding expert, and an irrigation engineer, the same land can 
support a hundred. Owing to inventions which increase the produc- 
tivity of the labourer without dislocating his domestic life or mena- 
cing his liberty, an undeniable need has arisen to prevent too many 
from working. Forcing people to retire at fifty is a wasteful solution 
because the normal man’s powers of mind and body are keenest 
after that age. The right way is to prevent people from entering 
life before they are properly equipped. 


. 
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“Indeed, Ar. we take a wider view we discover that the 

main cause of India’s economic decay is that her workers begin 

E life too early. A carpenter apprentices his son so early that the 
boy reaches his maximum earning capacity at twelve, marries 
and sets up independent business soon after, and becomes imper- 
vio s to the influence of new methods of production and distri- 
ution. The immature mind put to industrial apprenticeship gets 
warfed and fossilized; and there is no grasp of the economic signi- 


ance of work. Anybody can exploit such a worker. He is content 
live and multiply on a bare subsistence in the narrow world 
hich bounds his interests. ‘To this are traceable India’s parochial- 
, contentment, fatalism, the caste system, drugs, and drink. 
When I visited the Ceylon plantations what harrowed me most 
was the existence of child-labour. Schools there were, but parents 
have a tendency to employ children; the elder generation always 
tries to shirk its duty to the younger. The function of the State is 
to check activities which are profitable to individuals and harmful 
to the community. Even in a country like Ceylon where the popu- 
lation is inadequate to exploit natural resources, child-labour is 
indefensible; much more so is it in India where the employment 
of children may mean the unemployment of adults. 


*““Let us not delude ourselves into believing that self-supporting 


workshop schools manufacturing and marketing goods will impart 
‘education. In actual practice it will be nothing but legalized child 
-Jabour. If, for example, spinning is chosen by one school, the rotating 
of the wheel will become an automatic action. I cannot agree with 
the editor of the Harijan that mathematics can be studied by cal- 
culating how much yarn would be needed for a piece, and science 


: 


and geography by observing the growth and improvement of strains 

of cotton. These things will stimulate the mind if done only once 

-or twice, but when repeated daily for years they will benumb the 
mind and make it run in grooves. Man has survived in the evo- 

lution of life not because he acquires special aptitudes, but because 

_ he is capable of that general culture which enables him to meet 
_ the ever-changing demands of complex reality. The training of the 
eye, ear and hand are absolutely necessary, and manual labour 
; must be made compulsory in all schools, but we must not forget 
that what is called the training of the hand is really a training 

of the brain. If a school aims at education, it must give up all ideas 

of producing standardized goods for sale. It must give a variety 
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of raw materials and machines for children to Wivertiient with 
and spoil. Waste is inevitable. A careful study of Sjt. Parikh’s figures - 
in the current issue of the Harijan shows that even when a school - 
has specialized in one occupation and has trained grown-up child- 
ren, waste is considerable. A vocational school, like a college of he 


; er 
science, is a place for experimenting and wasting resources. A 
saa 
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country like India with limited resources must start as 


necessary, and they should be at important centres. It is no loss 
the nation if boys from Gorakhpur and Oudh are chosen and sent 
to Cawnpore to study tanning; but innumerable vocational sc 00) 

will involve waste. 9g 


‘Another kind of wastage is not generally recognized. If, 
with a pound of cotton, adult expert labour using improved machi- — 
nery can clothe four persons, inexpert labour will clothe barely — 
two. This means that in order to clothe India, double the necessary 

area will have to be under cotton cultivation. In other words, the } 
land required to grow cotton enough to clothe India if inexpert — 
labour is employed, will suffice for growing both cotton and corn 


to clothe and feed India, if labour is efficient. 


, 
**A third aspect of this wastage should also be borne in mind. : 
We are told that school children can make fancy goods. Recently 
I saw an ex-student of a technical school making toys out of ply- 
wood. The wood, the screws and the tools he used came from abroad. { 
Such industries create a market for foreign goods where none ~ 
existed. It may be contended that we can make our own plywood; © 
but India is not America with surplus land to grow trees for plywood. { 
The diversion of raw resources and capital to the production of ; 
unnecessary things must be checked, not encouraged. ( 

**A school or a college should be a place where young minds 
live in a world of values rather than of prices; if, at the impres- 
sionable period, manufacture, marketing and money-making be 
placed as the ideal, growth will be arrested and we shall have an 
accentuation of the process, as a result of which the world suffers — 
poverty in the midst of plenty today. It is significant that Shri Rama-— 


krishna attached no value to vocational training. 


‘That we can force the pace and make the boy learn in two © 
years what he now learns in seven is a curious illusion. A boy’s © 
mind is not an empty jar waiting to be filled. A child cannot, and 
should not, try to learn at eight what he can learn only at 16. The 


foreign language is not the cause of delay, nor are we giving as 
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~ much extra time to it as people imagine. The writing of essays 
_*  . is a training of the mind and the emotions, and such training must 
| » be necessarily slow. The Year’s Book of education gives the following 
- distribution of time over the subjects of the curriculum in the schools 


rm; of “England: 
“a Hours 
= 7 Assembly, Registration and Religious Instruction carts ee 
« English (including Reading, Writing, Grammar and 
Composition) 4:40 
| Arithmetic and Elementary Mathematics Pe en 
: History and Geography 
“¥ : Science and Art (including Manual Instruction) ee. 
j Physical Training and Organized Games a 
— 
27% 


‘‘Of the time set apart for instruction, English gets half. It 
is to be further emphasized that every lesson is an English lesson. 
The more complex a language, and the more complete its mastery, 
the greater and more articulate the intellect becomes. The methods 
employed for developing the mind may seem unproductive, wasteful 
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and slow; but it must be remembered that the object of education 
; is to strengthen the mind and to make psychological adjustment in 
; social life possible. Let us not demand that schools should produce 
not only men but also goods. 

es ‘*To sum up, it is bad economy to adopt a short-sighted policy 
5 which will make the schools solvent and the nation bankrupt.” 
B 


This is from a Professor in a well-known University. 
There is a signed covering letter to it but the article is un- 
signed. I therefore refrain from giving the writer’s name. 
_ After all the reader is concerned with the matter not its author. 
This article is a striking case of preconceived notions blurring 
one’s vision. The writer has not taken the trouble to under- 
stand my plan. He condemns himself when he likens the 
boys in the schools of my imagination to the boys on the 
semi-slave plantations of Ceylon. He forgets that the boys 
on the plantations are not treated as students. Their labour 
is no part of their training, In the schools I advocate boys 
have all that boys learn in high schools less English but plus 
drill, music, drawing and, of course, a vocation. To call these 
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schools factories amounts to an obstinate refusal to appreciate 
a series of facts. It is very like a man refusing to read the 
description of a human being and calling him a monkey 
because he has seen no other animal but a monkey, and 
because the description in some particulars, but only in. some, 
answers that of monkeys. The Professor would have ‘been on 
safe ground if he had cautioned the public against expecting 
all that I have claimed for the proposal. The caution would, 
however, be unnecessary because I have uttered it myself. 

I admit that my proposal is novel. But novelty is no 
crime. I admit that it has not much experience behind it. 
‘But what experience my associates and I have encourages 
me to think that the plan, if worked faithfully, will succeed. 
The nation can lose nothing by trying the experiment even 
if it fails. And the gain will be immense if the experiment 
succeeds even partially. In no other way can Primary Edu. 
cation be made free, compulsory and effective. The present 
Primary Education is admittedly a snare and a delusion. 


Shri Narhari Parikh’s figures have been written in ord 
to support the plan to the extent they can. They are n 
conclusive. They are encouraging. They supply good data 
to an enthusiast. Seven years are not an integral part of my 
plan. It may be that more time will be required to reach the 
intellectual level aimed at by me. The nation won’t lose any: 


thing whatsoever by a prolongation of the period of instruc- 
tion. The integral parts of the scheme are: ; 


(1) Taken as a whole a vocation or vocations are the 
best medium for the all-round development of a boy or a girl, 
-and therefore all syllabus should be woven round vocational 
training. : 

(2) Primary Education thus conceived as a whole is 
bound to be self-supporting even though for the first or even 
the second year’s course it may not be wholly so. Primary 
Education here means as described above. 


The Professor questions the possibility of giving arith 
metical and other training through vocations. Here he. speaks 
without experience. I can speak from experience. I had no 
‘difficulty in giving at the Tolstoy Farm (Transvaal) -all- 
round development to the boys and girls for whose training 
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I was directly responsible. The central fact there was voca- 
tional training for nearly eight hours. They had one or, at 
the most, two hours of book learning. The vocations were 
digging, cooking, scavenging, sandal-making, simple carpentry, 
and messenger work. The ages of the children ranged from 
six to sixteen. That experiment has been since much enriched. 


Harijan, 18-9-’37 


. 9 
DOING, NOT IDLE THINKING 


Dr. G.S. Arundale sends me an advance copy of an 
article he has written for the Orient Illustrated Weekly with 
the following covering letter: 

*“You have expressed a wish that education should now begin 
to be real in this country and not artificial as it has been for so 
many years. As one who has been active in education in India for 
more than thirty years, I send you an article which is appearing 
in the Orient Illustrated Weekly. Maybe it represents in some degree 
your own views. I do feel that there should be a national scheme 
of education which every National Minister will do his best to 
express in his particular Province. There has been a good deal of 
independent tinkering. I feel it is urgent that the note of the great 
principles should be sounded without delay so that there may be 
a common bond and a common effort in which public and Govern- 
mént alike shall join.” 


I take from the article the most important and relevant 
extracts. After dealing with the question of how to proceed, 
he says: 

“IT have no space here to suggest the nature of the principles 
which should underlie national education. But at least so far as both 
boys and girls are concerned in the school sphere —I hope we 
shall gradually eliminate the absurd distinctions of ‘school’ and 
‘college’ —the note throughout must be that of doing. 

*““However much thought may be stimulated, it is valueless 
save as it mellows into doing. The same may be said as regards 
the emotions and feelings, so dangerously neglected in most modern 
systems of education. India needs her youth to be workers — 
workers whose character is such —developed through educatioh — 
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that it naturally becomes translated into work, into practical capa- 
city, into service. India needs young citizens who can do well in 
whatever department of life to which they may be called by en- 
vironment and by heredity. Every subject of the curriculum is to 
the end of right living. Every subject discloses the Law, the Order 
and the Purpose of Life. Teachers must never forget this as they 
tend to grow submerged in the hardness of so-called facts. They 
should remember that in the world of our intelligence there are no 
facts, but only conventions. It was well said by Sir Arthur Edding- 
ton that science has taken the great step forward of moving from 
certainty to doubt. Our education must, therefore, cause all its 
“facts’ to rest lightly in the minds of its pupils, and use them beyond 
all else for the development of that character which is the only 


safe foundation both for individuals and for nations. 


: 
*‘And once character stirs, the desire to do will intensify, in 


the directions both of self-support and of self-sacrifice. There will, 
arise the desire to draw as close as possible to the Earth our Mother, 
to worship her in the ritual of agriculture, and to become as little 
as may be of a burden to her by simplicity of need and purity of © 
desire. Indeed, I hold that no child of Mother Earth should be 
unable to draw from her some direct sustenance, and I would have © 
as part of all education some measure of direct contact with her, 
even in town educational institutions. 


‘‘We must tear ourselves radically away from those educational 
conventions which have made education so largely futile today. 
We must begin under the existing favourable auspices of the national 
ministries, a system of real education, which is not instruction. 
We have become imprisoned in the ruts and grooves of out-of-— 
date educational forms and fetishes, and I heartily welcome Gandhi- | 


ji’s adumbration of an education which is self-supporting. I am — 


not quite sure if we shall be able to go quite as far as he suggests. 
I entirely agree that a young citizen after finishing a seven years’ 
course ‘should be discharged as an earning unit’. I myself feel that 
everyone should, partly through education, become conscious of 
his creative capacity, for he is a God in the becoming and there- 
fore possesses the supreme attribute of God — the power to create, 
to do. If this power be not awakened, of what use education? Then 
indeed is it instruction and not education. 

‘There is as much brain in the hand as there is in the head. 
For long the intellect in the head has been our God. Intellect has 
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been our tyrant, our dictator. Under the new dispensation it must 
be one among our many servants, and we must learn to exalt all 
that makes for simple living, that draws us near to the beautiful 
simplicities of nature, all that helps me to live with my hands — 
manual work of all kinds,—of the artist, of the artisan, of the agri- 
culturist.”’ 


I know I should have lived a happier and more effective 
life had I so been educated. 

What I have been saying as a layman, for the lay reader, 
Dr. Arundale has said as an educationist, for the educationist, 
and those who have in their charge the moulding of the youth 
of the country. I am not surprised at the caution with which 
he approaches the idea of self-supporting education. For me 
it is the crux. My one regret is that what I have seen through 
the glass darkly for the past 40 years I have begun to see 
now quite clearly under the stress of circumstances. 

Having spoken strongly in 1920 against the present 
system of education, and having now got the opportunity 
of influencing, however little it may be, Ministers in seven 
Provinces, who have been fellow-workers and fellow-sufferers 
in the glorious struggle for freedom of the country, I have 
felt an irresistible call to make good the charge that the 
present mode of education is radically wrong from bottom 
to top. And what I have been struggling to express in these 
columns very inadequately has come upon me like a flash, 
and the truth of it is daily growing upon me. I do, therefore, 
venture to ask the educationists of the country, who have 
no axes to grind, and who have an open mind, to study the 
two propositions that I have laid down, without allowing 
their preconceived and settled notions about the existing 
mode of education to interfere with the free flow of their 
reason. I would urge them not to allow my utter ignorance of 
education in its technical and orthodox sense, to prejudice 
them against what I have been saying and writing. Wisdom, 
it is said, often comes from the mouths of babes and sucklings. 
It may be a poetic exaggeration, but there is no doubt that 
sometimes it does come through babes. Experts polish it and 
give it a scientific shape. I therefore ask for an examination 
of my propositions purely on merits. Let me restate them 
here, not as I have previously laid them down in these columns, 
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but in the language that occurs to me as I am dictating these 
lines: g 

1. Primary education, extending over a period of 7 
years or longer, and covering all the subjects up to the matri- 
culation standard, except English, plus a vocation used as the 
vehicle for drawing out the minds of boys and girls in all 
departments of knowledge, should take the place of what 
passes today under the name of Primary, Middle and High 
School Education. 

2. Such education, taken as a whole, can, and must 
be, self-supporting; in fact self-support is the acid test of its 
reality. 

Harijan, 2-10-’37 


10 
SELF-SUPPORTING EDUCATION 


There is no reason to believe that because the Congress 
has come into power in seven of our provinces it would at 
once develop a psychology which it did not have. Though 
the Constructive Programme has been before them since 
1920 —the great turning point in the political history of 
India — it cannot yet be said that Congressmen have a living 
faith in it, or that they have produced a congenial atmo- 
sphere for it. How much less then can we expect from those 
who are outside the Congress ? It is true, however, that though 
the constructive or productive programme could not be as 
popular as the destructive (if it be not improper to use this 
word for denoting an. aspect of non-violent effort) or the 
negative programme, yet the Congress has willy-nilly adhered 
to it from 1920 onwards. The Congress never once repudiated 
it and large numbers of its members have adopted it. There- 
fore, whatever has been achieved in this field is due to their 
efforts and further progress in this direction can be hoped 
for only in those places where the Congress is in power. I 
must sound a note of warning, namely, that there is no reason 
for those who have faith in constructive work to be slack or 
lapse into complacency because the Congress has now the reins 
of the government in its hands. On the contrary, they should 
now be even more alert, industrious and persevering than 
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formerly. Then alone will fructify the hopes which have 
been long “entertained from the Congress Government. 
Congress Government means a government responsible to 
the people, who can remove it from power any day that they 
choose — if it is unsatisfactory. Such a Government, is wholly 
dependent for its continuance in power on the will of the 
people. Therefore, if the people who are behind the Congress, 
and who have made it what it is today want the Government 
to accept and implement a constructive programme, they can 
compel it to do so. Indeed, this is the only way in which to 
achieve it. The Government, i.e., the Congress Government, 
has not the power of physical force at its disposal; it has 
abandoned that power of its own free will. The British 
Government has that power. If at any time our Government 
feels compelled to resort to that force, the day will mark its 
downfall, and our tri-colour flag will lose its significance. If 
our people do not obey the Congress Government, or if 
they have not yet sufficiently imbibed Ahimsa, our Govern- 
ment will lose its lustre. 

Therefore, those Congressmen who have faith in the con- 
structive programme must beware. The scheme of education 
which I have presented is also a part of the constructive 
work which we must undertake. I do not suggest that the 
Congress has accepted it in the form in which I am giving 
it to you today. But all that I am writing today was implicit 
in what I wrote or said in regard to the national schools in 
1920 and afterwards. It has only emerged as a fuller and 
more comprehensive scheme now since the time is ripe 
for it. 

If primary education is to be imparted through the 
teaching of crafts, only those who have faith in the Charkha 
and other village industries can undertake it. The Charkha 
is the most important of the village industries. The A.I.S.A. 
has acquired — over the years and through a good deal of 
work — a lot of valuable information about it. The A.I.V.I.A. 
is doing the same about other industries. Therefore, I feel 
that if efforts are to be made to educate and uplift our people 
they can be done only through the greater use of the Charkha 
and other village industries. But — and here comes the diffi- 
culty — all those who have faith in the Charkha are not 
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teachers. Every carpenter does not know the science of car- 
pentry. To be able to impart education through a craft one 
must know its science as well. Therefore, only those people 
can successfully introduce my method in primary schools 
who are themselves interested in both the science of education 
and the science of Charkha. I reproduce below a letter from 
Shri Dilkhush Diwanji which I hope ie be useful to those 
eager to undertake such work. 

*“Your ideas about education through self-help and training 
in craft-work and your heartening experiences in that direction 
which you have mentioned in the Harijan and Harijanbandhu have 
given me so much encouragement in my work that I feel prompted 
to write this letter to you and thus bear my humble testimony 
to the soundness of your scheme. Here, for the past two years I 
have been conducting a small craft school. I am very pleased to 
find that my own experiences are similar to yours. My ideas are 
in complete accord with yours. I, therefore, welcome them and 
express my cent. per cent. agreement with them. You will thus see 
that this is not a product of my blind faith in you but rather an 
indication of faith based on experience. You are trying to evolve 
a perfect and scientific scheme which will be useful to the whole 
country. There is scope in my work here for greater perfection and 
for a more thorough scientific outlook and I am making efforts in 
that direction. But from my experiences in the past two years, 
and from the conclusions which I have reached in regard to the 
questions arising from those experiences, I find your ideas about 
education being self-supporting and craft-centred eminently reason- 
able and fully capable of standing any test. I think I have under- 
stood the main ideas of your scheme. From my experience I am 
also coming round to the following views: 

“1, With craft-work as the pivot of education, students certainly 
get the best possible out of education. Inculcation of the spirit of 
enterprise and development of character are the most valuable 
gifts of this craft-centred education. Therefore, apart from the 
great power which this scheme confers on a poor country like ours 
to make education self-supporting, making craft-work the basis 
of education also facilitates the all-round development of the boys. 

“2. There is no doubt that primary education can easily be 
made self-supporting by making the crafts the media of instruction. 
‘The problem of education in a poor country like India can be 
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solved only by making education self-supporting. Besides, this method 
alone is in perfect accord with the old Aryan culture. Personally, 
I have developed a great liking for the Charkha. It is the only craft 
which can be made universal. I have with me the statistics of the 
production from Charkha during the past two years. Of course, 
the work done is not as systematic as you would like it to be, and 
there is scope for further improvement from the experience already 
gained. I will be glad to send you the statistics and my notes about 
them if you so desire. 

“3. It is also becoming clear to me that, now that English 
will not be here, with the help of this method, i.e. education through 
crafts, we shall be able to bring about a greater development of the 
students in a comparatively lesser number of years. This naturally 
means that a change is called for in the old conception of the mean- 
ing and content of primary education. ‘Learning’, ‘scholarship’, 
‘efficiency’ and such other erroneous ideas current in the field of 
education have to be abandoned; then only can we hope to appreciate 
the all-round development which education through the crafts will 
bring about. 

“4, The first radical change which we have to introduce 
in the present system is to devote three-fourths of the school-time 
to craft-work. The next change will have to be to do away with the 
entire paraphernalia of the prevailing system, such as reading, 
writing, time-tables, examinations, subject-wise teaching etc. and use 
instead the following which are not only easier but also more useful: 

*““(a) Teaching through conversation: Instead of depending 
on books, let the teacher himself become a living book to the students. 
Given the readiness and zeal on the part of the teacher and the 
spirit of inquiry in the students, the latter learn much more through 
conversations and discussions with teachers — as they work or sit 
or walk together —than they do from books and formal class-room 
teaching. Besides, this almost wholly eliminates the need for any 
expenses on books. 

““(b) Living together with the teacher: This is one of the 
most valuable and indispensable aids of the craft-centred education. 
If the teacher loves the students and is earnest in his desire to educate 
them, their living together would be easy, pleasant and helpful 
to both in their efforts for development. A teacher who thus lives 
with his students has to be both a teacher and a student; while 
he also learns. 
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*‘(c) Participation in national and public activities: In a 
manner of speaking, the students in craft-schools begin to serve 
society, the nation and the State through their productive work 
from their very childhood onwards. But they must also participate 
in such other national and public activities as prohibition of drink, 
service of the Harijans, cleaning of the villages etc; because, as you 
yourself maintain, an efficient and earnest teacher can thus impart 
to them, from the very beginning of their lives, lessens in getting to 
know and serve the society in which they live. This new instrument 
of education in our hands makes the entire system of education 
practical, living and fruitful. The more I reflect over this aspect 
of the problem the clearer it becomes to me that these craft-centred 
primary schools will be very helpful to us in those of our activities 
which constitute our preparation for winning Swaraj and for main- 
taining it when we gain it, such as in Khadi work, village industries, 
prohibition of drink, service of the Harijans etc. This will be a very 
fine demonstration of the truth of the saying that students alone 
can truly build the nation. 


_ “(d) Closer contact with the parents of the students : This will 
also prove to be a very powerful means in our concept of a new 
sort of our primary education. The present system widens the 
gulf between the students and their parents. The parents have no - 
interest in the education of their children beyond signing the register 
and paying the fees. The education they receive at the school being 
book-centred has no relation to the life at home with the result 
that there creeps in a growing alienation between the boy and the 
rest of his family. Formerly, under the system of the old four-fold - 
order of society, knowledge of agriculture and crafts was handed 
down to the younger generation hereditarily. But now there is a 
break in this process of the transmission of knowledge because of 
the undue importance attached to books at schools. As a result, 
agriculture and village industries are decaying. Our education 
will be craft-centred and therefore will be closely related to the 
crafts and industries of the villages, and, as such, with those followed 
by the parents of the boys. Therefore, the parents will surely take 
a lively interest in, the education of their boys. They will now be 
convinced that their boys are no longer going to swell the ranks of 
the unemployed after their education but will help them in their 
work at home and take up the family vocation. 


‘‘(e) It is good that you are giving a wider meaning to primary 
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education. I have students who have studied up to the first four 
standards. The experience I have had of them has convinced me 
of the need to consider the whole problem of village-students afresh. 
Having passed the first four standards in the village primary school 
they want to join the schools in the city because of the attraction 
of English. But because the education in cities is too expensive, 
most of them find its doors shut against them, and their career 
as students is abruptly cut short. Those who somehow manage to 
go there end by betraying the interests of the village and their 
own parents, because the education they receive there turns them 
into the lovers of ease and comfort. They become parasites. If 
craft schools be opened and arrangements be made to provide edu- 
cation to this class locally at the village, it will do incalculable 
good to all; to the parents, the villages and the students themselves. 
Experience has now confirmed me in my belief that it is quite 
easy to provide the students all the education up to the Vinit or the 

. matriculation class in these craft-centred schools where only two 
out of six hours will be devoted to the learning of books, the rest 
being spent on learning and practising a craft and what is more this 
will be achieved in a comparatively shorter period of time than 
in the others.” 


Haryanbandhu, 17-10-?37 


1] 
WARDHA EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 
I 


[The following were the propositions originally formulated by 
Gandhiji for discussion by the Conference.] 

1. The present system of education does not meet the 
requirements of the country in any shape or form. English 
having been made the medium of instruction in all the higher 
branches of learning, has created a permanent bar between 
the highly educated few and the uneducated many. It has 
prevented knowledge from percolating to the masses. This 
excessive, importance given to English has cast upon the 
educated class a burden which has maimed them mentally 
for life and made them strangers in their own land. Absence 
of vocational training has made the educated class almost 
unfit for productive work and harmed them physically. 
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Money spent on primary education is a waste of expenditure 
inasmuch as what little is taught is soon forgotten and has 
little or no value in terms of the villages or cities. Such ad- 
vantage as.is gained by the existing system of education is 
not gained by the chief tax-payer, his children getting the 
least. 


2. The course of primary education should be extended 
at least to seven years and should include the general knowledge 
gained up to the matriculation standard less English and 
plus a substantial vocation. 


3. For the all-round development of boys and girls all 
training should, so far as possible, be given through a profit- 
yielding vocation. In other words, vocations should serve a 
double purpose — to enable the pupil to pay for his tuition 
through the products of his labour, and at the same time to 
develop the whole man or woman in him or her through 
the vocation learnt at school. 

Land, buildings and equipment are not intended to be 
covered by the proceeds of the pupils’ labour. 

All the processes of cotton, wool and silk, commencing 
from gathering, cleaning, ginning (in the case of cotton), 
carding, spinning, dyeing, sizing, warp-making, double twisting, 
designing, and weaving, embroidery, tailoring, paper making, 
cutting, book binding, cabinet making, toy making, gur 
making are undoubted occupations that can easily be learnt 
and handled without much capital outlay. 

This primary education should equip boys and girls to 
earn their bread by the State guaranteeing employment in 
the vocations learnt or by buying their manufactures at 
prices fixed by the State. 


4, Higher education should be left to private enterprise 
and for meeting national requirements whether in the various 
industries, technical arts, belles-lettres or fine arts. 

The State Universities should be purely examining 
bodies, self-supporting through the fees charged for exami- 
nations. 

Universtities will look after the whole of the field of 
education and will prepare and approve courses of studies in 
the various departments of education. No private school 
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should be run without the previous sanction of the respective 
Universities. University charters should be given liberally 
to any body of persons of proved worth and integrity, it being 
always understood that the Universities will not cost the 
State anything except that it will bear the cost of running 
a Central Education Department. 

Harijan, 2-10-'37 


IT 


[The next day the draft resolutions of the Committee were placed 
before the house and discussed and ultimately passed. Here is the text 
of the resolutions.] 

1. That in the opinion of this Conference free and com- 
pulsory education be provided for seven years on a nation- ° 
wide scale. 

2. That the medium of instruction be the mother tongue. 

3. That the Conference endorses the proposal made by 
Mahatma Gandhi that the process of education throughout 
this period should centre around some form of manual and 
productive work, and that all the other abilities to be developed 
or training to be given should, as far as possible, be integrally 
related to the central handicraft chosen with due regard to 
the environment of the child. 

4, That the Conference expects that this system of edu- 
cation will be gradually able to cover the remuneration of 
the teachers. 

[Thereafter a Committee composed of the following friends was 
appointed to prepare a planned syllabus on the lines of the resolutions, 
to submit their report to the Chairman of the Conference within a 
month. ] 


Names of the Members of the Committee 


Dr. Zakir Husain (Chairman) 
Sjt. Aryanayakam (Convener) 
Sjt. Khawaja Gulam Saiyidudeen 
Sjt. Vinoba Bhave 

Sjt. Kakasaheb Kalelkar 

Sjt. Kishorlal Mashruwala 

Sjt. J. G. Kumarappa 

Sjt. Shrikrishnadas Jaju 

Prof. K. T. Shah 
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Shrimati Ashadevi 
With power to co-opt more names. 
Harijan, 30-10-'37 


III 


Gandhiji, after thanking all those who had come in 
response to the invitations, said whether he was there as 
Chairman or member, he had invited them in order to listen 
to their opinion and advice on the propositions he had formu- 
lated, especially of those who were opposed to them. He asked 
for a free, frank and full discussion, as he regretted his in- 
ability to meet the friends outside of the pandal for reasons 
of health. 


The propositions, he said, referred both to primary 
education and college education, but they would largely 
have to address themselves to a consideration of primary 
education. He had included secondary in primary education 
because primary education was the only education so called 
that was available to a very small fraction of the people in 
our villages, many of which he had seen during his peregri- 
nations since 1915. He was speaking exclusively about the 
needs of these rural boys and girls, the bulk of whom were 
illiterate. He had no experience of college education, though 
he had come in contact with hundreds of college boys, had 
heart-to-heart chats and correspondence with them, knew 
their needs, failings, and the disease they suffered from. But 
they might restrict themselves to a consideration of primary 
education. For, the moment that primary question was solved 
the problem of college education would also be solved. 


Education through Manual Training 


He was deliberately of opinion that the present system 
of primary education was not only wasteful but harmful. 
Most of the boys were lost to the parents and to the occu- 
pation to which they were born. They picked up evil habits, 
affected urban ways, and got a smattering of something which 
may be anything else but is not education. The remedy, 
he thought, lay in educating them by means of vocational 
or manual training. He had some experience of it having 
trained his own sons and the children on the Tolstoy Farm 
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in South Africa, belonging to all castes and creeds, who were 
good, bad and indifferent, through some manual training, 
e.g. carpentry or shoe-making which he had learnt from 
Kallenbach who had training in a Trappist monastery. His 
sons and all these children, he was confident; had lost nothing, 
though he could not give them an education that either 
satisfied himself or them, as the time at his disposal was limited 
and his preoccupations numerous. 


The core of his emphasis was not the occupations but 
education through manual training — all education, of letters, 
history, geography, mathematics, science, etc. through manual 
training. It might be objected that in the Middle Ages nothing 
else was taught. But the occupational training then was far 
from serving an educational purpose. In this age those born 
to certain professions had forgotten them, taken to clerical 
careers, and were lost to the country-side. As a result, go 
wherever we might, it was impossible to find an efficient 
carpenter or a smith in an average village. The handicrafts 
were nearly lost, and the spinning wheel being neglected 
was taken to Lancashire where it was developed, thanks to 
the English genius of developing crafts to an extent that was 
to be seen today. This he said irrespective of his views on indus- 
trialism. | 


Takli — A Productive Toy 


The remedy lay in imparting the whole art and science 
of a craft through practical training and therethrough im- 
parting education. Teaching of taki: spinning, for instance, 
presupposed imparting of knowledge of various varieties of 
cotton, different soils in different provinces of India, the 
history of the ruin of the handicraft, its political reasons © 
which would include the history of the British rule in India, 
knowledge of arithmetic, and so on. He was trying the ex- 
periment on his little grandson who scarcely felt that he was 
being taught, for he all the while played and laughed and sang. 


He was specially mentioning the takli m order that they 
might put to him questions about it, and as he had much 
to do with it and seen its power and its romance; also because 
the handicraft of making cloth was the only one which could 
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be universally taught, and because the takli required no 
expense. It had more than proved its worth. The Constructive 
Programme, to the extent it had been carried out, had led 
to the formation of the Congress Ministries in seven provinces, 
and their success ‘also would depend on the extent to which 
we carried it out. | 

He had contemplated a seven years’ course which so 
far as takli was concerned would culminate in practical 
knowledge of weaving (including dyeing, designing, etc.). 
The custom for all the cloth we could produce was there 
ready. 

He was very keen on finding the expenses of a teacher 
through the product of the manual work of his pupils, as 
he was convinced that there was no other way to carry edu- 
cation to crores of our children. We could not wait until we 
had the necessary revenue, until the Viceroy reduced the 
military expenditure, and so on. He asked them to remember 
that this primary education would include the elementary 
principles of sanitation, hygiene, nutrition, of doing their own 
work, helping parents at home etc.. The present generation 
of boys knew no cleanliness, no self-help, and physically 
were C 3. He would therefore give compulsory physical 
training through musical drill, etc. 


The Only Way 


The speaker hac gbeen accused of being opposed to literary 
training. Far from it. He simply wanted to show the way 
in which it should be given. The self-supporting aspect had 
also been attacked. Whereas, it was said, we should be ex- 
pending millions on primary education, we were going to 
exploit the children. It was also feared that there would be 
enormous waste. This fear was falsified by experience. As 
for exploiting or burdening the children, he would ask whether 
it was. burdening the child to save him from a disaster. Takli 
was a good enough toy to play with. It was no less a toy 
because it was a productive toy. Even today children helped 
their parents to a certain extent. The Segaon children knew 
the details of agriculture better than he, for having worked 
with their parents on the fields. Whilst the child would be 
encouraged to spin and help his parents with agricultural 
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jobs, he would also be made to feel that he did not belong 
only to his parents, but to the village and to the country 
and that he must make some return to them. That was the 
only way. He would tell the Ministers that they would make 
children helpless by doling out education to them. They would 
make them self-confident and brave by organizing their 
paying for their own education by their own labour. 


This system was to be common to all — Hindus, Mussal- 
mans, Parsis, Christians. Why did he not lay any stress on 
religious instruction, he was asked. Because he was teaching 
them practical religion, the religion of self-help. 


Compulsory Enlistment of Service 


The State, continued Gandhiji, was bound to find 
employment, if they needed it, for all the pupils thus trained. 
As for teachers, Prof. Shah had suggested the method of 
conscription. He had demonstrated its value by citing in- 
stances from Italy and other lands. If Mussolini could impress 
the youth of Italy for the service of his country, why should 
not we? Was it fair to label as slavery the compulsory en- 
listment of service of our youth for a year or longer before 
they began their career? The youths had contributed a lot 
to the success of the movement for freedom during the past 
17 years, and the speaker would call upon them to freely 
give a year of their lives to the service of the nation. Legis- 
lation, if it was necessary in this respect, would not be com- 
pulsion, as it could not be passed without the consent of the 
majority of our representatives. eee 


Gandhiji would therefore ask them to. say whether this 
imparting of education through manual training appealed 
to them. For him to make it self-supporting would be a test 
of its efficiency. The children ought, at the end of seven years, 
be able to pay for their instruction and be earning units. 


College education was largely an urban proposition. He 
would not say that it was an unmitigated failure, as primary 
education was; but the results were fairly disappointing. Why 
should any one of the graduates have to be unemployed? 


Takli he had proposed as a concrete instance because 
Vinoba had the largest amount of practical experience in it, 
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and he was there to answer their objections, if any. Kaka- 
saheb would also be able to tell them something, though his 
experience was more theoretical than practical. He had espe- 
cially drawn Gandhiji’s attention to Armstrong’s Education for 
Life, especially the chapter on ‘“‘Education of the Hand’’. 
The late Madhusudan Das was a lawyer, but he was con- 
vinced that without the use of our hands and feet our brains 
would be atrophied, and even if it worked it would be the 
home of Satan. Tolstoy had taught the same lesson through 
many of his tales. 7 


Based on Non-violence 


Gandhiji concluded by inviting the attention of the 
audience to the very fundamentals of his plan of self-sup- 
porting primary education: ‘“‘We have communal quarrels 
— not that they are peculiar to us. England had also its Wars 
-of the Roses, and today British Imperialism is the enemy 
of the world. If we want to eliminate communal strife and 
international strife, we must start with foundations pure and 
strong by rearing our younger generation on the education 
I have adumbrated. That plan springs out of non-violence. 
I suggestedit in connection with the Nation’s resolve to effect 
complete Prohibition, but I may tell you that even if there 
was to be no loss of revenue, and our exchequer was full, 
this education would be a sme qua non if we did not want to 
urbanize our boys. We have to make them true representatives 
of our culture, our civilization, of the true genius of our nation. 
We cannot do so otherwise than by giving them a course of 
self-supporting primary education. Europe is no example for 
us. It plans its programmes in terms of violence because it 
believes in violence. I would be the last to minimize the 
achievement of Russia, but the whole structure is based on 
force and violence. If India has resolved to eschew violence, 
this system of education becomes an integral part of the 
discipline she has to go through. We are told that England 
expends millions on education. America also does so. But 
we forget that all that wealth is obtained through exploita- 
tion. They have reduced the art of exploitation to a science, 
and might well give their boys and girls the costly education they 
do. We cannot, will not, think in terms of exploitation, and 
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we have no alternative but this plan of education which is 
based on non-violence. 
Harijan, 30-10-'37 
IV 
The Educational Conference 


In the afternoon Gandhiji opened the session with answer- 
ing some of the criticisms. Jasli was not the only thing, but 
that was the only thing which could be universalized. There 
was paper-making, gur-making from palms, and so on. It 
would be the function of the Ministers to find out what handi- 
craft would suit what school best. He would warn those 
who were enamoured of the machine that there was every 
danger of men being turned into machines with the emphasis 
on the machine. For those who wanted to live under the 
machine-age his scheme would be useless, but he would also 
tell them that it would be impossible to keep villagers alive 
by means of machines. Where there were 300 million living 
machines, it was idle to think of bringing in new dead machi- 
nery. Dr. Zakir Husain was not right when he said that the 
scheme was educationally sound, irrespective of the ideological 
background. A lady who knew the project method was visiting 
Gandhiji the other day, and she said that there was a vast 
difference between the project method and Gandhiji’s scheme. 
But he would not ask them to accept the scheme without 
conviction. If our own people acted on the square, there 
would be no slaves but perfect artisans produced from these 


schools. Any labour taken from the children should certainly 
be worth two pice an hour. 


But he warned them against accepting anything out of 
their regard for him. He was near death’s door and would 
not dream of thrusting anything down people’s throats. The 
scheme must be accepted after full and mature consideration 
so that it may not have to be given up in a little while. He 
agreed with Prof. Shah that a State was not worth anything 
which could not provide for its unemployment. But providing 
doles was not the solution of unemployment. He would provide 
every one of them with work and give them food if not money. 


God did not create us to eat, drink and be merry but to earn 
our bread in the sweat of our brow. 


Harijan, 30-10-’37 
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| V 

Gandhiji in winding up the proceedings said, he was 
grateful to all for having come and co-operated with him. 
He would look forward to further co-operation as the Con- 
ference was but the first of the many they would have to 
have. Malaviyaji had sent to him a warning telegram, but 
he could put him at ease by saying that there was nothing 
final about the Conference as it was a Conference of seekers, 
and everyone was invited to offer suggestions and criticisms. 
He had never the idea of carrying through anything by storm. 
The idea of national education and prohibition were as old 
as non-co-operation. But the thing in its present shape came 
to him under the changed circumstances of the country. 


Harijan, 30-10-37 


12 
A STEP FORWARD 


A record of the work of the Educational Conference will 
be found elsewhere. It marks an important stage in the presen- 
tation of my plan to the public and the Congress Ministers. 
It was a happy augury. that so many Ministers attended. 
The objection and criticism centred round the idea of self- 
support even in the narrow sense I have mentioned. Therefore 
the conference has made the very cautious declaration it 
has. There is no doubt the conference had to sail on an un- 
charted sea. There was no complete precedent before it. If 
the idea is sound, it will work itself out in practice. After all 
it is for those who have faith in the self-support part to demons- 
trate it by working schools in accordance with the idea. 

There was a remarkable unanimity so far as the question 
went of imparting full primary education including the 
secondary course less English, through a vocation. The fact 
that the whole person in the boys and girls has to be developed 
through a vocation automatically saves the schools from 
degenerating into factories. For, over and above the required 
degree of proficiency in the vocation in which they are trained, 
the boys and girls will have to show equal proficiency in the 
other subjects they will be expected to learn. 
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Dr. Zakir Husain Committee’s labours will show how 
the scheme can be worked in practice and what exactly the 
boys and girls will be expected to know from year to year. 

Objection has been raised that the conference’s resolu- 
tions were a foregone conclusion. It has no validity. In the 
nature of things it was impossible to invite educationists at 
random to pronounce their views all of a sudden on what 
to them is undoubtedly a revolutionary plan. The invitations 
had therefore to be restricted to those who as teachers had 
had at least something to do with the vocational training. 
I had myself no idea that the co-workers in the cause of national 
education would receive the new idea with sympathy. The 
wider circle of educationists will undoubtedly be invited to 
consider the scheme when it comes before the public in a 
concrete and fuller form through the Zakir Husain Com- 
mittee. I would request those educationists who may have 
helpful suggestions to make, to send them at once to Shri 
Aryanayakam, the Convener and Secretary of the Com- 
mittee, at Wardha. 

One of the speakers at the conference emphasized the 
fact that education of little boys and girls could be more 
effectively handled by women than men and by mothers 
rather than maidens. From another standpoint, too, they 
are in a better position than men to answer Prof. Shah’s con- 
scription scheme. Here is undoubtedly an opportunity for 
patriotic women with leisure to offer their services to a cause 
which ranks amongst the noblest of all causes. But if they 
come forward, they will have to go through a sound pre- 
-liminary training. Needy women in search of a living will 
serve no useful purpose by thinking of joining the move- 
ment as a career. If they approach the scheme, they should 
do so in a spirit of pure service and make it a life mission. 
They will fail and be severely disappointed if they approach 
it in a selfish spirit. If the cultured women of India will 
make common cause with the villagers, and that too through 
their children, they will produce a silent and grand revolu- 
tion in the village life of India. Will they respond? 


Harijan, 30-10-’37 
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INTERPRETATION OF THE WARDHA 
EDUCATION SCHEME 


[Dr. John De Boer, who is in charge of an educational institution 
in South India was on a visit to Wardha....He was keen on having a 
few minutes with Gandhiji. He said that the scheme had appealed to 
him most strongly, because at the back of it was non-violence. His 
difficulty was why non-violence figured so little on the syllabus. ] 


“The reason why it has appealed to you is quite all 
right,”’ said Gandhiji. “‘But the whole syllabus cannot centre 
round non-violence. It is enough to remember that it emerges 
from a non-violent brain. But it does not presuppose the 
acceptance of non-violence by those who accept it. Thus, 
for instance, all the members of the Committee do not accept 
non-violence as a creed. Just as a vegetarian need not neces- 
sarily be a believer in non-violence—he may be a vegetarian 
for reasons of health — even so those who accept the scheme 
need not be all believers in non-violence.” 


“I know,”’ said Dr. De Boer, ‘‘some educationists who 
will have nothing to do with the system because it is based 
on a non-violent philosophy of life.”’ 


‘“T know it. But for that matter I know some leading 
men who would not accept Khadi because it is based on my 
philosophy of life. But how can I help it ? Non-violence is 
certainly in the heart of the scheme, and I can easily demon- 
strate it, but I know that there will be little enthusiasm for 
it when I do so. But those who accept the scheme accept 
the fact that in a land full of millions of hungry people, you 
cannot teach their children by any other method, and that if 
you can set the thing going, the result will be a new economic 
order. That is quite enough for me, as it is enough for me 
that Congressmen accept non-violence as a method for obtain- 
ing independence, but not as a way of life. If the whole of 
India accepted non-violence as a creed and a way of life, we 
should be able to establish a republic immediately.” 

“T see,” said Dr. Boer. “There is one thing now which 
I do not understand. I am a socialist and whilst as a believer 
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in non-violence the scheme appeals to me most, I feel as a 
socialist that the scheme would cut India adrift from the 
world, whereas we have to integrate with the whole world, 
and socialism does it as nothing else does.”’ 

“T have no difficulty,” said Gandhiji. ““We do not 
want to cut adrift from the whole world. We will have a 
free interchange with all nations, but the present forced inter- 
change has to go. We do not want to be exploited, neither 
do we want to exploit any other nation. Through the scheme 
we look forward to making all children producers, and so 
to change the face of the whole nation, for it will permeate 
the whole of our social being. But that does not mean that 
we cut adrift from the whole world. There will be nations 
that will want to interchange with others because they cannot 
produce certain things. They will certainly depend on other 
nations for them, but the nations that will provide for them 
should not exploit them.”’ 


‘But if you simplify your life to an extent that you need 
nothing from other countries, you will isolate yourselves from 
them; whereas I want you to be responsible for America 
also.” 

“It is by ceasing to exploit and to be exploited that 
we can be responsible for America. For America will then 
follow our example and there will be no difficulty in a free 
interchange between us.”’ 

“But you want to simplify life and cut out industriali- 
zation.” 

“If I could produce all my country’s wants by means 
of the labour of 30,000 people instead of 30 million I should 
not mind it, provided that the thirty million are not rendered 
idle and unemployed. I know that socialists would introduce 
industrialization to the extent of reducing working hours to 
one or two in a day, but I do not want it.”’ 

“They would have leisure.”’ 

“Leisure to play hockey?” 

“Not only for that but for creative handicrafts for in- 
stance.” 

“Creative handicrafts I am asking them to engage in. 
But they will produce witn their hands by working eight 
hours a day.” 
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“You do not of course look forward to a state of society 
when every house will have a radio and everyone a car. That 
was President Hoover’s formula. He wanted not one but 
two radios and two cars.” 

“If we had so many cars there would be very little 
room left for walking,” said Gandhiji. 

“I agree. We have about 40,000 deaths by accidents 
every year and thrice as many cases af people being maimed.” 

‘At any rate I am not going to live to see the day when 
all villages in India will have radios.” 

‘*Pandit Jawaharlal seems to think in terms of the eco- 
nomy of abundance.”’ 

“I know. But what is abundance? Not the capacity 
to destroy millions of tons of wheat as you do in America? ”’ 

“Yes, that is the nemesis of capitalism. They do not 
destroy now, but they are being paid for not producing wheat. 
People indulged in the pastime of throwing eggs at one an- 
other because the prices of the eggs had gone down.” 

“That is what we do not want. If by abundance you 
mean everyone having plenty to eat and drink and to clothe 
himself with, enough to keep his mind trained and educated, 
I should be satisfied. But I should not like to pack more 
stuff in my belly than I can digest and more and more things 
than I can ever usefully use. But neither do I want poverty, 
penury, misery, dirt and dust in India.” 

‘But Pandit Jawaharlal says in his Autobiography you 
worship Daridranarayana and extol poverty for its own sake.” 

“I know,” said Gandhiji, with a Jaugh. 

Harijan, 12-2-'38 . 


14 
A MINISTER’S DREAM 


‘If you can give a message or direction to the Provincial 
Governments and the people to see that spinning and weaving 
are made compulsory for boys and girls in all the schools, I have 
no doubt that within a short time the children of the schools 
will be wearing cloth made by themselves. This will be the 
first step. I have not lost faith in your ideals and I am hoping 
to see that each home will make its own cloth and each village 
will become self-sufficient not only with regard to cloth but also 
every other article of necessity under your village industries scheme 
and education scheme. I believe with you that real Swaraj in this 
land can be established only when the budget of the villager is 
balanced alongside of the budget of the Provincial Government 
or that of the Government of India which is brought about by 
artificial adjustments and manipulations generally.” 


Thus writes a Congress minister. If I had the powers 
of an autocrat, I would certainly make hand-spinning com- 
pulsory in at least the primary schools. A minister who has 
the faith should do so. There are several useless things made 
compulsory in our schools. Why should not this most useful 
art be made compulsory? But nothing can be made compul- 
sory in a democratic system, if it is not widely popular. Thus 
compulsion in democracy is only so called. It removes lazi- 
ness, it does not force the will. Such compulsion is an educative 
process. I suggest a milder preliminary course. Let there 
be prizes given to the best spinner. This competition will 
induce many if not all to take part in it. No plan will succ- 
eed if the schoolmasters themselves have no faith in it. If 
basic education is accepted by the Provincial Governments, 
hand-spinning and the like is not merely part of the curri- 
culum, it is the vehicle of education. If basic education takes 
root, khadi surely becomes universal and comparatively 
cheap in this afflicted land of ours. 

Haryan, 14-10-'39 
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